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Economic Adviser, I.I.O. 

Occasional references in the text to "Project G" relate to 
a second related projecc carried out for the U.S. Department of 
Iiabor, "Bedundancy Procedui’es in Selected Western European 
Countries" (AUT/ECON/2) . 

In this study, attention has been directed primarily to 
Prance, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Sweden^ Some 
statistical and other data relating to other Western Exiropean 
countries have also been included. There is only brief reference 
to developments in the United Kingdom since information on that 
Country is readily available. 

The body of the report contains a review of material 
concerning specific coinitries and a summary and conclusions. The 
appendix presents 12 studies of specific cases examined in the 
course of preparing the report. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the lS50s it appeared that the return to a situation 
of full employment in most of the Europeaji industrialised countries 
was bound to raise new problems for the author ities. Though less 
acute than those which arose out of the mass unemployment during 
the Great Depression, these problems nevertheless had a certain 
acuteness which must be briefly recalXed. 

There was one current of opinion, derived from Keynes and 
Beveridge, which came to consider that an. irreducible unemployment 
rate of some 3 per cent, of the total labour force was normal. 

This would serve to facilitate the indispensable transfers of labo'ur 
from sectors that were declining, stagnant or not showing much pro- 
gress to the more dynamic sectors and would thus promote growth. 
Public opinion soon thought this rate excessive and experience has 
proved it so. Average rates of unemployment in many Western Europ- 
ean countries have been much below this for many years. In general 
a cause for great satisfaction, this situation nevertheless gives 
rise to various kinds of concern - dangers of inflation, bottlenecks 
in certain sectors or lack of skilled labour, difficulties in the 
way of appreciably prolonging the time spent at school and/or the 
vocational training of young people (attracted by relatively high 
wages), etc. ..... 

Although on the global scale full employment - and even perhaps 
a certain measure of "over-employment” - marked the economy of 
numerous Western countries, it is also true that in a certain number 
of sectors or regions which were in absolute or relative decline, 
there was a surplus of labour whose reconversion was not necessarily 
assisted by the economic development. Psycho-sociological 
resistance by the workers was not easily overcome by the authori- 
ties. In particular, there were cases of early retirement of 
workers displaced by the effects of technical progress and by 
changes in consumers’ tastes, and at bhe same time mass immigr'tion 
of workers from other regions or countries, who accepted the jobs 
offered them in the growth sectors. 

The object of the present survey is to review the movements of 
workers from the triple viewpoint of geographical mobility, occupa- 
tional mobility and mobility between films, and the factors affect- 
ing these movements. This study is limited to the movements in the 
period since the Second World War and to the highly developed 
Western countries, Particular attention will be devoted to jEfance, 
Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden, and efforts will 
be made to compare experience in these four countries not only with 
each other but also with the United States of America. 

During this brief introduction we propose, first to explain the 
notion of "mobility of labour" as used here, and secondly to des- 
cribe the general structure of the report. 



The Concept of Mobility 



I. 

The concept of "labovir mobility” as used in scientific 
literature calls to mind a great nvonber of situations which, it 
is true, have a certain affinity but which nevertheless differ 
in reality* The ambiguity is usually set aside by using the 
term mobilit y with a qualification, such as horizontal and ver- 
tical mobility, social nobility, geographical mobility, occupa- 
tional mobility, mobility between firms or between industries, 
etc. 



There is even a tendency to be more precise by employing 
longer expressions. 

In sociological literature reference is frequently made, for 
example, to social mobility from one generation to another - often 
it is a matter of rising in the social scale, the ''status" of the 
children being regarded as higher than that of the parents, 
according to subjective or objective criteria. 

Geograj^oal mobility has various aspects which nay even 
represent situations of a quite different nature. For exanple, 
a study by the E.C.S.C.l rocedls the inportanco of daily or weekly 
mobility in the European industrial countries in sho^^ing the 
situation of workers who leave their homes for a day or a week and 
make use of various means of transport, 2 Mobility may also of 
course be seasonal, annual or multi-annual (the 'migrant worker 
returning, or hoping to return, to the place he went away from 
after a longer or shorter space of time) or, at the other end of 
the spectrum, a final change of residence. 

Still on the subject of geographical mobility, a worker may 
change his residence while remaining in the same district of the 
town, or nay change his district, municipality, coimty (or canton, 
province or "area"), region (or department, "Land", state of a 
federation or confederation), coxmtry and/or continent. Each of 
these situations expresses a quite specific psychological, social 
and economic reality; accordingly it is indispensable to specify 
the types of geographical nobility which will be dealt with in the 
present study. 3 



* B.C,S.C, Obstacles h la nobility des travailleurs et nrob- 
Ifemes soclaux de r^a'dantation . Studies and documents, preface by 
Paul Sinet, 1956. 

2 

It is preferable to speak of commutation in cases in which 
the workers do not change their residence. 

3 
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Tho same remark applies to what is known as occupational 
mobility. This expression is so vague that it in fact covers 
different situations. Here is a list which is b3* no means 
exhaustive. 

A worker who keeps to the sane kind of work in the sane under- 
tal:^g throughout his life often onjoys in the coxirse of time a 
limited advancement in grade. 

Or he may experience promotion involving a change of functions 
and/or categories; he ray assume greater responsibilities by 
becoming for example a foreman.! 

Another case of occupational mobility concerns a skilled worker 
who retains and uses his skill while changing from one shop to 
another in the same esta.blishaent» or from one establislmient to 
another in the saiao undertaking, or from one undertaking to another 
within the sane industiy» or from one industry to another in the 
sane branch of activity, etc. 

A further type of mobility relates to the involuntarily un- 
employed who join the active population at work (or vice versa ), the 
military conscripts who become part of the civilian man^wer, 
whether employed or not (and vico versa ) . the volinitarily non- 
employed (for example marriod women) who join the working popvilation 
(or who leave it), otc. 

A worker may change his skill, for whatever reason, freely or 
xinder the pressure of necessity, and thus become occupationally 
mobile, changing or not changing his shop, establishment, unde3>- 
taking, industry, branch of activity, etc. 

Often a distinction is made between potential nobility (some- 
times an aptitude for or propensxty to mobility is mentioned) and 
actual mobility . 2 



More rare of co^xrse are the cases of spectacular rises; they 
more often affect middle management than workers and subordinate 
salaried employees. 

2 

'•latent mobility" is the tern used by Clark Herr as a synonym 
for potential nobility. 

In a recent study Dr. Walter Schlotfcldt of the Federation of 
German Employers’ Associations writes: 

"To avoid any confasion, I should like to define at the outset 
what is Tuiderstood by the tem ’mobility’ in this report. ‘Mobili- 
ty’ does not mean the fact that a workor nigratos or changes his job 
or occupation. It means the capacity or tho ability of a worker to 
accept and fulfil the reqtiiremonts of a new job or a now occupation. 

(footnote continued on p. %) 
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II. 

The present study does not attempt to deal with all the cases 
of mobility which have Just been mentioned. It is concerned with 
those types of labotir nobility that are of greatest importance for 
the labour market. ^ 

This means that the following cases in particular will be 
excluded: 

(1) the social nobility known as vertical^ which interests 

the psycho-sociologist or the historian and relates either 
to the comparative study of the status of successive 
generations, or to the social rise or decline of a single 
individToal or group of individuals; 



(footnote continued from p. 3 ) 

This capacity has to be understood as including the subjective or 
personal qualifications as well as the objective possibilities. 

"In the strict sense of the definition, ’geographical mobility* 
means the capacity to work in the same occupation in another place, 
village or region, and • occupational mobility* the capacity to 
change from one occupation to another." 

(O.E.C.D. , International Joint Seminar on Geographical and Occupa- 
tional Mobility of I'lanpower, Castelfuaano , 1965» final Report 
(Paris, 1964), p. 179.) 

We cannot make use of this basically psychological conception, 
for lack of information about propensities to move. What interests 
us here is the real movement, historically observed aixd statisti- 
cally measured. But we freely admit that there is an indisputable 
correlation between latent or potential and actual nobility - every 
socio-occupational group and every nation has a propensity to 
mobility (of a particular typo) which influences its actual mobi- 
lity. When it is found, as in some of the comparisons in this 
study, that actual mobility among members of two different groups is 
rather si m ilar, it is well to recall that this is no proof of equal 
or closely similar propensities to move. A similarity in observed 
rates of movement may just as easily be produced by a fortuitous 
combination of a stronger (or weaker) propensity to move in one 
group encountering stronger (or weaker) obstacles to doing so. 

1 - ^ 
in passing, the ambiguity of this term may be noted. By 

"vertical mobility" the economist sometimes means a rise in grade or 
category, which is different from the vertical mobility of the 
sociologists. 
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(2) the "daily" or "weekly" geographical mobility, which 
raises problems of town planning and particularly of 
the infia-structure of communications and transportl; 

(3) nor will changes of domicile within the same municipa- 
lity be considered, even though these nay have more or 
less significant social, political and economic causes 
and consequences^; 

(4) upgradings and promotions, when these can he regarded 
as normal and habitual, will not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Thus, we propose to examine three fundamental t;>pes of 
mobility. First, geographical nobility taking the form of a tihange 
of residence at least from one municipality to another; sometimes 
seasonal movements cannot be separated out from the more permanent 
changes of residence which it is our purpose to study. Then 
occupational mobility will be examined, and by this expression will 
be meant either the passing of a worker from one sector of activity 
to another or a change of trade; without overlooking the fact that 
these are two quite different things, we are obliged to study mainly 
inter-sectoral mobility because of the scarcity of data about 
occupational mobility not including a change of sector. Finally, 
th'rf question of nobility between undertakings, i.e., a change of 
employers, will be taken up. 



III. 

At the outset of this inquiry it may be asked whether it wo\ild 
not have been preferable, for the sake of clarifying the concepts, 
to avoid using the very term "mobility", since, as ho.s just been 
seen, it must always be qualified. "Mobility" without qualifica- 
tion has different connotations for different people. 

Voiy often the economist thinks of certain beneficent conse- 
quences of occupational mobility, and the term "mobility" evokes 
for bim the problems of adaptability of labour to technological 
changes in production, to vailations in internal demand, to changes 
in the currents of international trade, and so on. 



^ It is however true that if his home and place of work are 
far apart, a worker may decide to change his job (labour turnover) 
or his residence (geographical mobility). The problem of housing 
V plays a big part in this connection, 

2 . 

A change in the district of residence is often the sign of 
a rise in the social scale. If the movement ia a very large one 
it may have important electoral consequences. 
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At the same time, the employer to whom one speaks of mobility 
of labour will often think only of che rates of turnover of the 
workers, which he is apt to consider excessive, of the instability 
of labour, of the forcing up of labour costs by competitors, etc. 

As for the workers, many tend to think of mobility as ^ 

geographical nobiJity alone. 

Accordingly, it will not be surprising to find that if the 
question is put; “Are you in favour of greater mobility of labour?" 
the economist will ansx'er "Yes” , while the employer an d " the worker ' 

will resolutely reply in the negative but for different reasons 
founded upon personal interpretations of the concept of mobility. 

Thid question is not merely one of semantics, for it has often 
been noted that positions wliich had been taken up had their origin 
in the unsuspected ambiguity of a word. Therefore we were tempted 
to refrain from using the terns geographical, occupational and 
inter-firm nobility and to replace them respectively, by changes of 
residence (or migrations), changes in labour activity, and laboxir 
turnover. 

This would have had two drawbacks. On the one hand, we 
should have abandoned a terminology used in the most - recent scienti- 
fic literature. On the other hand and above all, we should have 
given the iiapression that ve did not have in mind the obvious inters 
relations between the three types of mobility under consideration; 
it is of course knoxm that most migrant workers ( internal or inter- 
national) are obliged to or wish to change their occupation and/or 
their firm, industry and branch of activity; it is also knovm that 
the turnover rates between firms are in general hi^er in the most 
unstable, least firmly rooted and least skilled groups of workers, 
which are the very ones made up of the most recent migrants. 

We have therefore decided, on reflection, to use the terps 
most cxirrently employed, taking care however to explain whenever 
necessary the type of mobility in mind. \ 



In an interesting paper submitted to a Conference on Emplojnnent 
Problems of Automation and Advanced Technology!, Professor 
J.H. Smith suggested a distinction between "bridging" end "closing" 

occupations. 2 

\ 



International Institute for laboxir Studies, (Jeneva, July 
1964, I.L.O. 

2 

J .H. Smith, "laboxir Mobility in Advanced Technological 
Societies", (mimeographed paper CEPA/III/4), 



I 
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*' Brldging occupations , for example, are those providing 
through work experience the conditions and opportunities for 
movement across occupational frontiers. Attributes developed 
in the bridging occupation include re socialisation (exposure to 
new influences), independency (severing of ties to kin or com- 
munity), a relatively high standard of health or bearing, access 
(to influential or useful people), financial competence (skill 
in managing or acquiring resources). The mark of a bridging 
occupation, as in the exaraples of domestic servants, the military, 
school teachers and others, is that it develops attributes that 
are marketable in another type of employment. 

" Closing occupations, by contrast, tie workers to narrow 
lines of empl 03 naent, since the skills associated with them are 
linked to one particvilar activity and even to one particular place, 
as in the case of minors, farm workers or fishermen."! 

Similarly, it is possible to speak of bridging or closing 
occupations according to whether a group of workers possesses or 
dbes net possess attributes that are easily marketable in other 
places - it would indeed be a mistake to Imagine that the geogra- 
phical mobility of workers is an exceptional phenomenon. Many 
people when choosing a particular trade or employer accept the idea 
that they must often ch^ge their residence during their working 
life. Examples are regular soldiers, many civilian officials 
(beginning with the diplomatic corps), those employed on building 
and public works (construction of engineering works - tunnels, 
bridges, motor roads), etc. 

The existence of numerous "closing occupations" excludes any 
possibility of speaking of a national labour market. On this 
point a contemporary specialist. Professor Clark Serr, may be 
quoted - 

"Boonomists once spoke of tho labor market. Bach worker 
competed with all other workers xor jobs and each employer with all 
other employers for workers (...) The non-competiting groups of 
Caimes were the several socio-economic classes (manual, white- 
collar, professional workers and so forth). Wo have fotmd, how- 
ever, that each of these classes is composed in turn of many 
largely non-competJting groups (...) Thus there are markets and 
submarkets, all more or less inter-related with each other. "2 



^ Pago 14. 

0 

C. Kerr, "The Balkanisation of labor tiarkets", in Labor 
Mobility and Boonninlg Opportunity . J. Wiley and Sons, 1954. 
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As was noted by Hicks in 1935^ potential mobility plays an 
important part in the building up of an inter-related v;age struc- 
ture. The question of how effectively actual mobility makes for 
the equalisation of remuneration (for given skill levels - how 
effectively), in other words, the "ballcanisation of labour markets" 
is tempered by the workers* geographical, occupational and inter- ♦ 

undeitaking movements, is a question which must at least be raised. 

So also is the question, whether the capacity to facilitate the 
"transferability of specific skills" is greater in certain coun- 
tries than in others. 2 

Arrangement of the Report 

The plan of this study is dictated by a desire to rely essen- 
tially on the least disputed facts . We have therefore wanted to 
use the inductive method before suggesting a few explanations and 
attempting to assess the part played by certain factors which have 
influenced the movements of labour. Economic and social reality 
is so ccanplex, it has been (especially in Western Germany and 
France) subjected to so many causes of non-economic origin (notably 
the influx of refugees) that the explanation of the facts observed 
is a very conplex task, towards v;hich the present report does no^^ 
claim to make more than a modest contribution. A first psurt will 
be devoted to the assembly and systematic presentation of the 
available statistics, drawn particularly from thr pont-wnT 

f.ongi|gog and a few industrial suinreysT, - A second ~part wlH set 
out the measures taken in four European countries (France, Italy, 

Germany and Sweden) with the object of improving the geographical 
and occupational mobility of labour; this part will incltide the 
multinational policies and in particular those resulting from the 
treaties setting up the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
European Economic Community lE.C.S.C. and E.E.C.). It is only in 
the third part that we shall attempt to weigh the influence of the 
principal factors which explain labour mobility. Part IV contains 
a brief summary and conclusions. 

It may finally be added that the authors of the present report 
have had the opportunity to make various contacts with European 
firms of vejy different degrees of importance - the results of sane 
of these interviews are given in an appendix , which is presented as 
Section 2 of this report. 

.e 



^ The Theory of Wages . 

2 

The happy expression "transferability of specific skills" is j 

taken from Herbert S. Fames, Research on Labor Mobility (pp, 13 and 
14) . 
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PART I ; LABOUR MOBILITY -t A STATISTICAL SUaVET 
H7TR03UCTI0N 



5?he preaentation of the mail* facta concerning the mobility 
of labour is the aim of the first part of the present study. We 
shall rely in the main on the statistical data concerning the 
Western covmtri.es and more particularly the United States, the 
Federal RepPAblic of Oeraany, Italy and Prance, taking the period 
subsequent to 1950. This wilX give us the opportunity to com- 
pare the most recent surveys and indvistrial or general censuses. 

As will no doubt be observed, statistics ax*e not lacking; 
indeed, there is alnost a temptation to complain about their 
abundance, which sometimes leads to certain contradictions due 
to differences in the definitions of the categories measured. 
Accordingly, one of our first cares has been to synthesise the 
statistical observations and to make the figures as homogeneous, 
and therefore as comparable, as possible. Our aim has been to 
classify the countries according to the Intensity of mobility of 
their labour in each of t^ie three spheres - geographical, occupa- 
tional and be*(;ween firms. This classification will be suggested 
at the end of each of the following three chapters: 

Chapter 1: Geographical mobility 

Chapter 2: Occupational nobility 

Chapter 3: Labour turnover betrfeen 

the undertakings 



* 



* * 



A 



CHAPOSR 1 

GBOeRAPHICAL KOBILITY 



•The last 20 years have been raarlced by a very profound 
change in the currents of migration, Be'tween the nineteenth 
cen'tury and the period follovdng the Second \7orld War, major 
e'vents toolc place whose conseguences have been of great importance. 
In the nineteenth cen'tury 2urope, which was making conquest's but 
which, considering its degree of industrialisation, was o'ver- 
populated, easily found outlets for its demographic surpluses, 
Europeans went not only to the United States and "^?hite Itominions” 
but also to colonial territories, particuarly in Africa and to a 
lesser extent in Asia,^ At the end of the war it might ha've been 
thought that a Europe now exhausted would again be the theatre for 
massive emigration - Italy showed all the characteristics of an 
overpopulated country. Western Germany, half destroyed, had lost 
much territory, and it might have been feared that the United 
Kingdom would suffer a structiirpl depression as the consequence of 
a complete reconversion of its acti-yities. 

Against all expectations, Western Europe, and more especially 
its industrial heart (Eastern Prance , Western Germany, Benelux and 
the United Kingdom) with the powerful aid of American gifts 
long-term credits, e^erienced a. very remarkable economic develop- 
ment - which was facilitated by various processes of economic 
xinification (E,C,S,0,, E,E,C,, E,P,T,A, , etc,). 

In Western Europe as a whole it is clear that the meimower 
needs very largely outweighed the depressi've trends which threatened 
the labotu: m a r ket in the wake of rapid technological progress, 
Be'fcween 1950 and I960, for exaDqjle, the economically active 
population increased by 24 per cent, in Western Germany, by nearly 
13 per cent, in the Netherlands and by 14 psr cent, in Switzerland, 
The immigration of labour may therefore lie e^^lained simply by the 
needs of economic development. But there was more than thiss 
political decolonisation in Asia and Africa was rapidly accompanjted 
by exL economic decolonisation, liassive transfers of capital from 
overseas to the old Exiropean metropolitan countries, and the 
return of Europeans, increased the ecoaonic prospects of the old 
industrialised coun'fcries of Western Europe, There was a movement 
exactly the reverse of that of the nineteenth century. As, 



On this point see the article by Professor Alfred Sauvy, 
^le renversement du courant d> immigration sdculaire - Considera- 
tions gendrales et perspectives pour 1’ ensemble Europe-iiediter- 
ranee", Population (Paris) 1962, No, 1, pp, 51-59, 



moreover, sir.ce 1950~1955 economic growth has? in general taken 
place, acccmpeniedi by full emplojnnent (and often over-emrjloyment) , 
at a much faster rate than in the United States or Canada, it is 
easy to understand that emigra.tion to North America ha.s been of 
little importance. 

This explains therefore that the demographic movements of 
concern to V/estern Europeans have resulted in net immigration. 

In addition, in spite of the upheavals of decolonisation, the 
links forged with the former colonies, and often the facilities 
which have been accorded them by right and/or de facto , have 
induced hundreds of thousands of xmskilled workers from Africa 
(especially North Africa) Asia and the Caribbean (more particularly 
Jamaica) to seek and find iinskilled .jobs in European countries. 
Between 1950 and 1961 the net immigration movement in all the 
European countries of the O.E.C.I), shcy-s a balance of nearly a 
million persons.^ 

The first section below will be devoted to a general survey 
of international migration in O.E.C.I). countries, followed by a" 
section 2 on international and interna.1 movements in r small 
number of selected coimtries. An attempt to compare the 
statistics will be made in a third and final section. 

Section 1 . All Countries of the 0«E.C»I3»t General Examination 

of International I^gration 

These nations still have widely differing standards of 
living (the per capita, income of Sweden is five or six times 
greater than that of Turkey) and rates of growth ; for example, 
between 1950 and 1950 ner capita income increa.sed by 6.4 per 
cent, per ann.um in b'estern Germany, 3.6 per cent, in France, 

3 per cent, in the Hetherlcnds and 1.8 per cent, in the United 
Kingdom. Among the countries of Southern Europe (Portugal, 

Spain, Italy, Greece and Turkey) only Italj'" achieved an appreci- 
able performance betv/een 1950 and 1958, and since that time 
Greece and Spain have been progressing quite noticeably. In 
spite of these facts the southern countries do not yet dispose 
of the capital per head of the population v/hich would be necessary 
to ensure full employment. If it is not impossible that such an 
objective can be attained within five or ten years, it neverthe- 
less remains true that in the more immediate future Southern 
Europe will continue to feed the labour market of industrial 
Europe. 



For all the countries of the O.E.C.I)., excluding Japan 
but including the United States and Canada, the net migratory 
balance was nearly six million from 1S50 to 1S61. in 1962 
and 1963 more than one and a half million persons must be 
added, including nearly a million French people from Algeria. 



^ ^ examined a little more closely. Table I-l^l shows the demographic changes in the countries of the 

t>erlod l<y>n^lOKl C^t* ryf^o^A\>le% TOICA^TrV:o\ —.4.,^ •• •- - ^ 



.... ... V . - . i-www-.w^ ou, ^giu 104.^10 oxou& aiKi TOxsjL ^ 0 X 0000 in -one reslaont population. CB 

immigration this total increase equals the sum of the first two cooponents^ 'whereas in the case of the countries of emigration it is^ 

Tablo I-l-l Aanttal Fopalatlon Changes (1950^1 and 1950^) Countries of the Oj;.C.D. 

Idne 1 o natural growth 

Idtis 2 •» net nigratioa (and statistical adjustments) 

Idaa 3 — total population increase 

TaMa L-LJL 



Countries 



1950 



51 



52 



53 



Source t O.E.C.D. Ifanpower Statistics 1950-62 



54 



55 



56 



57 



58 



59 



60 









er|c 



Austria 

1 

2 

3 



22 

-33 

-n 



15 

-5 

10 



Belgium 

1 

2 

3 



39 

-10 

29 



35 

34 

49 



luxGobonrg 

1 

2 

3 



20 

-7 

13 



20 

-10 

10 



19 

-13 

6 



24 

-18 

6 



29 

-35 

14 



43 

12 

55 



40 

0 

40 



43 

0 

43 



0o7 

lol 

1.8 



0.7 

lol 

lo8 



0.9 

loO 

1,9 



0.9 

0.9 

1„8 



1.3 

0.6 

1.9 



Dezvarlc 

1 

2 

3 



41 



-7 



o / 



39 

-10 

29 



38 

-4 

34 



39 
1 

40 



36 

-1 

35 



Aranoe 
1 
2 ■ 
3 



328 

20 

343 



30 

291 



298 

19 

317 



248 

19 

267 



292 

51 

343 



Goxnansr 
(Fed. B^.) 
1 
2 
3 



289 

378 

667 



259 

313 

372 



263 

48 

331 



229 

348 

577 



Greece 

1 

2 

3 



97 

-16 

81 



97 

-33 

84 



97 

-12 

85 



87 

-7 

80 



273 

220 

493 



96 

-21 

75 



41 

15 

56 



42 

13 

55 



1.2 

0;6 

1.8 



0.9 

0.9 

1.8 



38 

tmS 

30 



37 

-22 

25 



30 



19 



34 

-13 

21 



36 

-2 

34 



45 

30 

75 



50 

2 

52 



57 

-7 

50 



1.2 

0.7 

1.9 



1.5 

0.3 

1.8 



1.4 

0.4 

1.8 



279 

120 

399 



261 

170 

431 



252 

308 

560 



271 

329 

600 



99 

-30 

69 



99 

-34 

65 



33 

-11 

22 



33 

-2 

31 



32 

2 



284 

220 

504 



312 

140 

452 



320 

230 

450 



293 

379 

672 



94 

-23 

71 



322 

294 

616 



360 

176 

536 



97 

-16 

81 



99 

-22 

77 



36 

-5 

31 



42 

7 

49 



1.3 

0.6 

1.9 



32 

3 

35 



299 

140 

439 



340 

329 

669 



98 

-26 

72 



3i 



Japan will no- be taken into consideration in the foUx>wing pages. It has ooraoiTOr been a member of the O.E.C.D. only >« 1wf 



12 



iia more clnaaly. Table X>1>1 shows the deirographic changes In the countries of the O.E,C,D,, giving for each year of the 
<^) natural growth, ait migrations and total inCTease in the resident population. Clearly, in the case of count jies of 
of the first two components, ’whsreas in the case of the countries of emigration it is equal to their difference, 

^1 and 195CV S2) Countries of the 0 Ji,C,D, 



^nts) 



I 



Source: 0,E,C,D, Maiyower Statistics 1950"62 



nation in the following pages. It has a o r eor o r been a member of the 0JB,C,D, oidy since 19^> 
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53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 j 


59 


60 


1 

61 


62 


T( 

Balance 

1950-62 


>tal 

Bet 

1950 ^ 


h 


20 


19 


24 


29 


30 


34 


36 


36 


46 


42 


373 


331 




-10 


-13 


-18 


-15 


•«2X 


—13 


-2 


-5 


-1 






-133 




10 


6 


6 


34 


19 


21 


34 


31 


45 






298 


\ 

F 


40 


43 


a 


42 


45 


50 


57 


42 


52 


•40 


569 


529 


t 


0 


0 


15 


13 


30 


2 


-7 


7 


-1 


21 


96 


75 


P, 

\ 


40 


43 


56 


55 


75 


52 


50 


49 


51 


61 


665 


604 


>: 

\ 


0,9 


1-3 


1,2 


0,9 


1,2 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


la 


14.6 


13.5 


\ 


0,9 


0,6 


0^6 


0,9 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


3.1 






11.3 




1,8 


1,9 


1,8 


1,8 


1.9 


1=8 


1.8 


1.9 


4.6 






24,8 


p- 

% 

k 


39 


36 


38 


37 


33 


33 


32 


32 


33 


33 


464 


431 


5i. 


1 


-1 


-8 


-32 


-IL 


-2 


2 


3 


3 


-5 


•*51 


-46 


< 


40 


35 


30 


25 


22 


31 


14 


35 


36 


28 


433 


385 


a*.* 

t- 




292 


279 


261 


284 


312 


320 


299 


338 


291 


3,811 


3,520 




19 


51 


120 


170 


220 


140 


130 


KO 


180 


860 


2,099 


1,239 




2£n 


343 


399 


431 


504 


452 


450 


439 


518 


1,151 


5,910 


4,759 


1 


229 


273 


252 


271 


293 


322 


360 


340 


398 


387 


3,936 


3,549 




348 


220 


308 


329 


379 


294 


176 


329 


415 


285 


3,622 


3,337 


#- 

r. 


577 


493 


560 


600 


672 


616 


536 


669 


813 


672 


7,558 


6,^6 


t 

¥ 


87 


96 


99 


99 


94 


97 


99 


98 


86 


86 


1,232 


1,146 




-7 


-21 


-30 


-34 


-23 


-16 


-22 


-26 


-25 






-245 


r, 

S' 


80 


75 


69 


65 


71 


81 


77 


72 


61 






901 



9 -12-65 




Table I~l-1 (Contd.) 



I 


Countries 


1950 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


i 

58 


59 


60 


1 


B 


Iceland 
























1 


I 


1 

2 

3 


2.8 

-0.5 

2.5 


2.9 

-0.4 

2.5 


3.0 

-0.6 

2.4 


3.2 

0.4 

3.6 


3.2 

0.5 

3.5 


3.4 
0.1 

3.5 


3.4 

-0.2 

5.2 


3.5 

0.6 

4.1 


3.5 

-0.1 

3.4 


3.6 
0.1 

3.7 


3.7 

-O.3 

3.4 


5 I 

*^•1 


B 


Ireland 






















* 


i 


M 


1 


26 
■T ^ 


21 


30 


28 


27 


25 


27 


27 


26 


26 


28 


Ai 


1 


i ^ 


-37 

-11 


-27 

- 6 


-35 

- 5 


-34 

- 6 


-41 

-14 


-46 

-21 


-45 

-16 


-50 

-23 


-45 

-19 


-36 

-10 


-43 

-15 


4 




Italy 
























1 


I 


1 

2 

3 


457 

-77 

580 


379 

-99 

280 


369 

-143 

226 


566 

-82 

284 


429 

-103 

326 


422 

■131 

291 


384 

-137 

247 


402 

-122 

280 


421 

-125 

296 


456 

-122 

334 


4^2 

-265 

237 


4 

46I 

-17| 

28j 


w 


Netherlands 
























1 


I 


1 

2 

p 


153 

20 

173 


151 

-23 

128 


156 

-48 

108 

! 


147 

-52 

115 


149 

-20 

129 


148 

- 6 

142 


146 

-11 

135 


151 

-12 

139 


152 

30 

182 


156 

-17 

139 


152 

-13 

139 


I5I 




Nsrway 
























1 


I 


1 

2 

3 


52 
- 2 
50 


35 

- 2 

31 


35 
- 2 

33 


35 
- 1 
34 


34 

- 1 

33 


35 

- 2 

33 


54 
- 2 
32 


32 

0 

32 


31 
- 1 
30 


31 
- 1 
30 


29 

- 2 

27 


1 




Portugal 


















1 






1 


1 

2 

r 

</ 


102 

-48 

54 


102 

-67 

35 


110 

-70 

40 


105 

-69 

36 


103 

-67 

36 


110 

-66 

44 


96 

-65 

31 


! 110 1 

-75 
35 


121 

-67 

54 


115 

-67 

48 


119 

-68 

51 


-3i 

8< 




Spain 


























I 


1 

2 

3 


258 

-41 

217 


239 

- 3 

236 


315 

-77 

258 


309 

-69 

240 


312 

-69 

243 


523 

-79 

244 


316 

-70 

246 


350 

-101 

249 


350 

rl40 

250 


383 

-130 

253 


i 3S3 
i -138 

255 


39c 

-133 

25j 




Sweden 






















1 


1 

2 

3 


45 

11 

56 


40 

17 

57 


42 

10 

52 


40 

2 

42 


36 

6 

42 


39 

16 

55 


38 

13 

51 


34 

14 

48 


34 
■ 7 

41 


34 

-1 

33 


27 

8 

55 


1 

3^ 

44 




Switzerland 
























1 


1 


1 

2 

3 


38 

17 

55 


32 

28 

60 


36 

29 

65 


33 

24 

57 


35 

16 

51 


35 

23 

58 


36 

37 
73 


40 

37 

77 


42 

24 

66 


43 

39 

82 


42 

76 

118 


1 

lOM 

149; 


K 


iPurkey 

1 
























1 


1 


2 

3 


450 


687 


585 


599 


615 


632 


706 


727 


748 


771 


801 


1 

1 

784 

1 






|er|c 




55 

3.2 

0.4 

3.6 

28 

-34 

•• 6 

366 

-82 

264 

147 

-32 

115 

35 

- 1 

34 

105 

-69 

36 

309 

-69 

240 

40 

2 

42 

33 

24 

57 

599 
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54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


B60.anoS^^ 

1950-62 


^ Net 
1950-61 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


43.0 


39.5 


0.3 


0,1 


• 2 


0.6 


- 0.1 


0.1 


-0.3 


-0.5 


^,6 


-1.5 


-0.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


4.1 


3.4 


3.7 


5.4 


2.8 


2.9 


41.5 


38.6 


27 


25 


27 


27 


26 


26 


28 


25 


28 


344 


316 


-41 


-46 


-45 


-50 


-45 


-36 


-43 


-30 






-469 


-14 


-21 


-18 


-23 


-19 


-10 


-15 


- 5 1 

j 






-153 


429 


422 


384 


402 


421 


456 


442 


i 

462 


431 


5,420 


4,989 


-103 


-131 


-137 


-122 


-125 


-122 


-205 


-177 


-181 


-1,704 


-1,523 


326 


291 


247 


280 


296 


334 


237 


285 


i'50 


3,716 


3,466 


149 


148 


146 


151 


152 


156 


152 


159 


152 


1,972 


1,820 


-20 


- 6 


-11 


-12 


30 


-17 


-13 


6 


17 


- 109 


- 126 


129 


142 


135 


139 


182 


139 


139 


165 


169 


1,863 


1,694 


34 


35 


34 


32 


31 


31 


29 


30 


29 


420 


391 


- 1 


- 2 


- 2 


0 


- 1 


- 1 


- 2 


0 


0 


-16 


-16 


33 


33 


32 


32 


30 


30 


27 


30 


29 


404 


375 


103 


110 


96 


110 


121 


115 


119 


118 


123 


1,434 


1,311 


-67 


-66 


-65 


-75 


-67 


«67 


-68 


-32 


-55 


- 8I6 


- 761 


36 


44 


31 


35 


54 


48 


51 


86 


68 


618 


550 


312 


323 


316 


350 


390 


383 


393 


390 


378 


4,356 


3,978 


-69 


-79 


-70 


-101 


t 140 


-130 


-138 


-133 


-119 


-1,169 


-1,050 


245 


244 


246 


249 


250 


253 


255 


257 


259 


5,187 


2,928 


36 


59 


38 


34 


34 


34 


27 


31 


50 


470 


440 


6 


16 


13 


14 


7 


-1 


8 


13 


9 


125 


116 


42 


55 


51 


48 


41 


33 


35 


44 


39 


595 


556 


35 


35 


36 


40 


42 


43 


42 


48 


49 


509 


460 


16 


23 


37 


37 


24 


39 


76 


101 


108 


559 


451 


51 


58 


73 


77 


66 


82 


118 


149 


157 


l, 06 u 


911 


615 


632 


706 


727 


748 


771 


801 


784 






8,105 
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Table I-l»l (oontd, ) 




nine countries ha4^*positi?rmi^at^iy*bal2oe*Md"^ttn°o^ “®* ^Sr&toxy balance for the whole of the & 

emigration (our own oaloulation)r “ ® negative balance. Table 1-1-2 shows thelTtent of 







1 / 



55 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


Tol 

Balance 

1950-62 


ial 

Net 

1950-61 




227 


217 


195 


227 


260 


267 


275 


515 


505 


342 


3,237 


2,895 




-65 


-46 


-11 


- 9 


-40 


-18 


62 


69 


146 






31 




164 


171 


182 


218 


220 


249 


555 


384 


451 






2,926 




290 


511 


515 


519 


352 


335 


559 


539 


355 


332 


4,028 


5,696 




155 


119 


69 


114 


223 


76 


55 


43 


7 


1 


1,132 


1,131 




425 


450 


534 


455 


555 


411 


592 


382 


542 


335 


5,160 


4,827 




2,457 


2,613 


2,591 


2,672 


2,691 


2,623 


2,650 


2,601 


2,627 


2,449 


32,916 


30,467 




260 


285 


555 


386 


271 


292 


290 


325 


350 


323 


4,013 


3,690 




2,717 


2,898 


2,925 


3,058 


2,962 


2,915 


2,940 


2,926 


2,977 


2,772 


36,929 


34,157 




768.3 


697.9 


886.7 


1062.9 


1175. 3 


865.3 


752.5 


L000.6 


1224.1 






10,435.8 




595.5 


295.9 


482.7 


562.9 


681.3 


497.3 


409.5 


632.6 


867.1 






5,614.6 




567.0 


382.0 


597.0 


400.2 


445.0 


427.1 


405.0 


500.3 


599.5 






4,724.4 





r 



^together, and considering only the net migratory balance for the whole of the seleoted period (195O-61 or 1950-62) 
balance and ten others a negative balance. Table 1-1-2 shows the extent of immigration and table I-l-J that of 
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Table 1-1-2. 



Extent of Net Itaml.:tr-tlor. (1950-61 and 1950-62) 
In Thousands grd in Percert?.;;es . Countries 
of the O.E.C.D. without Twlcey 



Count Ties of net immigration 
in descending order of the 
abso^te number of immigraiits 
II?5o-:^) 



Count 2 *y 


1950'-62 


1950-61 


Country 


1950-62 


1950-6] 


United States 


4,013 


3,690 


Switzerland 


11.1 


9.0 


Grermany 


3,622 


3,337 


Canada 


7.0 


7.0 


(Fed. Rep.) 






Uermany 


7.1 


6.6 


France 


2,099 


1,239 


(Fed. Rep.) 






Canada 


1,132 


1,131 


Luxembourg 




3.7 


Switzerland 


559 


451 


France 


4.8 


2.8 


Sweden 


125 


116 


United States 


2.4 


2.2 


Belgium 


96 


75 


S’.veden 


1.7 


1.6 


United 




31 


Belgium 


1.1 


0.8 


Kingdom 






United 




0.6 


luzembourg 




11.3 


Kingdom 







Countries of net imraigrrtion 
in descending order of the 
relati'9'e importance of the 



munber of immigrants in 
relation to tie resident 
population, 1956 ^ 



Table 1-1-3 . Sxter^t of Net Zaigration (1950-61 and 1950-62) 



in. Thousands and in Percentages, 
of the O.Z.C.D. without Turkey 



Courtries 



Coimtries of net emigration 


Countries of net emigration 


in descending order of the 


in descending 


order of the 


absolute number of emigrants 


relative number of emigrants 


(1950-61) 




in relation tc 


the resident 








populatior, 1956, 




Country 


1950-62 


1950-61 


Country 


1950-62 


1950-61 


Italy 


1,704 


1,523 


Ireland 




16.2 


Spain 


1,169 


1,050 


Portugal 


9.4 


8.8 


Portugal 


816 


761 


Spain 


4.0 


3.6 


Ireland 




469 


Italy 


3.5 


3.1 


Greece 




245 


Greece 




3il 


Aus bria 




133 


Austria 




1.5 


Netherlands 


109 


126 


Netherlands 


1.0 


1.2 



The year 1956 was chosen because it is the middle year of the 

(footnote continued on p.l6?) 
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Table 1-1-3 (cont.) 



Country 


1950-62 


1950-61 


Country 


1950-62 


1950-61 


Dezimark 


51 


46 


Denmark 


1.1 


1.0 


Noirwa-y 


16 


16 


Icelaind 


0.9 


0.6 


Iceland 


1.5 


0-9 


Norway 


0.5 


0.5 



It will be noted tho.t in absolute terms the net balance of 
immigrants is highest in the United States, while in relative terms 
Switzerland is at the head of the li-ri. Similarly for the 
countries of emigration, in absolute terras Italy and Spain occupy 
the first two places, but Ireland and Portugal are the most 
important countries of emigration having regard to the size of 
their populations. Without a' doubt it is this method of relative 
measurement that must be followed in order to ascertain the real 
impact of migratory movements on the various national economies. 
Accordingly in tables 1-1-4 and 1-1-5 the importance of immigra- 
tion has been measured in relation to the total increase in the 
population and the importance of emigration in relation to 
natural growth during the periods 1950-61 or 1950-62. 

These calculations allow the economic and social consequences 
of the migratory movements in the United States, Canada, Spain 
or Greece to be seen in their true proportions. The most acute 
problems obvloiisly arise where the •proportion of immigration in 
the total increase or of emigration in the natural growth is 
highest, Switzerland, Germany (Federal Republic), Lu::embourg 
and Prance are in the first four places among the countries of 
net immigration; Ireland, Portugal, Austria, Italy and Spain are 
the first five covmtries of net emigration, according to the 
criterion that has ;just been selected. 



^(footnote continued from p. 15- 

period 1950-61 for which complete statistics are available. 
The same remark applies to the following table 1-1-5 
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Table 1-1-4 > Countriee of the 0«E.G.D. la Desceading 

toder of the Importance of Ket Immigration 
(in 195CM^1 or 1950-62 in the Total 
Demogranhlc Increase 



Country 


Perioc 


Total 

In- 

crease 

(1,000) 


Natural 

Growth 

(1,000) 


Increase 

from 

Imnigra- 

tion 

(1,000) 


Propor- 
tion of 
(4) in 
(3) 


Propor- 
tion of 
(5) in (3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Switzer- 


1950-62 


1,068 


509 


559 


47,7 


52.3 


land 










Germany 


1950-62 


7,558 


3,936 


3,622 


52.1 


47.9 


Luxem- 


1950-61 


24.8 


13.5 


11.3 


54.4 


45.6 


bourg 










Prance 


1950-62 


5,910 


3,811 


2,099 


64.5 


35.5 


Canada 


1950-62 


5,160 


4,028 


1,132 


78.1 


21.9 


Sweden 


1950-62 


595 


470 


125 


79.0 


21.0 


Belgium 


1950-62 


665 


569 


96 


85.6 


14.4 


United 


1950-62 


36,929 


32,916 


4,013 


89.1 


10.9 


States 








United 


1950-61 


2,926 


2,895 


31 


98.9 


1.1 


Kingdom 












K' 




Table Coimteies of the 0»E»C«D« in Descendijig fr'der 

^ the Impolrtance of* iTet timigration (in l950~ 
19^1 or 1950~1962) in the Ifetural Growth of 
the Po^Xation 



Country 


Period 


Natural 

Growth 

(1,000) 


Actual 

Increase 

(1,000) 


Net Emi- 
gration 

(1,000) 


Propor- 
tion of 
(4) in 
(3) 


Propor- 
tion of 
(5) in 
(3) 


Ireland 


1950-61 


316 


- 153 


469 


- 48.4 


148.4 


Portugal 


1950-62 


1,434 


618 


816 


43.1 


56.9 


Austria 


1950-61 


331 


198 


133 


59.8 


40.2 


Italy 


1950-62 


5,420 


3,716 


1,704 


68.6 


31.4 


Spain 


1950-62 


4,356 


3,187 


1,169 


73.2 


26.8 


Greece 


1950-61 


1,146 


901 


245 


78.6 


21.4 


Denmark 


1950-62 


464 


413 


51 


89.0 


11.0 


Netherlands 


1950-62 


1,972 


1,863 


109 


94.5 


5.5 


Norway 


1950-62 


420 


404 


16 


95.2 


3.8 


Iceland 


1950-62 


43.0 


41.5 


1.5 


96.5 


3.5 



Section 2, Selected Coxuitries of the O.S .O.D. - 
International liigrat^on and Internal 
jligra tion 

It is now proposed to examine more closely the statistics 
which trace the phenomena of geogiraphical mohilitj’’ in the three 
largest countries of continental Western Europe. The latest 
demographic censuses show Germany (F.R. apart from Berlin), Italy 
and France in the first three places - 53,975,000 inhabitants in 
Germany on 6 June 1961, 50,464,000 in Italy on 15 October 1961 
and 46,530,000 in Prance on 7 I-iarch 1552. 1 

Apart from reasons connected with the abundance and ease 
of access to soxirces and with the fact that the authors have 
had direct and numerous contacts with the responsible officials 
in various government departments in these countries, there are 
specific reasons for this choice. Since the end of the war 
the German Federal Republic has received an irregular but nearly 
always heavj'’ influx of refugees either from the ex-German zones 



48 million in the middle of 1964, the main cause of this 
very great increase being the independence of Algeria. 
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which became or once again became Soviet, Polish or Czech, or 
from the territory of the present German Democratic Sepublic. 
Altogether, as nay be seen from the above tables, probably more 
than 3 million German refugees and some 700,000 emigrants from 
Southern Europe brought to about one-half the proportion of net 
3 i mmi gration in the total increase of the pojgulation of the 

Federal Republic of Germany between 1950 and 1962.1 

Italy, which during the years 1945-50 suffered from 
exceptional unemployment (certainly more than 2 million "active" 

M persons without 39^35, not counting the partially unemployed; 

especially in agriculture and the artisan trades) only succeeded 
in reducing its tmemployment rate (10 per cent, of the population 
of working age in 1950 and on3.y 3 per cent, in 1962) at the 
cost of two strong migratory movements - on the one inter- 
national emigration to Switzerland, France and Western Germany 
in the main and involving more than 1,700,000 persons (net 
b a l an ce for the period 1950-62), and on the other bapd an 
extremely intense internal migration from the large islands and 
the south of the peninsula to the bi ghiy -. ^indiia tTialised north- 
west. 

F i n a l ly, France was chosen because it received more than 
2 million persons between 19 jO and 1962 (net balance) or some 
5 per cent, of its 1956 population. 

Without denying the magnitude of the problems arising in 
such countries as Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and Ireland, it 
seemed that they must be excluded ivom. a close examination 
necessarily confined to a small number of coimtries. 

1. Geographical Mobility in France 

In addition to the last two post-war censuses (10 Kay 1954 
and 7 March 1962) the statistical services (National Institute 
of Statistics and Economic Studies - I.K.S.E.E.) regularly 
publish annua l global estimates of the resident population. In 
1950 the population was estimated at 41,336,000 persons, of whom 
22.7 per cent, were tinder 15, 65.9 per cent between 15 and 64 
end 11.4 per cent, over 64. In 1962 (30 June) the population 
was estimated to be 47 million inhabitants, 26.2 per cent, being 
under 15, 62.0 per cent, between 15 and 64 and 11.8 per cent. 

» aged 65 and over. This demographic increase is particularly 

noteworthy if it is remembered that when account is taken of the 
two World Wars and the very low birth rate down to 1945, the 
population of France had hardly increased since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The demographic recovery during the 



^ Germany figures in second place in table 1-1-4, Immediately 
after Switzerland. 
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last 20 years has in particrular resulted in a rejuvenation of 
the popi^tion which, taken with the lengthening of the time 
spent at school, could have reduced the proportion of the active 
population by at least 3 per cent. This population, however, 
remaxned almost constant between 1954 and 19S2, owing to large- 
sc^e xmni^txon, partic^arly of Italians, Algerian Moslems 
and, recently, Spaniards.! 

The two censuses of 1954 and 1962 allow the migratory 
movements to be measured, though admittedly inadequately,^ Prom 
the pre-war censuses it was possible to study iniemal or inter- 
natxo^ mxpations only by comparing the place of birth and the 
principal place of residence of each person recorded; the 
censuses of 1954 and 1962 also give the principal place of 
residence at the time of the previous census; comparisons are 
therefore possible from 1946 to 1954 and from I954 to 1962.3 



particular Poland PHESSAT, ”Iia Population Francaise 
au recensement de 1962, Premiers rdsultats'*, PoTsulation. 1Q62. 
i^o, 4, pp. 627-644. — 

2 

f A ' reference should be made to the article by 

^dre BELx^iOOT, Sur la Mesure des Kigraticns Interietires au 
Koyen des Ponndes Foumies par les Recensenents" , same review, 
same xssue, pp, 703-724, ^ 

3 

It may be useful to give here the interesting comments 
of a yo^ ^ench specialist, Roland C-RAITIER, assistant in the 

Rel^xons Study Centre, Faculty of law and Economic Science 
at Aix-en-Provence (note not published at the time of writing): 

^?54 the ^diviaiial census forms included a question as 
to the resxdence of the persons covered at the time of the nre- 
vxous census (1946), Unfortunately the replies to these questions 
were not systematically analysed. We do not know the reasons 
lor thxs faxlure which, moreover, has frequently been criticised. 

A census of 7 March 1962 the same Question was included 

again. Thxs time it appears that full use is being made of this 
^xormation, because the first results of the 5 per cent, samples 
gxve varxous xndxcations concerning the migratory movements. 

+>.« is necessary to emphasise the special character of 

i^iformation thus obtained - it only "sums up" the geographical 
movements of the population. A pe_'Son recorded in P^xs at Se 
states that he lived at Rennes in 1954. A removal from 
Jarxs has taken place, but it is not known whether this 
constituted a one-and-only change of residence or whether on the 
contrary it was broken into a series of stages which restated in 
as many periods of residence of longer or shorter duration 



(footnote contd. on p, 2l) 



After each census the statistics enable comparisons to be 
made for various geographical areas - communes, cantons, depart- 
ments and, for a short time past, the so-called "programme” 
regions. France comprises 90 departments grouped into 21 regions 
(cf. table 1-1-6). 



Table 1-1-6 A dministrative and Statistical Divisions of 
the French Ket^politan Territory . 



T"‘ ”” ”■ " ■■ 

Pi*ogramme Regions 


Departments Included in Each | 

Region 


Rord 


Nord, Pas-de-Calais 


Picardie 


Aisne, Oise, Somme 


Champagne 


Ardennes, Aube, Marne, Hautc-IIame 


Region parisienne 


Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Mame 


Centre 


Cher, Eiire-et-loire, Indre, Indre-et- 
loire, loir-et-Cher, Loiret 


Haute Normandie 


Eure, Seine-I'Iaritime 


Basse Normandie 


Calvados, Manche, Ome 


Bretagne 

i 


C8tes-du-No3rd, Finis tere, Ile-et- 
Vilaine, Morbihan 



^ (footnote continued from p. 20) 

”In this connection a certain paradox in the development of 
the periodicity of the French censuses may be stressed. It re- 
stilts from what has just been pointed out: the cJ.oser together 

the census dates, the greater the chance of eliminating uncertainty 
as to the "intermediate stages". 

"An "Ordonnance" of 16 January 1822 had legalised the practice 
of the quinquennial census. This periodicity was on the whole 
followed until 1936. The last three censuses (1946, 1954 and 

1962) were separated by two periods of eight years each 

And now it seems that we are moving towards a decennial periodicity 
(the next census is expected to be taken in 1972). The conclusion 
is clear: in the past the periodicity was good (five years) but 

the technique of pin-pointii’g migratoiy movements had i^ot been 
perfected. Now we have the method but the periodicity is being 
extended to the point of making this method subject to caution," 
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Table I~l~6 contd. 



Programme Regions 


Departments Included in Each 
Region 


Pays de la Loire 


Loire-Atlantique , Maine-et-Loire, 
]Mayenne, Sarthe, Vendee 


Poitou-Charepte s 


Charente, Charente-Karitime, Deur- 
S^vres, Vienne 


Limousin 

Aquitaine 


Correze, Creus^ Haurtt^i?ienne’ 

Dordogne, ‘Wronde, Landes, Lot-et~ 
Garonne , Basse s-Pyrene e s 


Midi-Pyr6'^- 3S 


Ari^ge, Aveyron, Eaute-Garonne , Gers, 
Lot, Hautes-Pyrenees, Tam, Tam-et- 
Garonne 


Lorraine 


Heiirthe-et-Hoselle, Meuse, Moselle, 
Vosges 


Alsace 


Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin 


Franche-Comte 


Doubs, Jura, Haute-Sa8ne, Terrxt. 
Belfort 


Bourgogne 


CSte-d'Or, Rifevre, Sadne-et~Loire, 
Yonne 


Auvergne 


Allier, Oantal, Haute-Loire, Puy-de- 
Ddme 


EhSne-Alpes 


Ain, Ardbche, Dr8me, Is^re, Loire, 
Rh8ne, Savoie, Haute-Savoie 


Languedoc 


Aude, Gard, Herault, Lozere, Pyrenees 
Orientales 


Provence-C6te d'Aziir-Corse 


Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes. Alpes- 
Haritimes, Bouches-du-^one, Corse, 
Var, Vaucluse 



There are strong reasons for often excluding the Department 
of Corsica from the statistical totals; it has, in particular, 
been noticed on various occasions that many Corsic'- , actually 
residing in continental Prance had had themselves recorded both 
in their Department of origin and in their Department of resider'*/*, 
The possible errors are however of negligible importance. 
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It should also be noted that the criterion of the distinction 
between ”urban population" and "rural population" is based 
traditionally on the ntuaber of i nh abitants, less tha n 2,000 or 
2,000 and more, of the principal place of residence. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that between 1954 and 1962 the 
percentage of the tirban population grew from 70.7 to 74.4. 

The last general observation concerns the importance, which 
is definitely greater in Prance than in the other neighbouring 
co\ontries, of the number of foreigners. Without coxinting the 
naturalised French or their descendants there were 2,150,700 
I ^ foreigners at the 1962 census, including 644 >700 Italians, 

I 430,800 Spaniards, 335*000 Algerians and 176,000 Poles, In 

I spite of naturalisation the number of foreigners grew by nearly 

I 400,000 between 1954 and 1962. To which it may be added that 

Q from 7 March 1962 to the end of 1963, between 100,000 and 200,000 

I Algerian Moslems settled in France. 

Let us now turn to a systematic examination of the migratory 
movements . 

Since the Industrial Revolution the internal migratory cur- 
rents have flowed towards a small number of great poles of 
development, particvilarly the Paris region^, the Nord and Lorraine, 
which attracted the rural pop\ulations. 

In other words, a line drawn from Rouen to Geneva divided two 
profo"undly different zones of density, standards of living and 
economic activity. To the north-east of this "frontier", a third 
of France contained three- fifths of the population who shared more 
than two- thirds of the income; to the south-west were zones that 
were much less favoured by industrialisation, though with a few 
active nuclei such as Lyons, I%rseilles and Bordeaux. 

As was the case everywhere, moreover, the regional, economic 
and, in consequence, demographic inequalities were due to the 
technical requirements of industrialisation (presence of coal in 
the ITord and of iron ore in Lorraine), to reasons that were really 
political (the concentration of power, particularly since 
Napoleon I, made Paris the only true French megalopolis , whereas 
Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom or the United States, for 
example all have several very large towns) and, of covirse, to 
a socio-historical reasons (the opposition between the industrious 
"Northerners" and the more indolent "Southerners" is not to be 
found only in literature). 



^ To such an extent that an author, J.F. GRAVIER, entitled 
one of his books, Paris and the French Desert . 
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Until 1945 no serious predictions gave much hope that there 
vovld. be any considerable weakening, however desirable, in the 
secular trends that have been seen# • The main reasons for the 
profound changes of the last 20 years may be enumerated as 
follows (cf* the statistical tables set out below) - 

(1) A. conscious policy at first suggested by geographers, » 

economists and sociologists is adopted by the public 
authorities with the object of decentralising 

deconcentrating political, economic and cultural 
activities. 

(2) Technical progress, which has often occurred, no ^ 

longer ties the undertakings to the traditional 

soipces of raw materials. In particular, the sub- 
stitution of h 3 rdro— electricity, petroleum and natural 
gas for coal encourages the undertakings to settle 
either in ports or near new sources of energy. A nd 
above all, this progress, by considerably reducing 
certain costs, gives many firms a wide choi ce of 
possible locations for their plants. 

(3) As far as Prance is concerned (but ib seems that the 
fact has also been confirmed in the United States for 
example), the improvement in the standard of living 
makes people much more concerned about the amenities, 
the climate, etc., in the regions where they propose 
to live. it may be added that in the case of Prance 
more than one-and—a-half million of its nationals, 

who were repatriated from Uorth Africa, have endeavoured 
- with some success - to establish themselves in the 
southern regions. 

(4) Housing difficizlties in the big centres have lessened 
their attraction. For a considerable proportion of 
the urban workers the loss of time and money caused 
by urban and suburban transport increases their re- 
luctance to go to the large cities. 

(5) Especially in the case of supervisory staffs, the 
possible separation from the big urban centres (Paris 
in particular) is more easily acceptable when an 
improvement in communications and a relative reduction 

in transport fares make contact with these centres • 

easy. 

These reasons readily explain the internal and international 
migrations (the latter were examined in the first section above). 

Prom 1954 to 1962 it is possible to measure in various rays the * 

importance of this geographical mobility. 
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(a) Tatle 1-1-7 gives in the first place the population 
figures hy region. Whereas between the two cen- 
suses the population of France increased by about 

8 per cent, , the record is achieved by the Provence- 
Cdte d'Azur region (16,9 per cent.). For the first 
time for a htindred years the Paris region comes only 
in second place (+ 14.8 per cent.). Fifteen regions 
(out of 21) have de*. Dgiaphic rates of increase below 
the national average. Almost all the regions ad- 
jacent to the Paris region and the whole of the west 
and south-west have in fact progressed at moderate 
rates, between 0 per cent, and 8 per cent, in eight 
years. 

(b) Table 1-1-8 gives figures of the number of immigrants 
in' each region, making a distinction betv/een the 
immigrants from another region of metropolitan France 
and those coming from outside France, 

(c) Table 1-1-9 makes it possible to measure the net 
balances by region between immigrants and emigrants. 
It will be noted in particular that comparing this 
balance with the resident population- (in 1S54) » 
Provence-Cftte d'Azur is still in first place; true, 
it is followed by the' Paris region, but the third 
and fourth places are taken by the jElhdne-Alpes region 
and the Languedoc region respectively. In other 
words, only the Paris region represents the tradi- 
tionally industrialised and highly- populated parts 
of France in this group of the first four zones of 
attraction. 



Table 1-1-7 Total Population of the "Programme Regions" 
In and 1962 '(and f*e'r'centages oi Srowi^) 



Regions 


1954 


1962 


Growth in Percent- 
age between the 
Censuses 


Region parisienne 


7,317,065 


8,402,744 


14.6 


Champagne 


1,133,575 


1,199,349 


5.8 


Picaidie 


1,386,529 


1,474,397 


6.3 


Haute-Normaindie 


1,274,198 


1,384,979 


8.7 


Centre 


1,757,900 


1,847,378 


5.1 


Nord 


3,375,378 


3,622,391 


7.3 


Lorraine 


1,956,039 


2,198,216 


12.4 


Alsace 


1,217,581 


1,308,251 


7.4 
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Table I-l~7 oontd» 



. 

Regions 


1954 


1962 


Growth in Percent- 
age between the 
Censuses 


Pranche-Comt^ 


856,119 


925,295 


8.1 


Basse-ITormandie 


1,164,713 


1,197,568 


2.8 


Pays de la Loire 


2,519,372 


2,439,572 


5.2 


Bretagne 


2,538,815 


2,374,443 


1.5 


Limousin 


739,929 


730,675 


- 1.3 


Auvergne 


1,246,711 


1,268,764 


1.8 


Pcitou-Charentes 


1,393,658 


1,442,236 


3.5 


Aquitaine 


2,208,898 


2,307,489 


4.4 


Ilidi-Pyrdnees 


1,975,391 


2,047,389 


3.7 


Bourgogne 


1,374,509 


1,428,262 


3.9 


Rh6ne-Alpes 


3,629,722 


3,998,169 


10.2 


Languedoc 


1,449,101 


1,546,528 


6.7 


Provence-Cdte d’Azur 








(Corse excluded) 

PRAKOB (Corse 
excluded) 


2,414,978 


2,822,743 


16.9, 


42,530,179 


45,966,838 


8.08 



Table 1-1-8 Immigration in the Programme Regions according 
to the Cejasuses of 1954 and 1962 arranged in 
Descending Order of Total Immigration 



Regions 


Immigrants 
from Another 
Programme 
Region 


Immigrants 
from Outside 
Prance 


Total of 
Regional 
Immigra- 
tion 


Region parisienne 


894,840 


478,880 


1,373,720 


Provence-C8te d'Azur 


244,680 


278,140 


522,820 


Rhdne-Alpes 


218,460 


182,120 


400,560 


Lorraine 


126,740 


126,520 


253,260 


Aquite Lne 


147,220 


•91,760 


238,980 


Centre 


180,780 


50,520 


231,300 
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Taole 1-1-8 contd. 



Regions 


Immigrants 
from Another 
Programme 
Region 


Immigrant’, 
from Outfxde 
France 


Total of I 
Regional 
Immigra- 
tion 


Laiaguedoc 


97,500 


99,600 


196,900 


Midi-Pyrendes 


115,580 


80,000 


193,580 


Ilord 


107,660 


68,16'- 


175,820 


Bourgogne 


129,700 


59,380 


169,080 


Pays de la loire 


159,080 


26,380 


165,460 


Pica3?die 


152,600 


26,180 


158,780 


Bretagne 


109,540 


33,520 


142,860 


Poitou-Charentes 


99,720 


27,820 


127,540 


Haute-Hormandie 


101,620 


21,320 


122,940 


Champagne 


83,580 


33,180 


121,760 


Auvergne 


78,580 


27,540 


106,120 


Alpace 


57,840 


43,680 


101,520 


Basse-Normandie 


35,420 


12,300 


97,720 


Praache-Comt^ 


66,140 


26,840 


92,980 


Limousin 


50,720 


9,520 


60,240 


PRANGS (Corse ex- 
cluded) 


5,270,600 


1,783,360 


5,053,960 



Source ; I.N.S.3,E., baaed on 5 per cent, samples. 
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Table 



Balance of Migratory Movements in the Erogcamme 
Regiona aooordlng to the Cenauaea of 1954 
and l962» Arranged in Bea pending Order of 
Abaolirfce Migratory galiia^^^ Par Cent* of 
theae Galna to the IPopuIatibn of 1^54 



Programme 

Regions 

(1) 


Immigration 

(2) 


Bmigratior 

(3) 


Balances 
gains + 
losses - 

(4) 


Per cent, 
of + or - 

(5) 


Region pariaienne 


1,373,720 


633,620 


740, 100 


10*1 


Provence-C$te d*A- 










zur (Corse ex- 


522, 820 


174,120 


348, 700 


14,4 


clue) 










Rhdne-Alpea 


400,580 


186, 180 


214,400 


5.9 


Languedoc 


196,900 


119,851 


77, 049 


5.3 


Lorraine 


253,260 


202,160 


51,100 


2,6 


Aquitaine 


238,980 


194,880 


44, 100 


2,0 


Midi-P^lrdndes 


193,580 


164,580 


29, 000 


1.5 


Alsace 


101,520 


73,120 


28, 400 


2,3 


Centre 


231,300 


210 ,600 


20, 700 


1.1 


Bourgog3ie 


169,080 


155,080 


14 ,000 


1.0 


Haute-Rormandie 


122, 940 


111,640 


11,300 


0,9 


Pranche-Comt^ 


92, 980 


87,280 


5»700 


0.9 


Auvergne 


106,120 


111,620 


- 5,500 


- 0.4 


Limousin 


60,240 


67,840 


- 7, 600 


- 1.0 


Hord 


175|820 


183,580 


- 8,300 


- 0.2 


Champagne 


121,760 


132,560 


-10,800 


- 0,9 


Picardie 


158-,780 


169,880 


-11-,100 


- 0,8 


Poitou-Charentes 


127,540 


155,240 


-27 ,700 


- 2.0 


Pays de la Loire 


165,460 


211,000 


-45,600 


- 2,0 


Basse-Rormandie 


97,720 


156,920 


-59^200 


- 5,1 


Bretagne 


142,860 


227,560 


-84 ,700 


- 3.6 


Totals 


5,053,960 


3,729,311 


1,324,649 


+ 3.1 
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There is an impression, which ixeeds to he carefully 
checked, that most of the new forms of activities have a 
propensity, perhaps for a number of different reasons to settle 
outside the old industrial regions. In general, these new 
activities seem to reo.uire a greater proportion of skilled 
i workers. lerhaps this fact could explain hy contrast why the 

North African workers, who sxe generally unskilled, are obliged 
to take jobs in the old occupations which are the Jisrdest and 
relatively poorly paid (for example, in the mines)- IDhese 
workers, indeed, are very numerous in the Ford, Lorraine and 
^ the i-eris region. According to recent official figures 

(Ministry of labour) - 213,230 North African workers were 
employed in France on 30 June 1965; there were 67,334 in the 
Seine Department (Paris) of whom 59»292 were unskilled, 16,395, 
including 15,251 unskilled in Moselle, 16,996 in -Seine-et-Oise 
and 12,091 in, the Nord Denartment. 

(d) Table I-l-lO summarises the available figures and 
provides a measrire (among many others) of geographical mobility. 
More than 3 million persons have changed their region, nearly 
1.8 million from abroad have settled in Prance and less than 
half a million ha.ve left French territory. 



Table I~l»10 . Intamational and Inter-flegjonal Mobility 
in France- according to the 5 Per Cent. 
Saigple of the 1962 Census 



Migratory 

movements 


Immigration 
and emigratior 
recorded 


Inter-regional 

mobility 


International 

mobility 


Immigration to 
the Prench 
region 


5,055,960 (a) 


3, 270, 600(b) 


1,783,360 (c) 


Emigration from 
the various 
regions 


3,729,311 (d) 


3,270,600(b) 


458,711 (e) 


Gains 


1, 324,649 




1,324 ,649 


(a) (b) and (c) from Table 1-1-8, (d) from Table 1-1-9. 

(e) difference between the sum of the regione.1 emigrations and the 
regional immigrations from French territory 



i^decuaciea these statistics cannot be too 
strongly eEq)has 2 .sed. 3?o give only a few examples, an 

recorced in the same region in 1954 and 1962 but who 
resided in another region (or especiaiily in another countrv) 
between these two dates is considered as not having moved . "as 
against this, a worker who continued to serve in the same* 
undertaking but who changed his place of residence by a ioume--^ 
of a few Enles to another region is regarded as mobile. Lastly 
a pers^ who ch^.ges his residence but stays in the same region ’ 
wij.1 evidently be counted amongst the ’’immobile". 

« inadequacy can he eliminated by means of the 

ava^-ahie information, since the censuses are taken in the 

complete figures on mobility were desired 
he necessapr to carry out a. ver:' delicate statistical 
a^iysis wliich is at present being undertaken by the I.U.S.E.E 
tho^h the results are sti31 provisional. Accordingly we shall 
confuie ourselves to making one point clear. A recent articlel 

demographic variations in the medium 
basis of all the censuses of the twentieth 

twelve largest agglomerations eight, including the 
fiyema^ ones (Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, BordeauF'^ld Lille ) ' 
fewer inhabitants from 1936 to 1962 than from 1901 to 
non J living in Prance increased by 

as against only 1,230,000 from 1901 
t-o 1936 (including Alsace-Lorraine). ^ f » *** 

S3'^^s of the towns of medium size 
(i0,000 -uo i00,000 inhabitants) and especiellv of the small ui’ban 
units (3,000 to 10,000) have been considerable. Pinailv as 

out, -the demog?lpMc 

situation of the villages as a. xvhole is serious and in lajU 
sectors ev’cn irrenediabXy alarming**, 

•p« the author adds this important remark (p.294). "Mo scheme 

or land utilisation vnll turn out to be truly beneficial if it 
does not include amongst its preoccu'-ations - and with priority - 

favouJS?^^° restructuring of the countryside around the most 
favourable centres of expansion and axes of radiation, equipped 



^ R.P. Mels, S.J. , 
Prance selon les regions 
Population . 1963. Ho. 2, 
Sauvy, pp, 294-95). The 



"L'accroissement de la population de la 
et 1* importance des agglomerations", 
pp. 263-294 (with comments by Alfred 
quotation is from p.293. 



for the purpose. The problem will not be solved by the 
building of a few “large ensembles'* on the edges of the big 
towns. Prance lacks above all rural density. The remedy 
is not to pump the substance of the countryside into the towns 
but to brin^ the towns into the country”. 

Here are some conclusions - provisionally - on the case 
of France. 

1. Subject to what will be added in the following 
chapter, the rural exodus has accelerated, especially since 
1950. 



2. International migration has been exceptionally intense 
because of the decolonisation in Forth Africa. Internal 
migration has been considerable but it is impossible to com- 
pere it with what it was before 1954 because at the previous 
censuses the place of birth could only be set against the 
place of residence and not against any successive places of 
residence. 

3. The French population is tending to distribute itself 
(subject to a disquieting depopulation of large underdeveloped 
rural zones) in a much more balanced way, thanks to an increase 
greater than the national average in the regions of the Rhone 
and the Mediterranean coast. Moreover, a reaction, which can 
only be described as very fortunate, is favouring the small 
and medium-sized towns. 1 



2. Geographical Mobility in Italy 

The last tv;o official censuses were taken on 4 November 
1951 and 15 October 1961. In ten years the resident popula- 
tion rose from 47,515,537 to 50,463,762, an increase of a 
little less than 3 million (+ 6.2 per cent.). The smallness 
of this growth is due in part to a fall in the birth rate and 
in part to net emigration of 1,704,000 people. 



^ Wa shall revert to the problems of economic and social 
policy , which make it likely that the trends noted will be 
accentuated. 
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The Italian official authorities are unable to give 
figures of the number of Italians settled abroad. The 
magnitude of emigration since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century has been such that the number of non- 
naturalised Italians living abroad may be roughly evaluated 
at 4 or 5 million. Taking only the European countries, it • 

is estimated that 2 million Italians live in them either as 
permanent workers or as seasonal workers (counting the 
families of the former). There are 650,000 in Francs, 
nearly 400,000 in Switzerland, more than 250,000 in v/estem 
Germany and some tens of thousands in the Benelux countries. *• 

The tradition of emigrating is so deeply rooted amongst 
certain sections of the population of the south that an 
author, Livio Livi"^ has concluded that the movement will 
continue for several years after full employment (expected 
by 1970) has been achieved. 

knereas in Germany and France a great part of the post- 
war international mobility has coneened nationals forced 
into repatriation for political reasons, there are primarily 
economic motives behind Italian emigration. 

Table I-l-ll shows the changes in the migratory currents 
in recent years. 



L. Livi, "Previsioni numeriche sulla offerta di lavoro 
nel periodo 1963-1976”, Convegno sul tema La futura disponibilita 
dalle forze di lavoro in Italia (Rome, May 1963, Academia 
nazionale dei Lincei) . 

2 

This table gives only the net annual balances by large 
zones of destination (or, more rarely, - Africa and Asin - of 
origin). The full movements are also available 5 cf. for 
example, the review quoted at the foot of table I-l-ll, p. 237. 
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Table L-l»ll » Ifet External I-ilgratlon froa Italy fron 
1958 to 195^ 



Countries 


1958 


1959 


I 960 


1961 


1962 


Germany (Fed. Rep.) 


- 4,366 


- 13,099 


- 66,456 


- 65,996 


- 69,000 


France 


- 29,648 


- 15,437 


- 24,236 


- 20,304 


- 26,000 


B^n^lux 


- 4,564 


- 3,846 


- 5,661 


- 5,722 


- 3,850 


(Coxmtries of the C.B.E. 


- 38,578 


- 32,382 


- 96,353 


- 92,022 


- 98 , 850 ) 


Switzerland 


- 15,479 


- 21,911 


- 38,050 


- 45,414 


- 43,000 
1 - 7,750 


Other European countries - 5,737 


- 6,275 


- 9,059 i 


9,665 ; 


( Total Europe | 


! - 59,794 


- 60,568 


- 143,462 


^ 147,101 ! 


[- 149 , 600 ) 


Africa { 


1 1,337 


5,174 


U ,812 


13,784 1 


S 10,335 


America j 


1 - 49,336 


- 45,553 


‘- 41,856 


- 27,980 


- 27,648 


Asia j 


1 336 


150 


149 


78 


- 102 


Oceania 


i - 8,964 


- 11,572 


- 18,316 


• 515,708 


- 13,888 


( 

Total 1 

! 


t 

- 116 , 421 j - 112, 3691 

i. „ ■ ■ ■ J 


^ - 191,673 
! \ 


i 

- 176 , 827 j 


1 

- 180,903 



Source ; Institute Centrale di Statist! ca, given in Office statist ique 
des Comraunautds Europ^^nnes, Statistiques socieles . 1963, No. 4, p.243 
(l). A few regroupings have been made with a view to simplification. 



It will be seen from a study of this table tha.t inter- 
continental emigration is being progressively reduced^ and that 
even within Western Europe the coimtries of destination are no 
longer the same. Until about 1959 Prance was the first country 
of reception,; now the first place is occupied by Germany, 
followed by Switzerland. These two countries alone receive about 
two-thirds of Italian emigrants. 



In 1954, 120,813 Italians were shown as imassisted and 
assisted emigrants to America, out of a total of 250,925. Of. 
O.B.C.D, Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, Preliminary 
Report by the Italian Authorities . Paris, 10 February, 1964, p . 66 
(restricted). ' ' 
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Dixxing 195B and 1959 emigration had consideraLly weakened 
and it might have been asked whether this movement wovild continue. 
It was later found that this reduction in intemation?] migration 
had been greatly influenced by the slight recession in the big 
European industrial countries. It may be thotight, however, that 
if the economic growth of Italy continues (ae is probable) the 
traditional emigration may be greatly reduced in the next ten 
years. 

In spite of the imperfections in any migration statistics In 
countries with a. liberal traditionl there are good data concern- 
ing geographical mobilit3'^ in Italy; this is due to the obliga- 
tion laid upon the Italians to have their change of domicile from 
one commune to the other officially noted. There is therefore, 
no need to wait for the censuses in order to measure the 
internal movements of the population. 

The administrative organisation of Italy rests upon a 
division into 19 "regions", each region being itself divided 
into "provinces" (there are 92 for the whole country), 2 

Economically and socially, a traditional division separates 
the "North" from the "South" - density, birth and death rate , 
demographic increase, standard of living, spread of education, 
etc. , are profoundly different in the two parts of the Republic, 
Since the nineteenth century emigration abroad has quite clearly 
been fed by the Italians from the Mezzo-giomo and the large 
islands, for Northern Italy hardly offered any possibilities 
for their employment. Today it has become a commonplace to 
refer to the striking contrasts between the North and the South. 
It may be recalled that the Mezzogiomo Fund has the duty of co- 
ordinating a development policy in seven regions and in the 
South of Latium (provinces of Latina and Erosinone), During 
1950-55 the Central Institute of Statistics (ISTAT) and the 
Association for the Development of Industry in the Mezzogiomo 
proposed a more realistic division of the Italian economy into 
three zones — Northern Italy, Central Italy and Southern Italy 
with the islands. Since I960 there has been a new tendency 
which distinguishes North-'^'est Italy, Eastern and Central Italy 
and Southern Italy with the islands. Table 1-1-12 shows how the 
various classifications correspond. 



The entries and departures from Italy can only be roughly 
estimated, the distinction between seasonal and permanent 
emigrants is sometimes difficult to make, and many emigrants, 
voluntsirily or through ignorance, refrain from seeking the 
assistance of the authorities. For example, the O.E.C.D. , 
referring to official sources, estimates the net niunber 

(footnote continued on p. 35) 



Table 1-1-12. 



Administrative and Economic Divisions 
of Italy 



A, Regions 



1. Valle d* Aosta 


11. 


Umbria 


2. Piedmont 


12. 


Lazio 


3 . Ligxxria 


13. 


Abruzzi and Molise 


4 , Lombardy 


14. 


Campania 


5. Trentino-Alto Adige 


15. 


Apulia 


6, Venete 


16. 


Basilicata 


7. Priuli-Venezia Girilia 


17. 


Calabria 


8, Emilia-Romagna 


18. 


Sicily 


9. Tuscany 


19. 


Sardinia 


10 , Marche 







B. Mezzogionio .?und 

A part of Lazio and the following regions: 

Abruzzi ana Molise, Campania, Apulia, Basilicata, 

Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. 

C. Eoonomic Divisions of 1950-55 

(a) Northern Italy: Valle d'Aosta, Piedmont, Liguria, 

Lombardy, Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, Priuli-Venezia 
Giulia, Emilia-Romagna 

(b) Central Italy: Tuscany, Marche, Umbria and Lazio 

(c) Southern Italy "’ith the islands: the other regions 

3). New Economic Classification 

I (a) North-West Italy: Valle d’Aosta, Piedmont, Liguria 

j and Iionbardy 

f 

j (b) Eastern and Central Italy: Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, 

j Priuli-Venezia Giulia, iJmilia-P.omagna, Tuscany, Marche 

j Umbria and Lazio, 

I (c) Southern Italy with the islands*, the other regions. 

(footnote continued from p. 34) ' 

Italian emigrants between 19?1 and 1961 as 1,446,000 In one place and 
as 1,194,000 in another (Cf. Manpov'er Statistics 1950-1962 on the one 
hand, and Italy , an Economic Survev, Pebaniary 1963 , p .29) . 

2 

Note the similarity v/ith the situation in Prehce, which is 
divided into 21 regions and 90 departments. 



Fascist laws of 9 April 1931 and 6 July 1939 had regulated 
and in fact alnost prohibited migration from the rural South 
to the industrial North. The political regime of that time 
thought that a restructuring of agriculture could keep the 
Southern Italians where they were and that colonial settlement 
(in Africa) would help the demographic equilibrium of the 
Mezzogiomo. 

A-i/er the war these laws progressively fell into disuse and 
various authors have often pointed outl that they were in formal 
contradiction v/ith the republican Constitution, especially with 
articles 4 (on freedom of labour) and 16 (on freedom of travel and 
resiaence). These Fascist lav/s were moreover expressly repealed 
in 1961 (iav; No, 5 of 10 February). The law finally ceased to be 
in contradiction with th€j facts. Indeed internal migration has 
attained excentiona l importance during the last ten years and has 
raised a number of problems, as will be seen later. Before go- 
ing more into detail it may be said at once that the population 
increase in the industrial North-West exceeded 1.3 million between 
1951 and 1961 - of this total more than a friilllpn persons v/ere 
migrants (from the Centre and especially from ’^e ‘South).!^ 

The available figiares reveel a constant growth in internal 
mobility. 

(l) Table 1-1-13 shows the demographic trends by region 
from 1952 to 1961. The absolute rnd relative variations are 
enough to enable the regions of attraction ana the regions of 
outward movement to be readily distinguished. 



^Cf. Remo Pironti, "La mobility territoriale e professionale 
della mano d* opera in Italia". Homo faber (Ressegna internazionale 
del lavoro e della istruzione), janvier I960, pp, 6197-6203. 

2 

Voir notamaent, O.C.D.I),, Italie . f^vrier 1963, p. 32 
(Series of "Economic Surveys" by the O.E.C.Ei), 
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Table 1-1-15. 



Population Trends Between 51 Jeceiriber 1951 
and 15 October 1961 



in thousands of inhabitants 



Regions 


Population in the 


Resident 


Variatione 


Distribution 




region c 


in 31 Dec, 


Population 


in per cer 


t. in per 








on 15 Oct. 


from 1951 


cent.- by 




1951 


1958 


1961 


to 1961 


regj 


Lou 












1951 


1961 


Piedmont 
Valle d> 


3,548.3 


3,782.1 


3,890 


9.6 


7.5 


7.7 


Aosta 


96.1 


99.4 


100 


4.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Liguria 


1,575.5 


1,667.0 


1,718 


9.0 


3.3 


3.4 


Lombardy 


6,528.7 


6,930.5 


7,390 


13.2 


13.8 


14.6 


Trentino- 
Alto Adige 


740.9 


777.9 


786 


6.1 


1.6 


1.6 


Veneto 

Priuli- 


3,835.6 


3,604.6 


3,834 


- 0.0 


8.1 


7.6 


Venezia 

Griulia 

Emilia- 


1,198.3 


1,179.2 


1,205 


0.6 


2.5 


2.4 


Romagna 


3,522.8 


3,556.5 


3,647 


3.5 


7.5 


7.2 


Marche 


1,350.0 


1,331.7 


1,347 


- 0.2 


2.9 


2.7 


Toscany 


3,l6r.8 


3,251.2 


3,267 


3.1 


6.7 


6.5 


Umbria 


804.6 


811.5 


789 


- 1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


Lazio 

Abruzzi and 


3,389.0 


3,716.5 


3,922 


15.7 


7.2 


7.8 


Molise 


1,622.0 


1,514.2 


1,585 


- 2.3 


3.4 


3.1 


Campania 


4,319.1 


4,577.4 


4,756 


1.1 


9.2 


9.4 


Apulia 


3,200.0 


3,372.4 


3,409 


6.5 


6.8 


6.8 


Basilicata 


617.4 


634.9 


648 


5.0 


1.3 


1.3 


Calabria 


1,986.0 


2,004.1 


2,046 


3.0 


4.2 


4.1 


Sicily 


4,448.5 


4,668.9 


4,712 


5.9 


9.4 


9.3 


Sardinia 


1,272.9 


1,399.5 


1,413 


11.1 


2.7 


2.8 


Italy 


47,223.5 


48,879.5 


50,464 


6.9 


100(1) 


100(1) 



Source» Official statistics. For 1951 end 1958 they are 
given in particular in an article by Stefano Somogyi, ”La mobility 
interna della popolazione italiana", R1 vista Itallam d± eocnomla 
deTQQgrafia e statisti-ca . Vol, XIV, No. 3, July-3 eptemter I960, 
^or 1^61 cf. for exalmpTe, Prime Minister’s office, Italy Podav, . 
Rome 1962, pp. 14-15. The population in the region c 'de facto ) 
equals the resident population ( de less the number of per- 

sons temporarily working abroad. ' The relative difference is of 
the order of one per cent, of the total. 

(l) The totals may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
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Shis table calls for a few brief comments. 

Except for Sardinia all the southern regions have rates of 
increase lower than the national average. It should also be 
noted that three regions bordering on Latium (Lazio, of which 
Rome is the capital) have suffered absolute reductions in 
population, a. phenomenon due to the attraction of e big admini- 
strative tovm v/hich is rapidl' industrialising. Moreover, 

Latium is progressing faster than Lombardy (Milan), Piedmont 
(Turin) and Liguria (Genoa), 

(2) Table I— 1— 14, talcen from an Italian author - Cesare Lemal^ 
throws into relief the very clear increase in the internal nobility 
of the Italian population during the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Only the results of the censuses of 1911, 1931 and 1951 are 
taken into consideration. 



Cesare Lemmi, ''Mobility interna della popolezione" 

Rivista italiana di economia- demografia e statistic; - Vol,* XII, 
1958, llo, 3-4 • The author notes in particular that, "the 

regions in which the greatest relative number of immigrants 
are found are the least agricultural, thus they are those in 
which the industrial activities and the other activities currently 
described as tertiary prevail". 
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Table 1-1-14 t Treads in Italian Internal Mobility According 
to a Comparison betv/een the Places of Birth and 
Residence of the Persons Recorded in 19H> 1931 
end 1951 



Regions 


Per cent. 


of 


Region of 


Per cent, of 


of 


population 


residence 


population bom 


Birth 


residing from 




in other regions 




their region 












of birth 














1911 


1931 


1951 




1911 


1931 , 


1951 


Piedmont and 








Piedmont and 








Valle d‘ Aosta 


5.4 


7.7 


8.1 


Valle d'Aoste 


5.4 


10.2 


13.5 


Lombardy 


3.9 


5.6 


5.0 


Lomb.oxdy 


5.8 


9.5 


11.7 


Trent ino-A .Adige 


— 


7.0 


7.1 


Tren.-A.A. 


— 


7.3 


10.6 


Veneto-Priuli 


3.8 


10. 2 


13.2 


Veneto-Pr, 


2.6 


3.9 


3.7 


Liguria 


6.4 


8.5 


8.8 


Liguria 


17.7 


25.8 


26.6 


Emilia-Romagna 


7.8 


9.6 


9.9 


Emil. -Rom. 


4.3 


5.7 


6.0 


Tuscany 


5.8 


8.4 


8.5 


Tuscany 


3.9 


5.7 


7.0 


Umbrip 


10.9 


L3.3 


12.7 


Umbria 


5.7 


7.9 


8.5 


Marche 


8.8 


11. 7 


13.1 


Marche 


4.1 


4.S 


4.9 


Lazio 


6.1 


6.2 


5.9 


Lazio 


19.3 


20.1 


22.7 


Abruzzi and Molise 


6.1 


8.7 


10.3 


Abr. and Mol, 


2.6 


3.5 


3.9 


Campania 


4.0 


5.4 


6.2 


Campania 


4.1 


4.9 


3.9 


Apulia 


3.9 


7.6 


8.1 


Apulia 


2.8 


3.3 


3.5 


Basilicata 


5.0 


8.4 


9.5 


Basilicata 


4.9 


4.8 


5-0 


Calabria 


3.4 


5.0 


7.5 


Calabria 


2.0 


2.7 


2.3 


Sicily 


2.1 


4.C 


5.7 


Sicily 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 


Sardinia 


3.1 


6.1 


6.0 


Sardinia 


2.3 


3.2 


3.4 


Italy 


4.8 


7.4 


8.5 


Italy 


4.8 


7.3 


8.2 



For reasons of comparability the provinces of Gorizia, 
Trieste, Fixane, Pola and Zara he.ve been excluded, Udine is 
associated with Venezia. 
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(3) Table 1-1-15 gives the internal migratory balance, 
positive or negative according to region, for the* triennial 
periods 1952-54, 1955-57 and 1958-60.1 



Table I-l-l^ . ^temal Jiigratorv Ealance 

(Het Balance s per Triennial Period ) 



Regions 


1952-54 


1955-57 


1958-60 


1952-60 


Piedmont 


87,246 


114,060 


125,232 


326,538 


Valle d* Aosta 


1,886 


1,283 


2,656 


5,825 


ligiaria 


31,884 


43,025 


57,602 


132,511 


Lombardy 


66,890 


117,607 


184,104 


368,601 


Trentino-Alto Adige 


3,134 


- 1,257 


- 1,258 


619 


Veneto 

Priuli-Vene zia 


- 96,695 


- 110,903 


- 93,873 


-301,471 


Giulia 


4,726 


18,496 


- 4,860 


18,362 


E imilla-Romagna 


- 2,399 


- 9,679 


- 4,759 


- 16,837 


Marche 


- 21,816 


- 24,644 


- 26,236 


- 72,696 


Tuscany 


20,322 


17,821 


14,767 


52,910 


Umbria 


- 4,295 


- 9,308 


- 13,645 


- 27,248 


Lazio 


53,555 


68,204 


83,635 


205,394 


Abruzzl and Molisa 


- 17,291 


- 27,905 


- 34,205 


- 79,401 


Cafflpr,?la 


- 32,604 


- 29,528 


- 43,721 


-105,853 


Apulia 


- 23,582 


- 63,780 


- 85,587 


-172,949 


Basilicata 


- 7,885 


- 13,655 


- 20,454 


- 41,994 


Calabria 


- 29,091 


- 36,732 


- 54,814 


-120,637 


Sicily 


- 32,054 


- 41,257 


- 64,324 


-137,635 


Sardii^a 


- 1,931 


- 11,848 


- 20,260 


- 34.039 


Sardinian Lire 


(1952-60) 


: 34,039 







Sonfce; frmn a study by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica. 

Figures reproduced in S. Somogyl, art, elt . 

Altogether, if the internal migrants are added together (net 
bailees of immigrants obviously equal to the sum of the emigrants) 
there are 1,110,760 persons for the whole of the 
period 195c-1960. These figures may be conpared with caution to 
the number of l,:u.7,000 net emigrants to foreign countries during 
the same period (cf. table I-l-l, Italy, second line, 1952-60). 



In the article by S. Somogyl already quoted, there is an 
analogous table, but the statistics available to the author 
related only to 1952-59. We have made the cilculations again in 
three triennial periods, and of course the total 
(1952-60) has in. consequence been modified. It should also be 
noted that in order to avoid overburdening the text we only supnly 
tho inromal migratory balances for ea<i:h period of three years 
It must; hov?ever, be pointed out that ISTAT gives double-entry 
annual tables of figures (regions of origin and 

(footnote continued on p.41) 







It is also possible to measure the relative Importpnce of 
each Italisja region in the intemel end international currents 
of migration. The period 1952— 59> for which complete figures 
are available, has been taien (table 1-1-16). 

Table 1-1-16 . Relative Importance of Eo.ch Region in the 

frtemai and international Migratory Movements . 
1952-59. Only the net balances for the whole 
period are tahen. 



In thousands 



Regions 


Inter -2 

Kigrs 

ITet 

Immi^'ation 


regional 

ition 

Ret 

Emi^ation 


Inteim 

Migre 

Net 

Immigration 


ational 

tion 

Net • 
Emigration 
(-) 


Piedmont 


28.4 




1.36 




Valle d’ Aosta 


0.6 






0.25 


Liguria 


12.3 






0.08 


Lombardy 


32.7 






4.16 


Trentino-Alto 










Adige 


0.1 






0.43 


Veneto 




28.6 




18.58 


Priuli-Venezia 










Giulia 


2.2 






5.06 


’Smilia-Romagna 




1.6 




4.50 


Marche 




6.9 




2.38 


Tuscany 


5.1 






1.67 


Umbria 




2.4 




0.61 


Lazio 


18.6 






5.52 


Abruzzi and 










Molise 




7.2 




12.44 


Campania 




9.6 




13.72 


Apulia 




14,9 




5.91 


Basilicata 




3.6 




2.26 


Calabria 




10.5 




12.90 


Sicily 




12.0 




10.15 


Sardinia 




2.7 




0.74 




100.0 


100.0 


1.36 


101.36 



Source: St. Somogyi, article quoted . 



1 

(footnote continued from p. 40 
regions of destination) which enable the gross inter-regional 
movements to be pin-pointed, Cf. for example, for 1958, 1959 
arku I960, Office statistique des Communaut^s Europ^enn^, 
Statist iques sociales . issue quoted, pp. 224-225. 



With the sole exception of Piedmont, which is the 
first Italian region to benefit from net immigration from 
abroad, all the other regions still supplied (dtiring the 
period 1952-59) manpower to the other European countries, 
Veneto btands out for the exceptional part which it plays 
in the migratory movements both to foreign co^mtries and 
to other regions of Italy. Then come the following regions: 
Abiruzzi and Molise, Campania, Apulia, Calabria Sicilv. 

As against this, the principal centres of attraction appear 
to be Milan, Turin, Genoa and. Rome, The various 
methods of statistical pin-pointing lead, as may be seen, to 
xdentxcal conclusions. 



By comparison 



At the present time there is a very intense urbanisation 
movement which concerns not only Rome and the great cities 
of the "industrial triangle" (Milan-Tiu*in-(Jenoa) but also 
Bologne, Catenia, Palermo, Raples and Florence, i By c 
with Prance end other countries which have been longer 
ondustrialised, it may be noted that the urban concentration 
still tearing place in the large and the verv large towns. 
Thxs means that important problems suddenly arise in various 
spheres - housing, the transport network, educational and 
health facilities, etc; more particularly in the field of the 
present study the backward and forward movements (daily 
mobnity) attain such proportions that the public authorities 
muso gxv6 them close attention.- Understaxidably economists 
and sociologists are anxious to know how the immigrants fit in 
to these big industrial cities. 






Between 1951 anci 1961 the total population grew, as 
already stated, by 6.2 per cent. This percentage must be 
compared with those of the demographic growth in Turin 
(+41.7 per cent.) Rome (+30.8 per cent.) Bologne (+29.5 per 
cent.) Milan (+24.1 per cent.) etc. Cf„ It?lv Todav. 
op. cit. p. 17. 

2 

Ci . a splendid study by the Lombardy Industrial 
Association, Contrihuto alio studio del morimen''‘o nendolare 
oelle for ze di layoro in prqvincia di"~Iril?no (hvl’rimc~ori;^ and 
Pietro Bemasconi) Milan 1963, especially pp. 21 et seq. 

(graphs and charts). The responsible officials of the 
administrative authorities, trade imion confederations, in 
this case employers’ confederations do not fail to express 
thexr concern at the magnitude of this orohlem, which is 
costly for the workers and for the whole of the nation. 



A few words may be saa.v'’ here about the exceptional case of 
the enormous growth of th^ ^own of Turin. Between 1946 and 
I960 the arrival of 535 » 316 persons and the departure of 218,668 
were recorded. The populati.on thus grew by more than 316,000 
persons, Ko other important agglomeration experienced such an 
upswing. Certain Italian authors have spoken of the 
"Meridionalizzazione* *' ('‘Southemising") and "Venetizzazione" 
("Venetianising!') of the population of the north-western towns 
and of Turin in perticxilar. This unquestioned capital of the 
automobile (whose share of the net added value to the production 
of Turin is more then a quarter) drained workers first of all 
from the surrounding comi^unes end the rest of Piedmont, thor 
from all the other regions - more than 150,000 southerners have 
settled there and the heads of families have been able to find 
work without great difficult,^ As one euthor has said, "Fiat 
has taken the place of the kings in Piedmont in all the 
economic, social, industrial and ertistic activities of the 
city. ‘*2 Ho other western country offers such examples of recent 
urban growth. 



^Cf. hr. Plavia Seccone lerossi, ‘’Problemi di inseriraento 
rel lavoro degli immigrati meridionali a Torino", article 
published in the special issue of Mondo Scoromico . 23-30 
December 1S61 devoted to the "miracle" capitals (Le ca.pitale 
del "miracolo"). See also M. Vanni, "I* immigrazione a Torino 
dall* Italia Meridionale", Riv i sta di Geografia ltgl» « March 1957, 

C. Tagliacame, "La noridionalizzazibne e I'a Venc t'i'zzaziono della 
popolazione italiana', Stato socialc . August 1957. These two 
articles were excellently reviewed by Pierre Gabert, Turin - Ville 
Industriell c . Paris, Presses bhiversitaires, 1964, pp. 'loh ct. seq. 

* P, (fabert, op. cit. p.l61. The author states (p.245) 
that the increase by net inmigraition (between 1951 and 1957) 
was three times greater (in peroerteges) in Turin than in Some, 
Genoa or iiilan, and 24 times greeter tlian in Haples. Taking 
account orly of arrivals (gross figures) the Piedmontese 
made up 43 per cent, of the whole]| the other northern Italians 
18 per cent, those from the centre 9 per cent., with 5 per cent., 
from abroad. The soxitherners' share in this migratory movement 
was 25 per cent I And yet the Mezzogiomo and the large islands 
are rele.tively far removed from Turin. 
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3. 



.Mobility In Ge raany^ 



Khat strikes the reader of German demographic statistics 
most of all is of course the great increase in the population 
residing within the present frontiers of the Federal Republic* 

June) the population grew from 

42,998,500 to 56,174,800, including the western part of Berlin, 
i.e. by 30.6 per cent. There are few industrialised countries 
of Western Europe which could claim such an increase* It has 
already been said that to a considerable extent this demographic 
addition is due to the massive arrival of eastern Germans. 
Between 1950 and 1961 the growth is more than 5 million persons 
if the census figures are compared. The current of immigration 
has not slackened since 1950, even though eastern Germans are 
forbidden to move into western territory (1961). This fact is 
due to the size of the immigration of non-German workers, 
especially from Italy, Spain and Greece. 



Table 1-1-17 shows the trends in the net migratory balazices 
of the German Federal territory from 1958 to 1962 and enables 
the progressive substitution of foreigners to be seen. 

It will be noted in particular that the very recent 
tendencies reveal an almost complete disappearance of the German 
migrations to distant countries (Oceania and especially Anerica) 
and the growing importance of the immigration from poverty 
stricken southern Europe, that is to say from countries not 
belonging to the European Economic Commtanity. 



Table 1-1-17. Amual Net Migratory Balances of Germany 
between 1958 ^d 1962 



Countries and 
territories 


1958 


1959 


1960 ^ 


r 1961 


1962 


Italy 

Other countries 


12,646 


21,690 


86,025 


86,658 


70,174 


of the E.iS.C. 


8,111 


3,508 


14,450 


16,617 


14,351 


(Total E.EoC. 


20,757 


30,198 


100,475 


103,275 


84,525) 


Greece 


- 


_ 


24,271 


29,195 


38, 989 


Spain 


- 




28,103 


42,009 


41,523 


Turkey 

Other European 


•• 


— 


2,638 


7,457 


14,096 


countries 


47,544 


39,440 


32,377 


30,681 


44,084 






4 



^ When not otherwise stated this refers to the German 
Federal Republic, excluding the city of West Berlin. 



Tatle 1-1-17 (contd.) 



Countries and 
territories 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


EUROPE* 


68,301 


69,638 


187,864 


212,617 


223,217 


AliERICA 


-20,702 


-18,129 


-11, 997 


- 2,380 


- 319 


ASIA 


5,073 


4,961 


5,361 


7,248 


7,917 


OCEANIA 


- 2,455 


- 6,371 


- 7,045 


- 1,620 


1,105 


AFRICA 


601 


1,016 


2,885 


7,202 


6,247 


TOTAL - FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


50,747 


51,101 


176,852 


223,091 


238,209 


Berlin 


61,260 


61,501 


70, 608 


89,914 


28,353 


Soviet Occupational 
Zone 


114,762 


74,206 


110,511 


110,141 


7,635 


Ex-Gennan terri- 
tories under 
"foreign 
administration” 


102,132 


25,354 


7,230 


7,512 


8,053 


TMknown or not 
declared 


57 


-1,459 


-1^175 


425 


2,291 


TOTAL 


328,958 


210, 703 


364,026 


431,083 


284,541 


♦ Europe except the 


Eastern 


territories 






Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. The official statistics 


have been simplified by regrouping a 


few lines. 



There has been little international migration of people 
of German origin. (See table 1-1-18.) 



Table 



yj-A* a uxun iiux'uau ui 

lEaKludinK Hiaratorj 


vaeman uiT^izens 
1 Movements between 


the "Two Germatjies”; 


> between 1958 and 1962 





1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Total of 
immigrants 

Total of 
emigrants 

Migratory 

balance 


90, 770 
92,929 

-2,159 


78,849 

92,883 

1 

-14,034 1 


74,320 

89,167 

-14,847 


75,397 

80,461 

- 5,064 


69,038 

74,638 

-5,600 


Lire ; immigrants (1961) - 


75,39T 






^ 


■ ■ 

Source; Statistische Jahrbiicher der Bundesrenublik Deutschlanr 


given in Office statistique des Comaunautes Europeennes, 

Statisticues de I'emoloi. 196:^. No. pp. 



This having been said; the internal migrations may now 
be examined, bearing in mind that, as in Italy, the statistics 
are drawn up with great precision; as a matter of fact, all 
changes of residence must be notified in accordance with legal 
provisions. Every year the Statistical Services (Statistiches 
Bundesamt, Wiesbaden) publish as a separate issue the figures 
for international and internal migration; it is of course 
possible to know for each "province” (Land) and for each 
"district” (Kneis) the annual number of immigrants and emigrants.^ 
Here only the jjat annual migratory balances by "provinces” will 
shown, tracing the trends since 1960. (Cf. tables 1-1-19 and 



Cf . Statistisches Bundesamt, Die Wanderunyer[ Jahre 1955 . 
... im J ahre 1956 . ... im Jahre 195 7. 1/anderuneer 1958. 

Likewise, with a slightly different title, cf / Bevolkerune und 
Kultur, Reihe 3 , Wander uneen 1959 . ... 1960 . . .7 19^1 . TT. 19^2 . 
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Table I«l-19 . Population Trends by L^d according to 
the CensiMes of l3 September 1950 and 
6 June 1961. Percentages of Increase 



Provinces 


1950 

(1,000) 


1961 

(1,000) 


Percentage 
of variation 


Schle swig-Holste in 


2594.6 


2317.4 


- 10.7 


Hamburg 


1605.6 


1832.3 


+ 14.1 


Nledersachsen 


5797.4 


6640.9 


- 2.3 


Bremen 


558.6 


706.4 


+ 26.5 


Nordrhein-Westfalen 


13197.0 


15901.7 


+ 20.5 


Hessen 


4323.8 


4814.4 


+ 11.3 


Rheinlanc.-Pfalz 


3004.8 


3417,1 


+ 13.7 


Baden-WUrttemberg 


6430.2 


7759.2 


+ 20.7 


Bayern 


9184.5 


9515.5 


+ 3.6 


Saarland 


944.7 


1072.6 


+ 13.5 


GERMANS’ (excluding 
Berlin) 


48641.2 


53977.4 


+ 11.0 


West Berlin 


2147.0 


2197.4 


+ 2.3 


GERMANY (including 
Berlin) 


50788.2 


56174.8 


+ 10.6 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. Statististisches Jahrbuch 

fUr die Bundesraoublik Deutschland. 1963. o. 34. 











Leaving aside the slightly oxccptioncl case of Berlin, 
it will be seen that tho "Lander" may be placed in four 
different classes i 



First, the "provinces" that have suffered reductions in 
population, i.e. Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony, where the 
outward movement has manifestly taken place to the advantage 
of Hamburg and Bremen* 

Secondly, a "province" with a moderate demographic increase 
(bslcw the national average), i*6. Bavaria. 

Thirdly, the "provinces" in which the increase in population 
has been considerable (between 11 per cent, and 20 per cent.) i.e. 
the Saar, the Rhineland and the Palatinate, Hamburg and Hesse ^ 

Finally, three regions with a very important demographic 
growth, (higher than 20 per cent.) i.e. Bremen, North Rhine, 
Westphalia, and Baden>Wurtemberg. 



Table 1-1-20. Net iTmu^^ l Balanoes of Internal Migration 



^ ^ LSnder 
Years'-^^.,^^ 


Sohleswig- 

Holstein 


Hamburg 


Nieder- 

saohsen 


Bremen 


Nordrhein 

Westfalen 


Hessen 


Hheinland 

Pfalz 


Baden- 

Wlirttemberg 




1950 


- 


122965 


+ 39987 


- 148600 


+ 15014 


+ 


124868 


+ 12970 


+ 88671 


+ 74400 


- si 


1951 


- 


99295 


+ 24383 


- 140298 


+ 12261 


+ 


178388 


+ 11324 


+ 19302 


+ 60530 


” '^1 


1952 


— 


78972 


+ 20666 


- 122365 


+ 8966 


+ 


148453 


+ 8797 


+ 15745 


+ 67215 


— 6® 


1953 


- 


94739 


+ 11009 


- 107305 


+ 10594 


+ 


179587 


+ 5617 


+ 7685 


+ 63567 


” 


1954 


- 


52412 


+ 159'50 


- 94011 


+ 9765 


+ 


120055 


+ 7373 


+ 1795 


+ 55809 


- 6| 


1955 


— 


38947 


+ 15885 


- 85944 


+ 10388 


+ 


99201 


+ 9331 


- 5974 


+ 46499 




1956 


— 


19790 


+ 14110 


- 75464 


+ 12070 


+ 


69404 


+ 6505 


^ 5785 


+ 34652 


- 3i 


1957 


- 


6893 


+ 0723 


- 63517 


+ 11323 


+ 


50305 


+ 6428 


- 2789 


+ 23580 


- 2 % 


1958 


— 


5860 


+ 5421 


- 48822 


+ 5206 


+ 


41143 


+ 3972 


- 7161 


+ 21044 


- 1^ 


1959 


— 


540 


+ 5138 


- 568OI 


+ 9281 


+ 


7490 


+ 9283 


- 15017 


+ 21205 




i960 


+ 


3526 


+ 389 


- 29123 


+ 7065 


- 


145I8 


+ 16331 


- 8418 


+ 15159 


+ 3 


1961 


+ 


4348 


- 3813 


- 23991 


+ 2013 


- 


17O8I 


+ 17644 


- 4410 


+ 13194 




1962 


+ 


3226 


- 4281 


- 10028 


+ 115 


- 


28269 


+ 18026 


+ 586 


+ 12445 


+ la 


1950-1955 


- 


478328 


+127910 


- 690523 


+ 66988 


+ 


850552 


+ 55412 


+127224 


+368100 


— 4i» 


1956-1962 


- 


21903 


+ 25687 


- 295746 


+ 48673 


+ 


108474 


+ 78269 


- 42994 


+141279 


” 41 


1950-1962 




500311 


+153597 

i 


- 994269 


+115661 


+ 


959026 


+I3368I 


+ 04230 


+509379 





Souxoet Wanderungen (op«oit«). Our oaloulations of the various totals in this tablo< 
* 1957-62 for the Saar. 
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|i^teinal Migration 
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S 


Niedor- 

saohsen 


Bremen 


Nordrhein 

Westfalen 


Hessen 


Rheinland 

Pfalz 


Baden- 

WUrttemherg 


Bayern 


Saarland 

(since 

1957) 


Total inter- 
provincial 
migration 


987 


- 148600 


+ 15014 


+ 


124868 


+ 


12970 


+ 


88671 


+ 74400 


- 84545 




555910 


383 


- 140298 


+ 12261 


+ 


178388 


+ 


11524 


+ 


19302 


+ 60530 


- 75580 




306188 


666 


- 122365 


+ 8966 


+ 


148453 


+ 


8797 


+ 


15745 


+ 67215 


- 68505 




269842 


:oo9 


- 107305 


+ 10594 


+ 


179587 


+ 


5617 


+ 


7685 


+ 63567 


- 76OI5 




278059 


No 


- 94011 


+ 9765 


+ 


120055 


+ 


7573 


+ 


1795 


+ 55889 


- 64454 




210857 


N5 


- 85944 


+ 10388 


+ 


99201 


+ 


9551 


«i» 


5974 


+ 46499 


- 50439 




I8I504 


nio 


- 75464 


+ 12870 


+ 


69404 


+ 


6585 




5785 


+ 54652 


- 36582 




137621 


>723 


- 63517 


+ 11323 


+ 


50305 


+ 


6428 


- 


2789 


+ 2558O 


- 25236 


- 1924 


100359 


5421 


- 48822 


+ 5206 


+ 


41143 


+ 


3972 


«i» 


7161 


+ 21044 


- 13665 


- 1280 


76786 


5138 


- 56801 


+ 9281 


+ 


7490 


+ 


9233 


- 


15017 


+ 21205 


- 4293 


+ 4254 


56651 


[389 


- 29123 


+ 7065 


- 


145I8 


+ 


16331 


«i» 


8418 


+ 15159 


+ 6210 


+ 5579 


52059 


hi 3 


- 23991 


+ 2813 


- 


1708I 


+ 


17644 


«i» 


4410 


+ 15194 


+ 10536 


+ 760 


49295 


p281 


• 18028 


+ 115 


- 


28269 


+ 


18026 


+ 


586 


+ 12445 


+ 16939 


- 759 


51557 


tTio' 


- 698523 


66988 


+ 


850552 


+ 


55412 


+127224 


+368 100 


-4195I8 






hs7 


~ 295746 


+ 48673 


+ 


108474 


+ 


78269 


- 


42994 


+141279 


- 46089 


+ 4430* 




I597 

t 


- 994269 


+115661 


+ 


959026 


+133681 


+ 

1 

1— 


84230 


+509379 


-465407 




J ^ 



ittla'tions ot the various totals in this table. 



9 - 12-65 



•i 



% 



er|c 
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An examination of the net annual balances of internal 
migration from Land to Land leads "to several interesting obser- 
vations concerning the period 1950-1962. It will immediately 
be seen that certain Lander are generally svsaking ragions of 
emigration - these are the provinces that hfi'^e experienced 
absolute reductions in population or a very moderate increase 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and Bavaria). It will next 
be noted that the first years of the period under examination 
showed much bigger migratory balances than the later years - 
an inter-regional demographic equilibrium is now almost completely 
established, since the gross immigration in each province nearly com- 
pensates for the gross emigration, whereas in 1950-55 sorit! regions 
largely ''emptied'’ themselves to the advantage of certain polar 
"provinces'' (North Rhine-Westphalia and Baden -Uurtemberg in 
particular attracted hundreds of thousands of migrants). This 
return to a progressive equilibrium may be measured by the trends 
in the annual totals of inter-provincial migration (last column 
of table 1-1-20) or by a comparison of the regional totals for 
1950-55 (six years) and 1956-62 (seven years). Taking for example 
the "provinces ' of emigration, during the period 1950-55 Schleswig- 
Holstein lost nearly 500,000 persons (net balances) but only 
22,000 during the following seven years; similarly Lower Swony 
lost 700,000 persons from 1950 to 1955 and less than 300,000 from 
1956 to 1962. Hamburg gained five times as many Immigrants 
between 1950 and 1955 as during the following seven years, while 
North Rfaine-Westphalia gained 850,000 persons from 1950 to 1955 
and only 108,000 between 1956 and 1962. 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention to the striking 
contrast between Germany and Italy - in the one case, powerful 
internal currents of migration beco^tog stronger during the most 
recent years; in the other, on the contrary, a progressive 
stabilisation after the upheavals of the war and its immediate 
consequences, a better distribution of labour to the advantage 
progressively of the least traditionally industrialised regions 
(for technical reasons, already mentioned the case of B’rance), 
with the poles of development and the zones of hyper-concentration 
of working populations tending, slowly it is true, to lose some 
of their relative importance. 

The analogy with France and the contrast with Italy show 
themselves lastly in another way - it is the small towns which 
benefit more and more from the immigration movements, both 
internal and international. Table 1-1-21 allows this to be 
readily seen.' 
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Table 1-1-21 . Migration according to the Size 
of the Population Centres 

(per thousand Inhabitants) 



Years 

♦ 


Less 

than 

1,000 


1,000 

to 

2,000 


2,000 

to 

5,000 


5.000 
to 

20.000 


20,000 

to 

100,000 


More 

than 

100,000 


Total 








(a) Ip 


temal Migration 






1955 


-22.1 


- 8.5 


+ 0.3 


+ 4.6 


+ 5.7 


+ 8.5 


Balance nil 


1956 


-27.6 


-12.7 


- 1.2 


+ 2.9 


+ 6.1 


+13.7 


it 


1957 


-22.0 


- 9.0 


- 0.5 


+ 4.3 


+ 5.7 


+ 8.7 


ti 


1958 


-17.3 


- 6.2 


+ 0.7 


+ 3.5 


+ 3.7 


+ 6.2 


u 


1959 


-15.8 


- 4.1 


+ 2.4 


+ 4.4 


+ 1.6 


+ 4.4 


n 


1960 


-12.1 


- 1.0 


+ 5.5 


+ 2.4 


0.7 


+ 1.8 


It 


1961 


- 9.4 


- 0.7 


+ 6.6 


+ 2.3 


+ 0.8 


- C.O 


It 








(b) Int 


emal an 


id 












International Migrations 




1955 


-26 c 5 


-10.0 


+ 2.5 


+ 9.8 


+14.9 


+23.4 


+ 6*2 


1956 


-23.4 


- 8.1 


+ 4.2 


+10.2 


+14-4 


+22.1 


+ 6-8 


1957 


-17.2 


- 2.5 


+ 6.7 


+13.2 


+15.5 


+16.2 


+ 8.2 


1958 


-13.7 


- 1.1 


+ 7.1 


+10.7 


+11.0 


+13.0 


+ 0.3 


1959 


-13.7 


- 1.0 


+ 6.0 


+ 9.6 


+ 6.1 


+ 8.8 


+ 4.0 


1960 


- 9.3 


+ 3.3 


+10.6 


+12.2 


+ 8.9 


+ 9.6 


+ 6.8 


1961 


- 6.4 


+ 5.4 


+13.2 


+14.0 


-*■10.2 


+ 8.6 


+ 8.0 



* Before 1955 the classes covered by censuses were different 
(towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants, towns between 2,000 and 
20,000, with no changes for the other classes). 



Taking into consideration, for example, all the migrations, 
it will be seen that the towns of 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants 
were formerly on the way to depopulation; since 1960 the 
movement has been reversed. In 1955 the towns of more than 
100,000 Inhabitants attracted a very large number of persons, 
whereas in 1959-61 it was the towns of 5,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants that became relatively the most attra-tive. 
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SeograsMc ^, Mobility in O ther European Countries: 
a Hapid S arve;y — — 



To end this statiscical exaciination by country, a few 
words may be said about the migratory movements in the TJnited 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden. None of these 
highly developed countries has Icnown demographic movements as 
xntense as those in the countries already examined. But a few 
comments may nevertheless be offered. 



A. lu the Ih4.ted_K;4nsdQlll, although the British continue 
to emxgraoe xn limxted numbers to the distant ihiglish-speaking 
jjountrxes, a noteworthy immigratioa movement has been coiiwt 
on sxnce the end of the war. This concerns first of all a 
few thousand persons fiom the "white" commonwealthl, but it is 
above all unskilled ’*co3.oured" workers who have moved in - at 
"title of the 1961 census there seem to have been about 
100,000 Asians, 300,000 West Indians and 30,000 Africans. To 
these must be added more than 700,000 persons from the Irish 
Eepublic and 400,000 other foreigners. It will be known that 
^ Ac u passea on 18 April 1962 gave the Government power for 
^ive years to control immigration from the colonies, the 
Commonwealth and the Republic of Ireland, thus breaking a 
long tradition ^ 



Internal migration seems to be on a fairly small scale. 

The l^nistry of Iiabour records every year the number cf workers 
TOO have cnanjred fiom one region to another. Table 1-1-22 
givBs an idaa of i«li6 sligh.'t ext©nt of goograpliicaiL mobiXitar 
in the United Kingdom (London and the southern and eastern 
regions still continue to attract workers) if reference is 
made only to the regional balances. 



“In 1961 there were about 300,000 Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans living in the United Kingdom. 
According to the Observer of 26 November 1961, 500 Australian 
dentists have set upinTjondon. On the British migrations see 
^so R.B, Davidsons "Immigration and Unen^loyment in the 
UMted n^dom, 1955-1962" British Journal of Industrial Rela- 
tions. February 1965. (The author stresses the extent of 
unemployment amongst the immigrants from the underdeveloped 
countries - West Indians and especisilly Pakistanis. ) 
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Table I-1--22 In^e^Regional MlCTatlon between 1 July IQ 61 

June 1962 Tin Thouaanda o f Persons ovQy 
1 5 JC ear a of Age) ,i Great Britaliri Workers only 



Regions 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Regional Balances 


London and South 
Eastern 


215 


200 


15 


Eastern and 
Southern 


160 


125 


37 


South Western 


51 


56 


- 5 


Midlands 


85 


97 


-12 


lorkohire and 
Lincolnshire 


60 


62 


- 2 


North Western 


80 


83 


- 3 


Northern 


32 


42 


-10 


Scotland 


31 


49 


-18 


Wales 


32 


34 


- 2 


Totals 


746 


746 


0 



Office sources; A table given by Professor Guy Houth in the 
Geographical Mobility of Manpower, Castelfusano Seminar 
(November 1965) i organised by the O.B.C.D, , has been slightly 
simplified. Page 11 of Report No. 2. 

It may be observed that generally speaking women are less 
mobile than men and that young people move about much more 
readily than older workers, 

B, The exceptional situation in the Netherlands is well 
toown. Between 1900 and 1950 the resideni population doubled 
(from 5 to 10 million inhabitants) while the rest of Europe 
saw only a much more moderate increase (+27 per cent.). It 
will be readily understood that this country had traditionally 
been an exporter of men (and capital), since the smallness of 
its territory and the extent of its agriculture did not allow 
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its annual surpluses of manpower to be absorbed.^ However, 
very great economic activity (facilitated perhaps by the 
repatriation of capital from Indonesia) has not only made it 
possible in recent years to take on new workers but has required 
the entry of several thousand foreigners (Table II-l-l) shows 
how international migratory movements have changed). It will 
be noted that, as in Italy and Germany, the internal migrations 
can easily be counted because each person who changes his 
domicile is under an obligation to inform the administrative 
authorities. Table 1-1—23 shows that the internal migration 
favours the regions of the south and east in particular. 

Table 1-1-2 3 toual Balances of Internal Migration bv Large 
Begions. Between 1958 and 1Q62 



Regions 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


North Netherlands 
Bast Nethei’lands 
Ijsselmeer Polders 
ffeet Netherlands 
Zealand 

South Netherlands 


-5,665 
-1, 662 
+ 949 
+4,722 
-1,658 
+3,314 


-5,417 
+2,507 
+ 117 
+3,184 
-2,428 
+2,216 


-6,825 
+4,344 
- 97 
+3,238 
-2,485 
+1,956 


-4,737 
+6,013 
- 504 
-1,313 

-2,233 

+2,929 


-3,220 
+2,728 
+ 356 

-2,330 
-1,835 
+4,300 



Source: Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek . given in Statisti- 

ques eoci^VsT l963. Ho. 4. onT~bit . 



0. Althou^ eaonomic conditions in Belgium may not have 
been so favourable as in the neighbouring countries (Geimiany, 
Netherlands and Prance) during the last ten years, it must not 
be concluded that this country has a surplus of labour. On 
the contrary, the immigration of foreign workers has gone on 
continually, except only for a period 1955-61, when there was 
a fairly clear falling off in economic growth, Italians and 
Spaniards males up the most important foreign groups in a weak 
current of migration. 

Internal migration is hampered by the language barrier, 
as may be seen from the statistics.^ Por example, the 
emigration of people from Antwerp was relatively considerable 



% 



Cfo European Coal and Steel Oommunity, Obsta c les to the 
Workers and Social Problems of Readaptataon '{'ref'. 
1869/ 2/ 5 6/1, pp. This s'tudy, written in 1955-5^6, 

recalls that the Butch specialists desired an annual expatria- 
tion of 50,000 persons, including 20,000 economically active. 
Today the Ketherland;^ is short of labour. 



2 

Table 1-1-24 concerns only the year I960. The annuaires 
statis tiques della. Belgique supply regular information on tiie 
internal and international migratory movements. 







to Brabant (bilingual) */estwm Flanders and Limbourg) but 
practically nil to Hainaut (.Ions), thu province of Liege and 
the province of Na>3ur. Or* to give another example, immigra- 
tion to the region of Namur comes from Liege, Brabant and 
Hainaut but is insignificant from the Flemish regions. It 

r ® veritable frontier separates the '’two Belgiuas" 

(cf. table 1-1-24). ^ 



Table 1-1-24. lligration Inside Belgium in 1960 



Regions of 






. ' '1 
Regions of Destination 










origin 


1 


2 


5 


4 


3 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


1 . Antwerp 


- 


5206 


1536 


3412 


521 


479 


1746 


84 


167 


13151 


2 . Rrsbant 


5654 


- 


4023 


5166 


10713 


4033 


2473 


1266 


3121 


56449 


5 . B.Flanders UJ 2 


2853 


- 


2658 


103? 


320 


343 


74 


136 


8553 




2139 


3879 


2869 


- 


801 


201 


309 


61 


108 


10367 


5 * Hainaut 


426 


6244 


1056 


756 


- 


1315 


237 


424 


3468 


15926 


6 . Liege 


440 


2899 


358 


209 


1707 




1451 


1501 


1598 


10163 


7 * Liffiboiirg 
8 . Luxem- 


1593 


I8I5 


311 


546 


442 


1294 




80 


88 


6169 


bourg 


84 


863 


68 


62 


424 


1221 


53 




873 


3648 


9 . Hamur 


182 


2610 


158 


128 


3789 


1580 


140 


1145 




9732 


Total 


II65O 


26369 


10379 


12937 


19434 


10443 


6752 


4635 


9559 


112158 



lire Total (oolumn ?) 10379 



D. Lastly, a few words may be said about the migratory 
movements in Swgden (the richest and most industrialised, the 
largest and most popijlous of tlie Scandinavian countries) . On 
1 January 1963, 129,700 foreign workers Oaostly Finns, Norwegians 
and Danes) were registered therv. The not annual I'low of entries 
involves about 7,000 to 8,000 workers. /m equivalent number 
are naturalised every year.-*- The foreigners, moreover, consti- 
tute only some 3.5 per cant, of the total active population, a 
percentage comparable to that cf tho German Federal Republic but 
much lower than that of France (about 10 per cent, with a tendency 
to ^crease quite rapidly). laving regard to the severe climatic 
conditions in the north of Sweden and the difficulties in tie 
way of setting of industries, (the cost of living is definitely 
higher there than in Stockholm) the Covemment does not seel: to 
maintain populations in the north at all costs. The interns*! 
migratory movements are therefore towards the south. Howei-er, 
the problem remains unsolved as was pointed out by the O.S.C .D. 
"examiners” in a recent report for the Manpower and Social iffairs 
Committee - the present migratory current precipitates the 



Kungl Arbetsmarknadsstryrelsen, Berattelse a^t^aeTidfe 
yerksy iheten under 1962 . There is a suamary in English. 
The above infonnation is taken from p.82 of this booklet. 
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depopulation of more than, half the. teiryitory, ..hich probably 
creates a vicious circle, rt=ducing still further tne eaployjient 
opporttinitiss for th- population which remains in the northern 
regions.! 



* 



* * 

Three countries have been examined in some detail and four 
others have just been reviewed in a more sunmary manner. It 
is now possible to attempt a synthesis and to compare the 
phenomens of geographical mobility in the industrialised coun- 
tries of ' Jestem Europe with the movemencs of population recorded 
in the T&dted States since the end of the last war. 



O.S.C.D. Reviews of iIanpov;er and Social Policies, labour 
Market Policy In Sweden . Paris, 1963 (especially pp. 51 eu seq) 
Report of the Examiners, Messrs. Ilansholt and Kirstein. 
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Section 3 » Attempts at International Comparisons of 
Geographical Iloblllty (iftilted States 
and Western Europe^ 

The Manpower Report of the President rightly emphasises that: 

« 

“The Meric an people have a characteristic readiness 
to move. Of the 159 million persons 5 years old and over 
in the country in 1960, 75 million had changed residence 
since 1955. Fourteen millioni or about one-fifth of the 
movers, were living in a different State than 5 years 
before} another 14 million more had moved across county 
lines within the same State, and the remaining 47 million 
had moved from one residence to another in the same county* 

All statistical inauiries, all the opinions of authors who 
are specialists in geographical mobility, converge towards the 
same conclusion - the mobility of the Americans seems to 'be 
greater than that of the Europeans. 

In spite of the difficulties which accompany every attempt 
at spatial comparisons, an effort may be made to bring out a 
few facts by first of all comparing the statistics of the 
European countries with each other and then those of the whole 
of «^estem Europe with those of the TAiited States. 2 

1. Intra -European Comparisons 

To an American, Western (continental) Europe may appear to 
be a heterogeneous collection of peoples “balkanised ' by a long 
history punctuated by wars, ruptures and reconciliations. 

Economic development and social progress have certainly suffered 
from this, especially since the Industrial Revolution. 

It is clear that it is only since 1945-50 that intra- 
European migration has attained any considerable magnitude, 
as the sense of belonging to a coherent whole began to take a 
firm hold on public opinion. The principal cause of this 
mobility has been the considerable inequalities in the rates of 
growth and various political events which have already been 
mentioned. 



^ llanpower Report^of the President (transmitted to Coneress. 
March 1963), p. 55.* 

2 

Attention will be paid especially to the countries of the 
E.E.C., Switzerland and the Iberian peninsula (the last of these 
being an important reservoir of manpower). 
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Can the movements of population be compared? Let us 
confine ourselves to trie three big countries which have been 
subjected to a fairly close examination - Prance, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy. The administrative divisions 
of these States, their populations and the accuracy of their 
statistics facilitate comparisons, though it Is never possible 
to find a uniform basis for conparisoi;i . 



France is divided into 21 regions, Italy into 19 regions 
and Germany into 11 LSnder (including West Berlin) ; their 
populations vary between 46 and 57 million Un 1961-62), but 
the densities are very differentl and the areas are not 
similar. 2 Moreover, the administrative and statistical 
divisions show great inequalities within the same country, 
a fact which is noteworthy in italy^ and in Germany.^ Other 
things being equal geographical mobility will, of course, be 
greater the smaller and more numerous the territorial units 
considered. Thus great care is needed in drawing conclusions 
from a comparative study. Taking table 1-1-25 and the 
results given in the preceding section, it is possible to sum 
up our observations in a few lines. 



^ Sighty-four inhabitants per square kilometre in France, 
163 in Italy and more than 230 in Germany. 

2 

Prance is nearly twice the area of the German Federal 
Republic . 

^ Cf. table 1-1-25. Piedmont and Sicily exceed 25,000 
square kilometres. Against this, Liguria has only 5,140 square 
kilometres and the Valle d’ Aosta 3,260. The population of 
this la t region does not exceed 100,000 inhabitants, whereas 
the neignbouring Lombardy has more than 7 million people. 

4 

Of. the same table. Hamburg, Bremen and Berlin are 
treated as LSnder for statistical purposes but their area is 
negligible. Between Bremen and the province of North Rfaine- 
Westphalia the difference of population is as one to 23. 










Table 1-1.3*^ . 



/!£Sa,.Populetr'*^on Denglty of the Different ReHnn*. nv«n«<=. j _ 

'^ni — r -f o i ^ _>iSAuitM^.y treaerax nepuDiia 



mi^fE 



Regions 



Area 

(kml 



Nord 

Ploardie 

Chanpagoe 

Region 

parisj.Qnca 

Centre 

Hte Momandie 

Bse Normandie 

Bretagne 

Pays de la 
loire 

Poitou- 
Charentes 

luBcuain 

Iqtdtaine 

Midi«>Pyr&ii^e 

Lorraine 

Alsaoe 

Francha- 
ConTt^ 

Bo\a*gogne 

Auvergne 

Rhdne— Alpes 

Ictnguedoc 

Provence- 
Cdte d*Azux 
Corse 



Total 

National 

Average 



Regional 

Average 



Middle 

Regions 



1?.,520 

19,600 

25,740 

12,070 

39,540 

12,380 

18,240 

28,330 

32,680 

26,290 

17,060 

42,410 

45,600 

23,670 

8,320 

16,300 

31,770 



44,640 

27,760 

40,500 



Popiilatlon 
(7 March 



Density 
1962?®" 



551,600 



26,267 



3,622,391 

1 , 474,397 

1,199,349 

8,402,744 

1,847,378 

1,384,979 

1,197,568 

2 , 374,443 

2,439,572 

1,442,236 

730.675 

2,307,489 

2,047,389 

2,198,216 

1,308,251 

925,295 

1,428,262 

1,268,764 

3,998,169 

3.,246g5^8 

3,072,743* 



46,216,838 



2,200,800 



26.180 



T 

) 
) 

-4 



1-«546.528 



289 

75 

47 

696 

47 
112 

84 

75 

55 
43 
54 ■ 
45 
93 

157 

57 

45 

48 
90 

56 

76 









Regions 



Piemonte 

Valle 
d 'Aosta 

Idguria 

Lombardia 

Trentino 
Alto adigii 

Veneto 

lYitilU 

Venezia 

Giulia 

Rsiilio** 

Romania 

Marche 

Toscana 

Unbria 

la Zio 

Cangjania 

Abruzzi— 

Molise 

Puglia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicilia 

Sardegna 



ITALY 



Total 

National 

Average 



Regional 

Average 



Middle 

Regions 



Area 

(Jon ; 



25,390 

3,260 

5,410 

23,810 

13,610 

18,380 

7,850 

22,120 

9,690 

22.990 
8,450 

17,200 

13,590 

15J.220 

19,350 

9.990 
15,080 
25,700 
24,090 



3 ca,i 9 o 



15,890 






Population [ Density 

- per laxr 

(15 Oct. 1961) 



3.890.000 

100,000 

1.718.000 

7 . 390.000 

786.000 

3 . 834.000 

1 . 205.000 

3.647.000 

1.347.000 

3.267.000 

789.000 

3.922.000 

4.756.000 

1.585.000 

3 . 409.000 

648.000 

2. 046.000 

4.712.000 

i,a3,ooo 



50 , 464,000 



y 

2,656,000 ) 

)l 



2.046.000 



* Population of Corsica estimated at 250,000, 



153 

31 

318 

310 

58 

209 

165 

139 

142 

93 

228 

350 

104 

176 

65 

136 

183 

59 



167.6 



m 



Regions- 



Schles 
Holst 

Hamburg? 

Niaders^ 

Bremen 

Nordrhe 

Westf: 

Hessen 

Rheinl 
Pfalz’ 

Baden- 

Wttrtt 

berg 

Bayern 

Saarl 

Berlin ( 



Total 
National 
Average ' 



Regional^ 
Average i 



Middle 

Regions^ 



** West Berlin included. 



er|c 






i. 

I 

f‘ 

I 









^Density of the Different Regions In France. Italy and Germany (Federal Rapublld 
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1 


ITALY 


GERMANY (P.R.) 


'i 

|ch 19^ 


Density 
^ex* laa 


Regions 


Area 

(tan^) 


Population 
(15 Oct. 


196 


Density 
^^er lon^ 


Regions 


Area 

(lja.2) 


Population 
(31 Dec. 


Density 
per lot? 
1962) 


f 

'k 

k 
' > 


289 


Pieinonte 


25,390 


3,890,000 






153 


Schlesvdg- 










75 


Valle 










Holstein 


15,658 


2,351,300 


150 






d 'Aosta 


3,260 


100,000 






31 


Hamburg 


747 


1,847,50c 


2,473 




47 


Liguria 


5,ao 


1,718,000 






318 


Niedersachsen 


47,383 


6,731,600 


142 


1 


696 


Lombardia 


23,810 


7,390,000 






310 


Bremen 


404 


718,300 


1,777 


1 


Trentino 










Nbrdrhein , 




t 


47 


Alto adigi 


1 13,610 


786,000 






58 


Westfalen 


33,977 


16,194,700 


U77 




112 


Veneto 


18,380 


3,834,000 






209 


Hessen 


21,108 


4,936,900 




? 




Priuli- 












Rheinland- 








\ 


84 


Venezia 












Pfaiz 


15.831 


3.47A.500 


175 


¥ 


Giulia 


7,850 


1,205,000 






152 


Badetw 






k 


75 


Bmilio~ 












Wfirbtem- 








1 


Bonaxxia 


22,120 


3,647,000 






165 


berg 


35,750 


7,990,600 


224 


1 

& 


55 


Marcb.e 


9,690 


1,347,000 






139 


Bayern 


70,550 


9,731,200 


138 


1 

i-t 


43 


Toscana 


22,990 


3,267,000 






142 


Saarland 


2,567 


1,096,600 


427 


t 


54 


ISnlTia 


8,450 


789,000 






93 


Berlin (West) 


481 


2,174,000 


4,520 


1 

jp 


45 


la Zio 


17,200 


3,922,000 






228 










r. 


93 


Campania 


13,590 


4^/56,000 






350 










1 


157 


Abruzzi- 

Molise 


15^ 


1,585,000 






104 










f; 


57 


Puglia 


19,350 


3,409,000 






176 










1 

i 


45 


Basilicata 


9,990 


648,000 






65 










tk 


48 


Calabria 


15,080 


2.046.000 






136 










90 


Sicilia 


25,700 


4,712,000 






183 










it 


56 


Sardegna 


24,090 


i,a3,ooo 






59 










i;' 

» 


V6 






















t ) 




Total 






) 






Toted 








1 




National 


301,190 


50,464,000 


) 






National 


248,456 


57,247,200 j 






89.8 


Average 


) 

-V. 




167.6 


Average ** 


230.4 


^ 7 

5« / 

1 




Regional 

Average 


15,890 


2,656,000 


) 

) 

V 




Regional 

Average 


22,587 


5,204,300 i 




1 

1 




Middle 

Regions 


3LSx2.20 


2.046.000 


m 


Middle 

Regions 




2A7At5QO 


254 



Ir 

d at 250,000, 






r.; 



^r!c 



** West Berlin inoludedt 



9-12-65 



<WfaHaafc7(i>^^ 
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1. Intern?itlonal migration has developed greatly Inside 
Europe during the last l5 years . Though Italian emigration is 
becoaing stabilised, inunigration into France, Switzerland and 
Germany is increasing to a very marked extent. Having regard 
to the places of origin of the migrants (Italian mezzogiomo, 
Iberian peninsula, North Africa and even Black Africa, Greece 
and Turkey) it may be regarded as certain that the migrations 
raise very acute problems of adaptation by reason of the great 
differences of language, customs, culture and religion between 
the populations of the regions of origin and those of the regions 
of settlement. 

2. Internal migrations are of variable intensity according 
to the countries and periods . During the Fifties Germany 
experienced the most considerable movements; its place was taken 
first by Italy and then by France (in 1962-63). Here equally, 
it may be affirmed that those migrations are of definitely 
greater intensity than those of the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century. 

In 1958-60, about 500,000 Italians changed their region 
of residence each year. In 1958-62 the number of Germans who 
crossed tb' borders of a Land was on an average 950,000 per 
annum. i.* eight years (from 1954 to. 1962) more than 3 million 
persons moved from one region to another in France, which 
represents an average of about 400,000 persons every year. 

Of course, these statistics do not pretend to record all 
the changes of residence, since the phenomena of mobility between 
communes or districts have so far been left out of account. 

A more penetratikxg analysis would lead to other results. For 
example, in Italy nearly one-and-a-half million persons change 
their residence every year. German statistics show that each^ 
year some 3,200,000 persons change their commune or districts. 

In France the number of persons who declared that they had changed 
from one commune to another between 1954 and 1962 is estimated 
to be more than 11 million, an annual- average of one-and-a-half 
million.^ 



^ See, for example, Statistlsches Jahrbuch fUr die Bundes- 
Republik Deutschland - 1963 . P. 62 (table' B-1, last col uans - 
Wanderungen nach einer anderer Gemeinde im Bundesgebiet ohne 
Berlin). 

p 

Estimates based on the 5 per cent, samples relating to 
the general census of population of- 7 Harch 1962, taken from the 
coded mecanographic tables which have not yet been published 
"en clair'*. It should be recalled that a Frenchman recorded 
in Paris in 1954 and 1962, who meantime changed his commune once 
or several times, is regarded as immobile. In other words, 
the 11,292.340 changes recorded under estimate the real geographi- 
cal mobility. 
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2* Comparisons Betwe.en Western Europe and the United States 

According to American figures, 19.2 to 20.5 per cent, of the 
population changes residence (houses) ever 7 year, those who move 
from one state to another representing In different years from 
3.2 per cent, to 3.6 per cent, of the total population.^ 

It Is of cotirse undeniable that Internal migration In the 
United States has. In certain particular cases, reached a high 
level and transformed the demographic equilibrium. Between 1950 
and 1960 , the total population increased by 18 per cent . ; in the 
same period the population of Florida grew by 79 per cent., that 
of Nevada by 78 per cent., that of Arizona by 74 per cent., and 
that of California by 48 per cent. In these four states the effect 
of net immigration has been preponderant, half or two-thirds of 
the increase in population being attributable to it. 2 in France, 
the region with the biggest increase, between 1954 and 1962, is 
Provence-Cote d*Azur C+ 17 per cent*;; in Germanyj Bremen increased 
by 26 per cent. , North Rhine -Westphalia and Baden-V/urtemberg showed 
demographic increases of about 21 per cent, in 11 years; in Italy, 
Lombardy and Lazio increased by only 13 to 16 per cent, in ten 
years, yet these are the highest increases registered. If, on 
the other hand, the territories in process of ^population are 
taken, it will be seen that Arkansas, Vfest Virginia and the 
District of Columbia lost between 5 and 7 per cent, of their 
population from 1950 to 1960, the natural growth being far from 
enough to make up for the effect of net emigration. In France, 
a single region lost 1.3 per cent, between 1954 and 1962, the 
effect of net migration not exceeding at the most 5 per cent . of 
the regional population in the case of another region; in Germany, 
two " Lander " have seen their population decline; in Italy, the 
most depopulated region lost 2.3 per cent, of its population between 
1951 and 1961. But it is possible to find in these two countries 
internal migratory movements analogous to those of the United 
States, with percentages of migrants of 20 and 25 leaving their 
region or Land of origin. To repeat, it is on the whole a mere 
difference of degree. 



^ Cf. Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics . 
Series P.20, No. 134, 25 March 1965, published by the U.S.Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of tb.e Census. 

^ See Manpower Report (op.cit.). Appendix, table E-1, p.l89. 
Also Stella P. Manor. "Geographic Changes in U.S. Employment from 
1959 to 1960", Monthly Labour Review . January 1963, Vol. 86, No.l, 
pp. 1 to 10. Cf. also "Labour Mobility in the United States", 
Repprts and Inquiries, International Labour Revlevf . March 1959, 
pp. 296-314, and Ph. ^dlnier, "La mobllitd du travail aux Etats- 
Unis et en France", Revue 4cononlaue . 1959, Ho. 4, pp. 549-574. 
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In conclusion., let us present another way of comparing geo- 
graphical mobility. 

1. Between states in the United States, regions in France, Lmder 
in Germany and regions in Italy, the statistics permit the foUoiirilng 
observations. For the United States, between 1955 and 1963, 
mobility per year amounted to about 5 to 6 million persons or scane 

3 per cent, of the population. For the Federal. Republic of 
Germany we took 1961 as the most representative normal year because, 
as we have seen, geographical mobility was influenced by political 
factors and the influence of these diminished between 1950 and 1961. 
Table 3 of Part B (’*Wanderungen”) of the German Statistical Yearbook 
of 1963 peimits the calculation of inter-I^nder migrations Without 
including migrations within the L&ider. This calculation results 
in 958,698 cases of migration- Since the 1961 population was 
55,977,000, the mobile persons were 1.78 per cent, of the total 
population. 

For Italy, betwe-^n 1958 and 1960, the average annual ntimber 
of internal migrant'., going from one region to another was 324,000: 
the proportion o-*' mobile persons in the total population was ^out 
one half per cent. If one recalls the gx'eat importance of 
international mj.gration, it appears reasonable to present the level 
of migration for all the migrants (from one region to another and 
from one Italian region to a foreign country) ; emigration to 
foreign co\antries reached an annual average of 326,000 persons 
between 1958 and 1960 so that the proportion of internal and 
international migrants in the total population was 1.1 per cent. 

Finally, for France, let us repeat that we do not know for 
individual years, the total number of mobile persons between 
regions. The method of estimating the annual mobility is to 
divide by eight the number of residents who changed census regions 
between 1954 and 1962, but this method clearly results in a great 
underestimation of mobility. This method shows that mobile perswis 
were only 0.96 per cent, of the population per year. We should 
perhaps double this percentage in order to account for the changes 
in residence from one year to another as well as return movements 
by 1962 to the regions of residence of 1954. 

2. Inter-county or inter-communal migrations give a similar 
picture. In the United States, 10 to 11 million persons change 
counties each year (about 6 per cent, of the total population 
aged one year or more). 

In the European countrl.es, the unit of residence is the commune, 
which is smaller than the county in the United States. In Germany 
in 1961, for example, there wei'e 3,860,400 changes of communes 
(Berlin excluded) for a population of 54 million, so that the rate 
of mobility amounted to 6.1 per cent. In Italy, the rate of 
mobility was only 3 per cent, in the same year (1.5 million change,* 
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of communes over a population of 50.5 million). Finally, for 
France, we come back to the same difficulty as we encountered 
before j to divide by eight the changes of communes between 1954 
and 1962 gives a mobility rate (greatly underestimated) of 3.5 
per cent. 

What follows from the above seems to be; if we agree to 
compare (i) S'!;ate . Land . Region and regione and (ii) county with 
commune « then geographical mobility is comparable in the United 
States, Germany and France but clearly lower in Italy. However, 
since the political factors played a role in Germany (refugees 
frcan the east) and in France (repatriates from the former colonies 
and protectorates) , one may suppose that economically relevant 
mobility is a little higher in the United States. 

stt 



* « 

In the space available there could be no question of exhausting 
the subject of geographical mobility. On this subject, statis- 
tics abound and there is a proliferation of books and articles. 

Our aim has simply been to sketch in broad outline a synthesis of 
the statistical results available in the three biggest countries 
of Western Europe and to show the similarity of the population 
movements with the case of the United States. As geographical 
mobility is often, if not nearly always, accompanied by a change 
of occupation or of sector of activity (and therefore a change 
of firm), these problems must now be examined. 
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CEAPTER 2 

OCCDPAfflOUAI MOBILITY 






There are important differences "between _ comparative 
studies of geographical mobility and occupational mobility. 
Before recounting them it should be noted in order to. avoid 
any ambiguity that in this chapter occupational mobility means 
the passage of a worker from a sector of activity (or of com- 
plete or partial inactivity) to another sector of activity.^ 

In the previous chapter it was siiown that the analysis^ 
of geographical mobility was relatively easy if it was examined 
in relation to a particular country, as against this accurate 
international comparisons were theoretically impossible and, in 
any case, difficult in practice. 

Here, on the contrary, it is relatively easy to obtain 
comparable statistics concerning changes in the structure of 
employment, especially vdien the countries under consideration 
have reached an advanced stage of development. The compari.son 
is facilitated by recent efforts on the part of various inter- 
national organisations, particularly the International labour 
Office, the O.2.C.D. , and the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities. 

That being so, it must nevertheless be pointed out at 
once that it is one thing to study changes in the structure of 
employment and another''thing to measure occupational mobility . 

Two illustrations may suffice* 

1. The demographic variable, which must take accoTxnt of 
the nattiral movement of the population as well as of 
migration, evidently makes the statistical analysis of 
occupational mobility inaccurate, Eor example, a de- 
crease of 10 per cent, in an agricultural population 
during a decade may not result in any change of employ- 
ment amongst agricixltiiral workers if their mimher was 
being progressively reduced by retirement, invalidity, 
death, etc. , while the sons and dau^ters of farmers 
were taking up non-agricultural careers when starting 
their working lives. 






Or to a sector of inactivity if a worker is rendered 
unemployed or becomes an invalid or voluntarily leaves his job 
without wishing to take another. The passage from active to 
final inactive life for various causes (age, invalidity, etc.) 
will not be considered here. 
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4 worker may cliange liis csotop of activity from one period 
to pother without in any way altering his ov/n occupational 
actxvxty. An electrician may work at first in a nine, 
then in engineering and finall 3 '^ Carrs'" aaintenancs work 
in a government department. The emplosiaent figures 
available at the macro~economic level generally record 
such a phenomenon as one of occupational mobility, although 
there xs no doubt that the problems arising for the worker 
nxmself do not go beyond those concerned with turnover. 



4 -v ^ importance of this example, it may be noted 

that xn the course of their working lives non~ 3 ~ 3 ecialised 
labourers on the one hand, and skilled or highly-skilled wor- 
rers on the other, may move from industry to industry v/ithout 
ch^e in their own activity. In contrast to this, semi- 
skilled workers (x.e. those who learn after a brief training to 
work a spec^ic piece of equipment) can usually only change 
their industry by learning another speciality. 



4 .V. ^®se ^ffxculties consequently oblige us to proceed from 
the simplest to the most complex, that is to say to begin by 
exa min i n g, in a first section, the changes in the structure of 
employmraf, a second section tTill be devoted to an attempt at 
6val^tjjig occupatiojoal mobility. Eiese two sections ^vd.£i be 
based on the statistical data relating, as before, to a few 
countrxes of Wester Europe and to the United States during 
the period 1950-1963. 

Section 1. Changes in the Structure of igm-piny^PTi-t; 

Even if the economic systems in question had hardly made 
my pTOgress, or had only developed very slowly, during the 
j.ast 15 years (for example » at the rate of the vears 1875-18Q5 
or Of the peri04 1919-1935! , it is beyond all doSf ttat thf 
^plo^^t structure woxad have changed more of less markedly - 
varxatxon on the distribution of total income, a transfoxma— 
t ion of the age pyramid, a lasting change in the scales of 

of consumers, even minor innovations, etc. 
would have made necessary some transformation in the structure 
of ^ployment. But, as is well known, the contemporary his- 
torical characteristic in the economic sphere is the extra- 

Western economic systems since the 
^ - the meto annual rates of growth are recalled 
*■■■ the results supplied by each national 

statistxcal service accordxng to the weightings used in each 
county are placed side by side with the calcSlations made 
accordxng to the weighting suggested by the structure of Euro- 

^®^1® clearly shows that in 

spxte of the dxffxcultxes of comparisons in time and space, 
economic gro^h in Prance, Italy, Germany, Greece and the 
Netherlands has proceeded at a rate never achieved in the past , 
even during the phases of prolonged price rises (Kondratieff) 

between 1850 and 1875 and between 1895 

ana 
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It is not otir intention here to explain the underlying 
causes of the intensity of this growth - various authors have 
put forward, in turn or simultaneously, the baby boon, the 
technical inventions accumulated during the Second World War, 
the L’timulus provided by the existence of a competing collec- 
tivist system, the major innovations in the sections of 
> chemistry, electronics, aeronautics and space research, the 

intelligent inte 3 ?vention of the public authorities in economic 
affairs under the influence of Eeynes and the post Keynesians, 
the progressive return towards free trade made practicable by 
the efforts of various international organisations, etc. 

This remarkable growth could not have done other then 
produce radical changes in the structures of production and 
exchange and great modifications in the technical organi- 
sation of production. 

Table 1-2-1. Meein Annual Rates of Growth of Gross National 
t>roduct from l93Q to I960, v/eighted according 
to European Prices in and to 1Q54 Prices 

in the Countries in westion 



Percentages 



Countries 


At 1955 

Europeein price 
wei^ts in 1955 


At oountiy's own 
1954 price weights 


Belgique 


2.9 


2.6 


Banemark 


3.2 


3.4 


Prance 


4.4 


4.4 


Itali e 


3.7 


5.9 


Pays-Bas 


4.9 


5.2 


Norvfege 


3.1 


3.5 


Royaume-Uni 


2.2 


2.2 


Etats-Unis 


3.2 


3.4 


Allemagne occidentale 




7.7 


Gr^ce 




7.2 



Period 195C-1959 for Belgium, Netherlands, Western Germany 
and Greece. In each case the gross national product is taken 
at the market prices, no account being taken of variations in 
stocks. 

Soxirce : Of. J. IIcGIBBON, "Statistical Comparability of Rates 

of 'irowth of Gross National Product" , Productivity Measure- 
ment Rovlew, (O.3.O.B. ), Pebiu&.ry 1964, pp. iJ and 10. 
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Technicsil progress has b^^en rapid eyerTwhere, more 
marked (contrary to a widespread opinion) in agriculture than 
in non-agricultural activity. !^‘he service sector j condemned 
a little hastily to a stagnant or very slightly increasing 
productivity, will probably have to face the effects of major 
inventions and innovations. 

Except ^ agriculture and certain industrial activities, 
technical progress has not on the whole had the result of crea- 
ting marked and lasting technological unemployment (these ques- 
tions will be taken up in Inquiry Unemployment at the 

national level has fallen dramatically in 77eetem Germany and 
Italy and has remained moderate or insignificant in the other 
industrialised European countries (cf. table 1-2-2). 

Table 1-2-2 . Number of Unemployed and Bates of Unemployment 

1950 « 1955 and 1 ^ 6 ^ in Various Developed 
Countries 

Absolute number of Percentage of unemployed 
unemployed in thousands to total manpower 

1950 1955 1962 1950 1955 1962 



Belgium 


174 


139 


72 


4.9 


3.8 


2.0 


Prance 




283 


230 




1.4 


1.2 


Germany (P.R. ) 


CD 

H 


935 


140 


7.2 


3.9 


0.5 


Italy 




1479 


611 




7.5 


2.9 


Netherlands 


80 


53 


35* 


2.0 


1.3 


0.8* 


United Kingdom 


290 


200 


406 


1.2 


0.8 


1.6 


United States 


3351 


2904 


4007 


5.2 


4.2 


5.4 



•Netherlands - 1961 instead of 1962 
Middle of the year - Belgium, United Kingdom 
Arjiual averages - Prance, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
the Nether3.ands and the United States. ! 



Figures collected by O.E.C.D. , Manpower Statistics 1950-62. 
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Table 1-2-3 shows the increase in the proportion 
of wage earners. 



Table 1-2-3 . Percentage of Wage Bamers^ in the 
jimnloved Civilian Tiabour Force 



Countries 


1950 


1954 


1958 


1962 


Belgique 


71.5 


73.8 


75.9 


77.7 


France 




64.3 


68.4 


71.3 


Allemagne (R.F,) 


68.6 


72.7 


75.4 


77.4 


Italie 




54.7 


59.1 


64.2 


Psys-Bas 


73.2 


75.6 


77.7 


79.3 


Norvfege 


67.5 


69.7 


70.8 


72.4 


Royaume-Uni 


92.-0 


92.4 


92.4 


92.8 


Canada 


70.8 


75.5 


79.9 


81.8 


Etats-Unis 


79.5 


81.3 


82.9 


84.6 


Source: Calculations made by the O.E.C.D. on the basis of 

the various national statistics in Manpower Statistics 
1950-1962. 



This development can be measured in another way: in 

France, there were 35.7 self-employed persons2 in every 100 
in 1954 and only 28.7 i» 1962; in other words, it may be 
said that out of the active population of self employed^, 

20 per cent, left their occupation and became (they or their 
successors) wage earners. The corresponding figures are 

21 per cent, for Italy during the same period and 28 per cent, 
for Western Germany between 1950 and 1962, 38 per cent, for 
Canada (1950-62) and 25 per cent, for the United States (same 
period). These results are thus quite comparable in Western 
Europe and North America, save that the United Kingdom had 
already in 1950 reached a stage which precluded any further 
marked increase in the percentage of wage earners. The rela- 
tively limited meeining of these results from the point of view 
of occupational mobility may also b© noted - the fact of 
changing from the category of self- employed workers to that 

of wage earners clearly does not necessarily imply a change 
of activity. Accordingly table 1-2-3 must be considered 
as only one of the ntamerous indices of the change in the 
structui^ of employment in the highly developed countries. 



^ Including salary earners. 
2 

Including family workers. 
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Let us now txim to a fundamental aspect of occupational 
mobility, namely the accelei^ated deflation of the primary 
sector, and more particularly of the sector of agricultural 
activity. 1 Table 1-2-4 shows', in the first place, the long- 
term trend in a number of countries. 

Table I~2-4. Trends in the Labour Force by Sector 
of teconomic ActiHty 



Countries 


Numbers ( in 


thousnads) 


Percentages 




Total Agric. 


Indus. Ser- 


Agric. Indus. Ser- 




vices 


vices 



Allemagne (R.?.) 



1929 


17877 


5274 


734 7 


5256 


30 


41 


29 


1939 


20065 


5399 


8424 


623 2 


27 


42 


31 


1950 


21590 


5114 


9468 


7008 


24 


44 


32 


1961 


25811 


3556 


12541 


9713 


14 


49 


38 


Canada 


1941 


4150 


1227 


1304 


1619 


30 


31 


39 


1951 


5148 


1007 


1878 


2263 


20 


36 


44 


1962 


6433 


728 


2290 


3415 


11 


36 


53 


Etats-TJnis 


1870 


12925 


6910 


2830 


3185 


53 


22 


25 


1900 


29073 


11122 


7894 


10058 


38 


27 


35 


1930 


47492 


10753 


15498 


21242 


23 


32 


45 


1940 


50074 


9317 


17560 


23197 


19 


35 


46 


1950 


57459 


7331 


21G23 


28505 


13 


37 


50 


I960 


61841 


4519 


24470 


32853 


7 


40 


53 


Prance 


1866 


16643 


8535 


4383 


3724 


51 


26 


23 


1906 


20721 


88 55 


6358 


5528 


43 


3C 


27 


1936 


20260 


7204 


6379 


6677 


36 


31 


33 


1954 


18927 


5213 


6841 


6873 


28 


36 


36 


1962 


18956 


3908 


743 3 


7616 


21 


39 


40 



table continued 

on page 69 

^ Amongst a multitude of works see in particular - 
I.I.O. Why Labour Leaves the Land « Gene\^, I960, and 
Employment and~Ec on dmic jrrowth , Q-eneva, 1964. The O.E.C.L . 
Observer, j' ebruary and June 1964- , Peter Quaixte, Lie Abwanderung 
aus der Landwirtschaft , Kiel, 1958. Other sources will be 
cibed in the follovying pages. 
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Table 1-2-4 continued from page 68 



Countrier. Numbers (in thousands) Percentages 





Total 


Agric. 


Indus. 


Ser- 

vices 


Agric. 


Indus. 


Ser- 

vices 


Grande Bretagne 


1881 


12795 


1638 


6372 


4785 


13 


50 


37 


1901 


15394 


1385 


7158 


6851 


9 


47 


44 


1931 


20894 


1258 


9717 


9919 


6 


47 


47 


1961 


23925 


948 


11655 


11322 


4 


49 


47 


Italie 


1881 


15050 


8600 


3850 


2600 


57 


26 


17 


1901 


15962 


9443 


3879 


2640 


59 


24 


17 


1931 


18341 


9356 


4924 


4001 


51 


27 


22 


1951 


19577 


8261 


6290 


5026 


42 


32 


26 


1962 


20843 


5561 


8296 


6966 


27 


40 


33 


Su^de 


1920 


2565 


1058 


808 


699 


41 


32 


27 


1940 


2966 


864 


1070 


1032 


29 


36 


35 


I960 


3234 


447 


1463 


1324 


14 


45 


41 



National sources collected by the l.Ii.O. Employment and 
Economic Growth, pp. 8-10, table IV. The above are extracts 
from that table. 



As may easily be seen, the rural exodus has accelerated 
6vei*ywhere — specialists forecast that by ahout ^ 1980 _ the p ere ^t age 
of the agricultxu^al population will not exceed 8 or 10 in most of 
the advanced Eiiropean countries. This means tliat here again the 
similarity to the American case will become stronger as the years 
go by. 

The following pages contain a more deta:U.ed examination 
covering the last dozen years or so and distinguishing between 
wage earners, employers and family workers in the active agri— 
cultural population. Table I-2--5 shows the trend since 1950. 



^ The sources being different from those which were used 
in drawing up table 1-2-4- it will not be surprisirxg to find some 
figures that are not identical. 
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Table 1-2-5 . Trends in the Active Agrlcullrural Po-pulation 



W.E. = 


: wage earners. 


E. 


= employers. 


P.W. = 


family workers. 




Number 


of persons (1,000) 




Percentages 


1962 




1950 


1954 


1958 


1962 


1950 


1954 


1958 










BelsiWa 










Total 


368 


322 


276 


240 










W.E. 


40 


34 


31 


26 


10.9 


10.6 


11.4 


10.3 


E. ) 

P.W.) 


328 


288 


245 


214 


89.1 


89.4 


88.8 


89.2 










Prance 










Total 




5224 


4467 


3882 










W.E. 




1209 


^1013 


869 




23.1 

(76.9 


22.7 


22.4 

/ 


E. 

E.W. 




1945 < 

2070 ( 


>3454 


[ 3013 




(77.3 


(77.6 








Gemanr (P.H. ) 








Total 


5020 


4400 


3980 


3465 










W.E. 


1000 


785 


630 


465 


19.9 


17.8 


15.8 


13.4 


E. 


1285 


1250 


1220 


1105 


25.6 


28.4 


30.6 


31.9 


E.W. 


2735 


2365 


2130 


1895 


54.5 


53.8 


53.6 


54.7 










Italy 










Total 




6803 


6116 


5521 










W.E. 




1817 


1626 


1755 




26.7 


26.6 


31.8 


E. 




2497 


2276 


2022 




36.7 


37.2 


36.6 


P.W. 




2489 


2214 


1744 




36.6 


36.2 


31.6 








Nethei'‘lands 










Total 


533 


49B 


456 


425* 










W.E. 


134 


124 


113 


109* 


25.1 


24.9 

/ 


i.H.8 

?75.2 


25.6* 

[ 74 . 4 * 


E. 

P.W. 


(399 


j374 


(343 


{3i6» ; 


(74.9 


) 75.1 










Nosrway 










Toted 


334 


285 


265 


244 










W.E. 


56 


41 


28 


18 


16 8 


14.4 


10.6 


7.4 


E. 


155 


148 


146 


141 


46.4 


51.9 


55.1 


57.8 


P.W, 


123 


96 


91 


85 


36.3 


33.7 


34.3 


34.8 



Table 1-2-5 continued 
on page 7i 
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Table 1-2-5 continued from page 70 



Niaaber of persons (1,000) Percentages 

1S50 1954 1958 1962 1950 1954 1958 1962 









United States 








Total 


7497 


6495 


5844 


5190 










W.E. 


1724 


1444 


1671 


1666 


23.0 


22.2 


28.6 


32.1 


E. 


4346 


3^21 


3087 


2619 


58.0 


58,8 


52.8 


50.5 


P.W. 


1427 


1230 


1086 


905 


19.0 


19.0 


18.6 


17.3 



Netherlands - the sign * means figures for 1961. 



Source^ O.E.C.D. Manpower Statistics . Certain percentages 
iia'^e been calcxilated lay ourselves, the distinction not having 
he'Sn made for the categories E. and P.W. 



Prom this table it will be seen that the. percentage of 
agricultural employers remains in general constant - tho\i^ 
it is falling in the United States it is growing or is stable 
in the other comitries. The rural exodus tends to affect 
about equally the three categories tinder consideration: 
employers, family workers and wage earners, subject to minor 
movements specific to each country. 

The following table 1-2-6 is derived directly from the 
preceding one. The reductions have been calculated in per- 
centages of the total number of active persons in agricxtlture 
in relation to each initial year of each quadrennial period. 

It will be seen that the rate of fall remains generally stable 
in spite of the considerable reduction in absolute terms of 
the number of persons since 19^0 . 

Table 1-2-6 . Vayiations in Percentages of the Active A^yri- 
cultural Pop^ation (Percentages calculated 
between ihe Pirst and Last Year of~5ach 
i&eriocT ^own) 



Cotmtries 


1950-1954 


1954-1958 


1950-1962 


Belgium 


- 12.5 


- 14.3 


-■ 13V0 


Prance 




- 14.5 


- 13 •! 


Germany (P.R. ) 


- 12.3 


- 9.6 


- 12.9 


Italy 




- 10.1 


- 9»7 


Netherlands 


- 6. 6 


- 8.4 


- 6.8* 


Norway 


- 14.7 


- 7.0 


- 7.9 


United States 


- 13.4 


- 10.0 


- 11.2 



^Netherlands - period 1958-61. 
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The ror«JL exodus is tLvt^ a joajor element in the changing 
structure of employment. Q5iis movement from the country to 
the town^, which dates from the Industrial Revolution, and from 
the beginnings of the ecor\omic development of the modem peidod, 
has continued without weakening since the end of the Second 
World War. Broadly speaking, the deflation of the primary sec- 
tor has been accompanied by an almost eq\ii valent growth of the 
other two sectors of activity (industry and construction on the 
one hand, and services on the other) which can be convincingly 
seen, for example, from table 1-2-4. But of course this does 
not at all mean that the ex-agricrdtural workers move into all 
non-agricultural activities equally - various studies show, on 
the contra'TT, that the movement is from agriculture to indus- 
trial activities (including construction) and that it is 
former industrial and building workers who in their turn go 
into service activities. 

With these general considerations in mind it is now 
possible to exasnine employment trends in ma;jor sectors and 
branches. This will be done in two stages, giving first of 
all the figures, based on comparable statistics, relating to 
the enployment trends in all the non-agrictiltur^ sectors 
aiTangied under seven headings (section 1), after which a few 
pages will be devoted to a closer examination of various employ- 
ment trends in selected countries, distinguishing a much 
greater number of particular activities (section 2). 

1. Non-Agricxxltural Employment Trends Compared 

Fortunately the comparison is made easy now that the ^Tan- 
•power Statistics 1950-62 (O.E.C.D.) are available. It must, how— 
ever, be pointed out that "blanks" frequently exist, since the 
national statistical services of the member countries were 
not always in a position to reply to the O.E.C.D. question- 
naire. For- this reason it is Impossible to give strictly 
comparable statistical data for identical periods. ^ 

The following tables bring together the figures 
available. 



It shoxild be added that the Swedish statistics, which 
we should have liked to use, are very incomplete, since they 
are available only for the years 1961 and 1962. Again, the 
Italian statistics are not sufficiently detailed to allow of 
a useful comparison with the countries included here. 



Table 1-2-? . Belglvia -• Trsada ia, bhe Strucinir e o f F/on- 
Agyic^toral ^fege'-SaaSinjic' ^pio.ymeniT 
^ j*ercentages 



Sectors 


1950 


1954 


1958 


1962 


Extractive industries 


7.8 


7.1 


6.6 


3.8 


Manxif ac taring 


42.3 


41.3 


40.5 


41.2 


Building and public works 


7.3 


7.8 


7.8 


8.3 


Electricity, gasj water 
and sanitary services 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Goiaaerce, banking, insurance 
and estates management 


8.7 


9.3 


10.2 


11.5 


Transport, storage and 
communication 


9.6 


8.9 


8.9 


8.2 


Various services 


22.9 


24.4 


24.8 


25.9 


Source: O.E.O.B. op. cit. The percentages have been recal- 

cxzlated, eliminating the agriciiltural wage earners from the 
total. 


Table 1-2-8. Prance - as above 


Sectors 




1954 


1958 


1962 


Extractive industries 




3.6 


3.2 


2.6 


Taanxifac taring 




40.5 


40.5 


39.3 


Building and public works 




10.2 


10.9 


11.0 


Electricity, gas, water 
and sanitary services 




1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


Commerce, banking, insurance 
and estates management 




12.2 


13.5 


14.4 


Transport, storage and 
c onmiTmication 




8.6 


8.4 


8.2 


Various services 




23.5 


22.2 


23.1 



Same source, same remark as in the above table. 
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Sable I-2>-9 . Sermany (Feciex-al Reiiublic) -• as above 




Sectors 


1950 


1954 


1958 


1962 


Extractive industries 


. 2.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


Manuf ac -tur ing 


33.7 


33.3 


31.0 


30.2 


Building and public works 


5.2 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


Electricity, gas, water 
and sanitary services 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Commerce, banking, insurance 
and estates management 


25.0 


25.4 


25.8 


25.8 


Transpoi't, storage and 
communication 


7.7 


7.1 


6.5 


5.9 


Various services 


25.2 


26.0 


28.6 


30.7 


Same source, same remark as in 


the above 


thi*ee 


tables. 





iThese fotir tables- call for a certain number of comments. 

If there is cause for congratulation at the fact that a model 
classification of non-agricultural economic activities is now 
available y which greatlj' facilitates international comparisons » 
the limitations of this attempt must, nevertheless, be empha- 
sised — seven categories have been selected, and three of them 
(manufac-truring industries, commerce and kindred activities, 
other services) employ nearly three-quarters of the non- 
agricul-fcural wage earners in the ad-vanced countries, whereas 
the four others, which are much more homogene otis , enable the 
actual trends in the st 3 ructure of employment to be easily seen. 
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Certain, ocs52*"/f.tions nsy Is made. 

PiX'St; the proportion of v^age earners in the extractive 
industries is regrolerf.7 fallrng. Tore especiall3' in Belglua- 

iJex'c, an almost complete stabilisation of relative employ- 
ment in the supply of electricity., gas, 7/ater and sanitery 
services is observed, 

A slights regular but general reduction in the transport 
sector is likewise to be noted and, as age.inst this, an incrrease 
in the relative importance of the commercial and kindred ser- 
vices sector and of construction (irx this last sphere the 
United States is an exception). 

These conclusions are genei'aUy known - accordingly they 
will not bo further emphasised, the object here having been 
to show the change in the general structure of non-agricultural 
employment, i.e., the relative proportions between the different 
sectors. To appreciate the volume of occupational mobility 
the movements of labour must be measured in absolute terms 
rather than, in percentages and with the aid of a more detailed 
classification. This will he done in the next section. 

2. Employaent Trends in Fiance. Italy, Uerman:/ (federal 

Republic) and the United States 

Despite the importance of homogeneous classifications, 
adapted to the needs of international comparison, it is indis- 
pensable to make use of specifically national statistics if it 
is desired to increase the number of headings of economic acti- 
vity - these are of course individual to each coxmtry and 
depend upon the national structure of production. 

A. Of the four countries at present under examination, 
France provides the only example of an economy in the course 
of rapid development with an active population which was strictly 
stable between 1954 and 1962. During this period the total net 
product grew hy more than 40 per cent. ’ as for the active popu- 
lation, the results of the 5 pfer cent, samples (1962 census) 
show a total increase of 0.6 per cent.: "even this increase" 

a commentator points out, "is only apparent because it roughly 
corresponds to the increase in the militaory effectives (plus 
124,000, or 45 per cent.) which is itself due essentially to 
the fact that this time 100,000 career soldiers stationed out- 
side the metropolis were included who had not been counted 
in 1954". 
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"Has nothing changed then in eight years? Cn the con- 
trary, ground” swells , such as our denograohry* has rarsXy imf>wri 
ir ohe past, oecun*ed between 1S54 and 1962'. T)ie active agr-i 
cultursl^popiaatioa fell by a qxxarter (- 1-300,000 persons) 
whereas the number of wage earners increased by a connarable 
num-sr^ vl,360 ,000 j or 11 per cent.). 2?he population ei!!’'lo'''ed 
±n mining, fisheries and entertadjoment has fallen, but that*" 
aevoted to commerce and building has greatlv increased, 
^together these movements cancelled each other out - which 
is merely a coincidence."! 



^ extract from the results published 
(xt has not been ■tdiought neoessaa?y to give 
the figures for each sex separately: thou^ it should be 

pointed out that female employment has fallen by 0.7 rjer cent, 
whereas male employment increased by 1.2 per cent., this re- 
duction ^ the emp3.oyment of women being seemingly due to the 
lact tnat many of them have ceased to be "family work^^>' 3 " in 
agriculture and han.diorafts). 



ta recensement de 196: 

that the stagnation of the active 
cej? (ef^ Sii’p pop^ation has increased \y 6 per 

tS nonSlftiiS^ e^lained by the rejuvenation of 

of th?SSiiS lo^er time spent at school, the extensio 

8umme?‘?f IqI? service for all (vuitil t 

the census) and a moderate increas 
number of old people. This convergence of causes 
should not occur again in the years to cone. 
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Tdble I-2--11 . Ce n^s of 1962 ~ 5 Per Cent. Samples. 

Ac tive PooT^atioa M'-ti'h J^ accoraing -bo 
CaT:ego^ of Sconomi'c^ctiyity and Status . 
Comparison witn 1^?4 Census . 



{ Categories; 
ot economic 
activities 




Total 


'''' 1 


Self- Family 

■Saployedj V/orkere 

L„ ! 


Wagf; 

Earsiers 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1 (6) 


/#T \ 
\ k ) 


■fisheries 


1954 


52528 


0.3 


16369 


i 4002 


32157 


r 


1962 


46260 


; 0.3 


1756C 




28120 




Var. % 


’■ 8.1 




+ 7.3 


V* 


- .12.6 


Agriculture 


1954 


5142391 


27.3 


1915832 


2052457 


1174102 


Forestry 


1962 


36497CO 


20.3 


1671400 


1535840 


842460 




Var. 


-25.1 




••12 • 8 


-34.9 


- 28.2 


ibctractive 


1954 


3733C3 


2.C 


5109 


506 


367688 


Industries 


1962 


311560 


1.6 


4540 


200 


3 O 682 O 




Var. 1!> 


-16.5 




0 


0 


- 16.6 


including: 


1954 


259856 


1.4 


77 




259779 


Solid CoribuB- 


1962 


203780 


1.0 


160 


— 


203620 


tihle Minerals 


Var. % 


-21.6 




0 


- 


- 21.6 


Building and 


1954 


1389832 


7.4 


233850 


23884 


1132098 


Public Works 


1962 


1657320 


8.7 


247720 


13260 


1396340 




Var. ^ 


+ 19.2 




+ 3.7 


-44.5 


+ 23.3 


Other 52anufac- 


1954 


5103865 


27.1 


566332 


112378 


4423155 


turing 


1952 


535430 c 


riQ n 

• & 


430520 


7 ■^680 


a 8 60700 


Industries 


Var. 


+ 4.9 




-24.8 


-34l4 


+ 9.7 


including: 














Metal Trades 


1954 


1045739 


5.6 


34C-47 


2775 


1008117 




1962 


1258480 


5.6 


2934 c 


1380 


1227760 




Var. % 


+ 20.3 




- 15.8 


0 


+ 21.8 


Electrical 


1954 


210652 


1.1 


5174 


486 


20^992 


Construction 


1962 


311480 


1.6 


3480 


320 


307680 




Var. 


+ 47.9 




0 


0 


+ 50.1 


Petrol and 


1954 


29650 


0.2 


125 


5 


29520 


Fuels 


1962 


43440 


0.2 


260 


— 


43180 




Var. ^ 


+46.2 




0 


0 


+ 46.3 


Textiles 


1954 


647171 


3.4 


23164 


3564 


620443 




1962 


530520 


2.8 


15620 


1640 


513260 




Var. 


-18.0 




- 32.6 


0 


- 17.3 



Table 1-2-11 contiaueil 
on page 78 
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fable I-g.-ll continued tvor:. pa^e 77 



(15 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) J 


Clothing 

1 


19>4 
1962 
Var. fa. 


472244 

383080 

-18.9 


2.5 

2.0 


103904 

65700 

-36.8 


10325 

5760 

0 


358015 

311620 

-13.0 


Faatncrs 
and Sldjie 


[I 954 

1962 

Var. 


242738 

197460 

-18.6 


1.3 

X. 0 


64192 

39SOO 

-37.8 


7741 

3600 

0 


170305 
155960 
- 9.9 


f3ransport 


1954 

1962 
Var - 


775376 
736980 
+ 2.8 


4.1 

4.2 


48907 
50500 
+ 3.3 


6699 

4460 

0 


719772 
742020 
+ 3.1 


Commerce , 
Banking and 
laeurance 


1954 

1962 

Var. 


268U71 

2950620 

+10.1 


14.2 

15.6 


916204 

856580 

- 6.5 


290860 

232920 

-19.9 


1474107 

1861120 

+26.3 


including: 
Banking and 
Insurance 


1954 

1962 
Var. f> 


244820 

320180 

+31.0 


1.3 

1.7 


15789 

18100 

+14.6 


1205 

840 

0 


227826 

301240 

+32.2 


Services 

(Private 

Sector) 


1954 

1962 

Var. 


17O834O 

1908960 

+11.7 


9.0 

10.1 


401938 
393240 
- 1.9 


23105 
218C0 
- 5.6 


1283247 

1492920 

+16.3 


Public Ser- 
vice, 

Government 
Departments 
and Army 


1954 
1962 
Var. f> 


1620715 

2078020 

+28.2 


8.6 

11.0 


3027 

8380 

0 


106 

360 

0 


1617582 

2069280 

+27.9 


Total 


1954 
1962 
Var. f 


18847523 
18956320 
+ 0.6 


100.0 

100.0 


4109618 

3681440 

-10.4 


2513997 

1685100 

-33.1 


I22239O8 

13589780 

+11.2 



° The relative variations have not been calctdated When the 
figure in 1954 or in 1962 was below 10,000. 

Spnroet X.N.S.E.S. Bulletin Hebdoniadaire de Statistiaues . 

8 June, I963I “ — ^ ^ 

K.B. Only the subheadings which are the most significant from 
the point of view of the growth or reduction in numbers 
have been given ^ 
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If the numbers of indey evident worker-a and family V70i-l£«rs 
are added together it will te seen that the total fell from 
6,623,615 in 3.954 to 5,365,540, a reduction of 1.257,057 
(-19 per cent-,) which is largely attributable to the deflation 
in the agricrJ.tur-al sector, where the independent workers an«. 
family helpers dropped from 3,958,289 in 1954 to 3,007,240 
in 1962, a” reduction of 961,049 (-24.3 per cent.). Porexgn 
immigration, the return of Prenchmen from the ex-colonies and 
the rural exodus have therefore combined their effects to 
facilitate the necessary reconversion, which is at one ana 
the same time a cause and a conseq.uence of the rapic deve-r- 
lopment of the Fr-sneh eoonomy- 

3. Good statistical data are likewise available for Itals:* 



(a) In the first place , a picture of the structure of employ- 
ment from 1950 to 1959 provided by two studies by the 
S.V.I.M.E.Z. (i^sociasione per lo svilluppc doll • industria 
nel Mezzogiomo - Association for the Development of Inavistry 
in the Mezzogiomo) may be used. Table 1-2-12 gives the 
particulars which are most useful for our purpose. 



Table 1-2-12. Co nnarison of the Structure of 2mplo;',cn8nt 
in Iteily between 1950 and 1959 



Sector of 
Activity 

(1) 


ikployment 
(in thousands) 
1950 1959 

(2) 


Absolute 

change 

(thousands) 

(3) 


Mean annual 
rate of change 
in emploimient 
(4) 


Agriculture, fores- 
try, hunting and 
fishing 


6, 870 


6,200 


670 




1.1 


Industries: 


5,392 


6,540 


+ 1,148 


+ 


2.2 


a Extractive 


144 


140 


4 


- 


0.4 


h M^ufacturing 


4,045 


4,680 


+ 635 


+ 


1.5 


1 Tobacco and food 


505 


550 


+ 45 


+ 


1.0 


2 Textiles 


705 


600 


105 


•r 


1.8 


3 Clothing, feathers 
and skins 660 


820 


+ 160 


+ 


2.8 


4 Wood, fvimiture 


395 


475 


+ 80 


+ 


2.1 


5 Metallurgy 


150 


140 


10 


— 


0.8 


6 Metals 


970 


1,280 


+ 310 




3«1 


7 Manufacture of 
non-metallic 
mineral products 


205 


250 


+ 45 


+ 


2.2 


8 Chemistry and 
mbher 


240 


295 


+ 55 


+ 


2,3 


9 Miscellaneous 


215 


270 


+ 55 


+ 


2.6 



Table 1-2-12 continued 
on page 80 
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Table I-2-3.2 continued from 

, *" — — — 

I (1) (2) (3) ( 4 ) 



! 



0 Construction and 
public works 


1,1J0 


1,610 


+ 


500 


+ 


4.2 


d Electricity, 
water and gas 


93 


no 


4* 


17 


+ 


2.3 


Services 


4,578 


5,910 


+ 


1,332 


+ 


2.9 


a Transport and 
c omraunicat ions 


560 


985 


+ 


425 




6.5 


b Commerce 


1,625 


2,180 


+ 


555 


+ 


3.3 


c Credit, insurance 
and finance 


j 

163 


180 


+ 


17 


+ 


1.0 


d Uiscellaneovu: 
services 


735 


875 


+ 


140 


+ 


2.0 


e Public- admini- 
stration 


1,495 


1,690 


+ 


195 


+ 


2.9 


General Total 


16 ,840 


18,650 


+ 


1,810 


+ 


1.15 



Two different sources have bom used - 



1. Svimez, L»aumento dell^occ unczlone in Italia dal 1950 
al 1957« Borne. 1959. (of. table~on p. 5b "Stima ApI i « 
occupazione italiana negli anni 1950-57"; in which estimates 
for each of the years of this period will be foimd). 

2. Svimez, Trained Manpower R equirements for the Economic Deve- 
lopment of Italy, Targets for 1975 . Rome. 1951 (tables “on 
pp. 21 and 2b 

(b) More recent data will now be provided by reproducing some 
of the results of the monthly inquiry by the Italian Mini- 
stry of Labour. This inq.uiry is carried out in 43 blanches 
of industry by means of q,uestionnaires and relates to about 
20,000 establishments comprising about 2 million weige 
earners, i.e. 55 per cent, of wage earners in the whole of * 
Italian industry - in certain branches all the establish- 
ments are interrogated; in others the questionnaire is sent 
only to the establishments which employ at least ten per- 
sons. Table 1-2-13 gives the results for the years 1950, 

1958, 1959, I960, 1961 and 1962. 
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gaole 1-2-13 . Averajge Nuciber of . Workers employed in 

43 Sectors q -£ Indusfev; broken dowr- by Branohes 
of Industry - in tho^s^ds (Sanpls §tirvey/ 



Branches of Industry 


1950 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Extractive industri.es 


57.2 


47.8 


42.2 


39.6 


37.3 


35.0 


Manufactirring industries 


1631 


1705 


1709 


1825 


1948 


2051 


- Foodstuffs 


93 


111 


112 


116 


123 


127 


- Textiles 


525 


408 


409 


429 


434 


439 


“ Engineering industry 
and transport equip- 
ment mfjnufacture 


624 


726 


724 


790 


868 


937 


- Chemical industry 


109 


132 


133 


142 


150 


158 


- Various 


280 


327 


331 


346 


374 


390 


Electricity 


34 


39 


39 


39 


40 


42 


General Total 


1722 


1791 


1791 


1904 


2025 


2129 



Soiree : Of. for example, the Preliminary Report by the Italian 

Authorities to the ?:anpov/er and Social Affairs Oonmiiitee of 
the C.S.C.li. , Paris, 10 Pehruary 1964, p. 61 (roneoed). The 
statistics have been rounded. The general total therefore 
does not correspond exactly to the su^n of the items. 



The above table does not pretend to give an accvirate refleiition 
of reality, since this is a sample surveyj but since it is based on 
a fairly large sample, it nay be considered as giving an acceptable 
picture of changes in the structure of employment in Italy j the 
trends observed for the period 1950-59 continue to show themselves 
in 1960-62 - a decrease in the number of workers recorded in the 
extractive industries, an increase in engineering, the chemical 
industry, electricity and foodstuffs, and a fall in the textile 
Industry. 

It may also be observed that the increase in emplojrment in the 
seirvice sectors continues - 4,831,000 persons were employed in these 
sectors in 1954(8 May); the figures are 6,162,000, 6,461,000 and 
6,412,000 respectively on 20 April 1960, 20 May 1961 and 
20 April 1962.1 



The slight fall in 1962 is due to the reduction in total 
employment (-0.2 per cent.) which was a consequence of the exten- 
sion of the time spent at school and other minor causes. 

Cf. Report quoted at the foot of Table 1-2-13. The seasonal 
influences should also be noted. 
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(c) Tile exceptional growth in the Gemaix JRt^ct be 

ox^ilaiaed above all by the conaidcrable^ increase rn total 
smnloynent in conc6g.uencs of the arrive.! of tac^iotnjioes 
from the Bast, tbs complete absorption of unemploj’ment 
and the inmiiv«^ation of foreign workers, Altogeth^jr# 
between 1950"and 1962 the employed civilian labour fores 
rose from 20,365,000 to 25,689,000, an increase of 
5,315,000 persons (+26 per cent.). Table 1-2-14 
summarises the trend in, paid employment. 



Table I-2-U. 



Trend in Paid Ennlovment in German y 

Thousands . Variations 

in Percentages 



Sectors 



1950 1957 1958 1959 I960 



1961 



1962 Var.j; 



1957- 
1962 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Agriculture, for- 
estry, hunting 
and fishing 

Mining and ( 

quanying ( 

Manufacturing > 

Construction ( 

Electricity, gas, / 

water and sanitary; 
services ' 

Commerce , banking ( 

insurance, and — 
estate 

Transport , sto 
rage and commu- ) 

nication ^ 

Services ( 




l.OOC 


685 


630 


5S5 


545 


550 


465 


-32^ 




795 


782 


759 


727 


• 692 


657 


-17^ 




7685 


7845 


7904 


8172 


8477 


8751 


+14?S 




1895 


1385 


1997 


2015 


2072 


2133 


+13?S 




160 


I6^r 


165 


167 


172 


174 


+ 9^ 




2540 


2575 


2635 


2745 


2786 


2907 


+14^ 


laio 


1220 


1222 


1240 


1255 


1209 


1208 


- 1 ^ 




3240 


3297 


3410 


3614 


3651 


3574 


+10?5 



Source: National atatxstics collected by the O.E.C.D. in 

t tnn- pnwPT* Statistics 1950-62. It is unfortunately xmposs^le 
to go "'bacic beyond 1957 if a relatively acceptable breakdoip 
into eight sectors of activity is desired. Our calculation 
of the variations in per cent. , 1957-62. 
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The most striking feature of this table is the remarkable 
intensity of the change in the structure of cn-ployraent. Most 
particularly the heavy fall in the number of wage earners in 
agriculture and the considerable increase in the number of wage 
earners in the sectors of services i building and manufacturing 
industry as a whole will be noted. 

D. As regards the United States , where the statistics 
exist in great abundance^, it will be sxifficient to repro- p 
duce a table published in the Manpower Report to the President . 



Table 1-2-15 . Employment in Industry Divisions, 1947 
1957 and 19b2 in the United States 



Industry Division 


Smployip.ent 


Average Annxial 




(in 


tho\;sands ) 


Employment Change 




1947 


1957 


1962 


1947-57 


1957-62 










No. i» 


No. io 










(1,COO) 


(1,000) 


Total Agricultural 
employment 


8,256 


6,222 


5,190 


-203 - 2.8 


-206 - 3.6 


Total of non-farm 
industries (wage 
and salary employ- 
ment only; 


43,881 


52,904 


55,325 


902 1.9 


484 0.9 


Manufacturing 


15,545 


17,174 


16,750 


163 1.0 


- 85 -0.5 


Mining 

Contract 


955 


628 


647 


- 13 -1.4 


- 56 -4.8 


Construction 


1,982 


2,923 


2,696 


94 4.0 


- 45 -1.6 


Transportation and 






8 0.2 


- 63 - 1.5 


public utilities 


4,166 


4,241 


3,925 


Trade 


8,955 


10,886 


11,571 


193 2.0 


137 1.2 


Finance, insurance 










and real estate 
Seiwices and 


1,754 


2,477 


2,793 


72 3.5 


63 2.4 


miscellaneous 


5,050 


6,749 


7,757 


170 3.0 


202 2.8 


Government 


5,474 


7,625 


9,185 


215 3.4 


312 3.8 


1962 - Provisional 


figures 









^ Of. for example: John P. Henderson, Changes in the Indus~ 

trial Distribution of Employment 1919-1959 . University of Illinois, 

l96l; jilax Rutzick and Sol Swerdloff, "The Occupational Structure 

of U.S. Employment 19-r0-60”, Monthly labor Review, November 1962, 

pp. 1209-1213. 

# 

2 

Op. cit. p. 16. This is a more condensed table. 



With these basic data it is now, if not easy at least 
possible, to attempt a comparison of the different extent of 
occupational mobility in the four countries. 



Section 2 . Attemnsed Coiaoarison of Occupational Mobility 

The first aim must be to make the available statistics 
as homogeneous as possible by bringing cut the mean armual 
rates of variation in employment in different sectors of 
activity (table 1-2-16). 



Table 1-2-15 . Ilean AnnTial Hates of Variation in Employment 



Sectors United States 

(1947-62) 


Prance 

(1954-62) 


Italy 

(1950-59) 


Geimany 

(1957-62) 


Agricixlttiral employ- 
ment (wage earners 
+ family workers + 
employers -3.6 


- 3.7 


- 1.1 


- 3.3 


H on-agricultural 
employment (wage earners 
only, except for Italy 
- all categories) 0.9 


1.8 


2.5 


2.0 


Breakdown of paid non- 
agri cultural employment 
(except for Italy - all 
categories of paid and 
non-paid employment) 

1. Manvifacturing - 0.5 


1.1 


1.5 


2.7 


2. Extractive 

industries - 4.6 


- 2.0 


- 0.4 


- 3.7 


3. Construction - 1.6 


2.7 


4.2 


2.5 


4. Transport ( 


0.4 


6.5 


- 0.2 


5. Water, gas, (- 1.5 

electricity ( 


2.2 


2.3 


1.7 


6. Commerce, 

tanking , insuranc e 1*5 


3.0 


3.2 


2.7 


7. lELsc. services 

(private) 2.C 


1.9 


2.0 


( 2.0 


8. Public services 3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


( 


United States, agricultural workers, read ■ 


- 3.6 
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It seems indispensable to make a correction to the rates 
of variation in employment given in table 1-2-16, in order to 
take accoimt of the growth in the active population employed 
in each of these countries during the periods selected. 

One may consider that if over any period the number of 
wage earners in each sector were to increase in precisely. the 
same proportion as the number of wage earners in the popula- 
tion as a whole, this would reflect an unchanged employment 
structure. Prom the (positive or negative) percentage change 
in employment (x) for each sector as shown in table 1-2-16, 
we may deduct a part (y) corresponding to that sector|s 
pro rata share of the increase in the total wage-earning 
population. This is done in table 1-2-17. 



Table 1-2-17 . 



Mean Annual Rates c.f Variation in Ennloyment 
taking Account of’ the Increase in the Total 
Bmnloyed Population 



United States 
(1957-62) 


Prance 

(1954-62) 


Italy 

( 1950 - 59 ) 


Oermany 

(1957-62) 


Mean annual percentage 
of growth in the total 
manpower employed 


C.9 


0.1 


1.1 


1.2 


Rates of change x - y: 










A. Agriculttiral 


employment 


- 4.5 


- 3.8 


- 2.2 


- 4.5 


B. Non-agri cultural 


employment 


0.0 


1.7 


1.4 


0.8 


1. Manufacturing 


- 1.4 


1.0 


0.4 


1..5 


2. Extractive 
industries 


- 5.7 


- 2.1 


- 1.5 


- 4.9 


3 . Construction 


- 2.5 


2.6 


3.1 


1.3 


4 . Transport ( 




0.3 


5.4 


• 1.4 


5 . V7ater, gas, ( 

electricity ( 


- 2.4 


2.1 


1.2 


0.5 


6. Commerce, 
banking and 
insurance 


0.6 


2.9 


2.1 


1.5 


7 . Misc. services 
(private) 


1.9 


1.3 


0.9 


[ 0.8 


8. Public services 


2.9 


3.0 


1.8 


( 



Note : Total manpower employed (in thousands): 

United States: 65,011 in 1957 and ) 
67,846 in 1962: 

Prance: 18,254 in 1954 and 

18,715 in 1962 

Gennanv: 24,235 in 1954 and 

25,680 in 1962 
Italy: 16,840 in 1950 and 
18,650 in 1959 



According to 
ilannower Statistics , 

O.E.O.D. 



According to Svlnez. 
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These a mm al rates of change in employment take accoxant 
of the stagnation in the French active population and of the 
increase (about 1 per cent, per annum) in the active popula- 
tion in the other countries. 

Having regard to the semi -global character of the classi- 
fication of activities and, of course, to the fact that statis- 
tical data are only approximations, the armuai variations in 
employment to&y he ignored when they oscillate within narrow 
limits, for example + or - 1 per cent. Outside these bounda, 
a few conclusions are worthy of mention. 

Taking first the sectors in which employment has declined, 
these may be divided into two categories - 

Those in which the mean annual reduction in employment 
has varied between — 1 per cent, and — 3 per cent, and in 
which the occupationeJ. mobility of the ad^ts has probably 
been moderate, since the yottng workers have in. general 
decided to move in large numbers into the expanding 
branches. In the United States the manufacturing 
industries and especially construction and transport may 
be cited, in Prance and Italy the extractive indxxstries, 
in Italy (1950-59) agriculture, and in Germany transport. 

Those in idiich the reduction in jobs has exceeded 3 per 
cent, per annum and in ishich important problems of recon- 
version have certainly arisen - agriculture in Prance and 
especially in Germany, in the United States and very 
recently (1960-62) in Italy, and the extractive industries 
in the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

As against this, the same percentages coxild be taken for 
the sectors which have increased the number of jobs. Problems 
of attracting and training young workers and retraining adults 
are likely to be considerable in sectors experiencing as rapid 
an increase in employment as transport in Italy and the public 
services in the United States and Fimnce. Building activity 
in Italy, and to a lesser extent in France, should also be 
mentioned. 

Prom the two preceding statistical tables it will also be 
noted that the United States seens to have been particularly 
affected by the problems of adaptation of laboxir lacking needed 
Q.ualifications Ccf. table 1-2-2 regarding the comparative rates 
of unemployment). The Hhited States holds the "record" in the 
reduction of employment by sector (- 5.7 per cent, per anni ng jn 
the extractive industries) and stands out by the existence of 
five branches of activity (out of eigdit) in which employment has, 
on an average, fallen. This compares i^th two sectors (out of 
nine) in Prance and Italy, and three (out of ei^t) in Uestem 
Germany. At first sight, the particularly rapid economic 
growth in Europe has favoured the solution of the problems raised 
by the reconversion of labour. 
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The principal ohjectipn that could be raised concents the 
number «f sectors of activity t:aken ~ in tables 1-2-16 and 1-2-17 
rates of variation in employ Ttynt have been reproduced or calcula- 
ted ip. the agricultural sector and in ei^t branches of non- 
agricultural activity. Thic is evidently quite ins'ufficient 
if it is desired to have a clear idea of occupational mobility, 
especially within the group of manuf ac turing industries. 

“Within manufacturing, for example, which typically accounts 
for from 60 to- 80 per cent, of employment in the industry sector, 
it is well known that there are both rapidly growing and rapidly 
contracting industries. Between 1953 and I960, for example, 
employmait in- textiles fell by 22 per cent, in Argentina and the 
United States, by 17 per cent, in Canada, by 14 per cent, in 
Prance, by 21 per cent, in Sweden, and by 30 per cent, (cotton 
textiles only) in the United Kingdom. During the same period 
employment in the production of eiectircal machinery increased 
by 17 per cent, in Argentina and Sweden and by 34 per cent, in 
the United K in gdom, while employment in chemicals grew by 13 
per cent, in Canada- and Prance."^ 

Without carrying this type of analysis too far, it may be 
tiseful to give a few annual rates of variation of employment in 
certain branches. 

In Prance to begin with, the total manpower in the textile 
industry (including the ciothi^ sector) fell from 1,119,415 
in 1954 to 913,600 in 1962, which represents a reduction of 
18.4 per cent, in ei^t years and an annual rate of —2.5 per 
cent. In the metal trades and electrical industries employment 
rose from 1,256,391 in 1954 to 1,569,960 in 1962 - the mean 
annual growth is 2.8 per cent. As for government officials, 
there were 1,508,000 In 1952 and 1,590,000 in 1964. but this 
is a deceptive stability of a whole whose parts hav-^i considerably 
changed - national education doubled its strength (263,000 in 
1952 and 545,000 in 1964), postal services and communications 
created 58,000 jobs (+ 29 per cent.), whereas career soldiers 
fell in number from 495,000 in 1952 to 253,000 in 1964.2 On 
calculating, it is seen that the mean annual rates of variation 
in employment were as follows: +6.2 per cent, (national 

education) , +2.1 per cent, (postal services and conmrunications) 
and -5.4 per cent, (career soldiers). 



^ I.L.O. Employment and Sconomic Growth , p. 11. 

2 

Sources: for the industries, of. table 1-2-11- as 

regards government officials, the official statistics given 
in the jovimal La Vie Prancaise . 10 JiQy 1964, p. 28. 
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In the Federal Heputlic of Semaav it will be seen that 
employment in chemicals (including tfcie indiistries of derivatives 
from petroleum and coal) rose from 407,000 in 1957 to 497,000 
in 1962, irtiich represents an increase of 22.1 per cent, in five 
years and a mean annugLL rate of 4.1 per cent.*, employment in 
Esachinery manufacture grew by 34.7 per cent, in five years, 
an average of 6.1 per cent, per annum. 

In It_a3j 6,077,000 agriciiltural jobs were recorded in 
I960 ^d only 5,521,000 in 1962 - the drop is one of 9.2 per cent, 
in only two years. In the same short space of time, paid 
employment in extractive industries and manufacturing, con- 
struction and the water, gas and electricity services taken 
together rose from 7,502,000 to 8,105,000, or by 8 per cent. 

The s-^dy by K. Hutzick and S. Swerfiloff , which has already- 
been ^oted, shows for its part the extent of the change in the 
structure of employment in the United States. 

"Between 1950 and I960 the employment of all persons with 
occupations reported grew by 10. 3 per cent., white collar workers 
increasing by nearly 28 per cent, to a total of almost 3 million 
more than manu^ workers, whose employment rose by less than 
o per cent. ^e occupations with the most rapid rates of growth 
were electrical and electronic technicians (679 per cent, in ten 
ye^ - from less th^ 12,000 to over 91,000), mathematicians 
v345 per c.ent. ) and industrial engineers (142 per cent.). Among 
m^ual workers employment dropped in eight out of 22 occupations 
” °y 33 per cent, among boilermakers, 32 per cent, among looomo- 
^ if. and 22 per cent, among locomotive engineers. Agri- 

cu-.tu^ workers, classified separately, dropped by over 41 per 



The sole pu^ose of this xapid incursion into the realm of 
^ployment statistics by industry was to recall the necessarily 
l^ted value of the earlier conclusions. The trends in the 
structure of employment by major sectors of activity enable only 
the gffler^ i/endencies in each country to be seen. Further 

problems of labour mobility in individual 
unde^akings is contained in the case studies annexed to this 
report. But it is at least already possible to note certain 

compare the respective positions of the 
united States and the three large countries of continental 
western Furope. 
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l.L.O. , Em?lo.v r.ent and Ec anomic Growth ^ pp. ll and 12. 



1. The reduction in the number of non-wage earners, expressed 
as a percentage of non-wage earn.ers in the base year, is 
21 per cent, in Italy (1954-62), 20 per cent, in Prance 
(same period), 28 per cent, in Germany (1950-62) and 

25 per cent, in the United States (1950-62), as has 
alreac^ been stated. 

2. Having regard to the different domograjhic increases in 
each country (cf. table I-2>-17), the classification of 
the countries in descending ordsj; of im >ortaacG as regards 
the change in the structure of emuloymenc is given in 
table 1-2-18. 



Table 1-2-18 . Countries arranged accorfljrig to the Percentage 
Ciiange in Eranlcrment (+ or -) in l)iffer<=^^t ~ 
Sectors of Activity 



Agricxilture Extractive ’-lanufac- 
Industries turing 


Construc- 

tion 


Commerce 
Banking ' 
Insurance 


Public 

ServicG 


United 


United 


Germany 


Italy 


Prance 


Prance 


States and 


States 


United 


Prance 


Italy 


United 


Germany 


Germany 


States 


United 


Germany 


States 


Prance 


Prance 


Prance 


States 


United 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Germany 


States 


Germany 



So^ ce: Table 1-2-17. It may simply be noted here that the 

United States* experience is not exceptional; it occupies 
very different places in these classifications. 
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CHAPTER 3 

labour turnover 



The tumover of workers from oae undertaking to 
another may occur with or without change of residence, 

and therefore with or wj.thout geographical stability. 

It may also be ascompanxed - or not - by cnangea of occupation or 
sector. An electrician may leave a mine for a job in a steel 
works or in another mine; but a baker lea'^ng hia “industry” 
must change his trade completely. An agricultural worker may 
chancre his farm or his trade and then move from one sector of 
activity or industry to another. 

To begin ?/ith, the sources available in the United States, 
Germany, France and Italy will be examined (Section I). Then 
(Section II) the trends and the rate of turnover in each country 
will be considered, ifinally, (Section ill) some international 
comparisons will be attempted. 

Section I . The Sources 

(a) The American Bata. 

In the United States the turnover statistics are provided, on 
the one hand by continuous series published by the United States 
Department of Labor: "Employment and Earnings" , repTOduced in 

the -Handbook of Sasic Economic Statistics” of the Economic 
Statistics Bureau of Washington. For example, “Handbook ...” 

15 May 1964, Vol, XVIII, No. PP« 66-7, and "Employment and 
Earnings^', United States Department of Labor, April 1964, 
pp. 57**66. These statistics distinguish between accession and 
separation. Among the separations are the following types - 

1. voluntary separation by the worker after a long illness (quit); 

2. dismissal on the employer’s initiative, generally due to a 
fault of the vmrker (discharge); 

3. lay-off (ending of the contract of employment, generally for 
economic reasons); 

4. departure on military service; and lastly 

5. final separation for various reasons (invalidity, decease or 
retirement ) . 

The statistics give the monthly rates of separation and accessioi, 
or engagement, calculated as the quotient of all the cases vdiich 
occurred during the month over the figure of paid wage earners 
on the 15 th of the month (or the nearest day to this date), f*^-r a 
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rate per 100 anployeest The rates, which are monthly, are thtis 
influenced by the length of the month. Rates are ced.cvJ.ated 
separately for total separaticns and for the two biggest com- 
ponents of the total, namely "quits” and "lay-offs". A mean 
monthly rate is calcnilated. These statistics relate solely to 
manufacturing, mines and communications. 

In addition, the Mont hly Labor Review ^ published in August 
1963 the main results 'oif'a national survey of the job mobility of 
the active civilian population in 1961. They may be compared 
with those of a 1955 suirvey. The concepts used are those of job 
changers and job shifts. The fii’st concept applies to all- those 
who changed jobs at least once during the year.* The rates in both 
cases are calculated in relation to all persons who worked during 
the year. These inquiries iiito all branches and all active per- 
sons include agriculture, commerce and public administration. 

They likewise distinguish between occupation and sex. 

(b) The Crerman Data . 

The Pedsral Office for Emplojmient Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance (henceforrmird referred to as the Pederal Office) carried 
out in 1959, I960 and 1361 sample inqiziries into the turnover of 
wage-earning personnel in all economic sectors, fjlth the aid of 
its card-indexes of wage earners. 2 The jrate of turnover 
(Pluktuationsgrad) calculated is the percentage of workers who 
changed jobs in relation to the wage earners who had a job during 
the period tinder consideration. The calculation of this rate 
therefore seems to be comparable to that of the American rate of 
job changers. 

The German inquiry also shows the percentage of job changers, 
changing jobs once, tvdee or three or more times. Prom this it 
would be possible to estimate the number of job changes. 

(c) The Prench Data . 

These are based on the statistical utilisation of the income 
tax statements of wages paid to workers by the employers (form 1024 
for the private sector and 1024 bis for the undertakings of the 
nationalised or "semi-public" sector). They cover all economic 
activities in industry'’ and mines, commerce, private services and 
transport but not agriculture. These documents give the number 
of workers registered on 31 December of each year, on the one liand 
(a) and, on the other hand, the number of workers paid for any 
length of time by each undertaking or establishment during the 
year (b), part-time workers being excluded. The relation 
between those two figures is calcTilated and published in 
"Etudes Statistiques" (prior to 1954 a "supplement" to the 



^ M onthly labor Review . August 1963, p. 897 » Gertrude Bancroft 
and Stewart Garfinkle: "Job Mobility in 1961" and ibid . April 

I960, p. 350, R.L. Stein: "Unemployment and Job Mobility". 

2 

Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundcoanstalt fUr Arbeitsvermitt- 
liUig,- und Arbeitsloscnvorsicberung 1961 No. 5, 1962 Nos. 4, 5, 6 
and 7. 
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monthly bulletin of statistics) • sciaetiaes under the name of 

sometimes as the -average 



' over (b)) , and sometimes 




as the "co-efficient of turnover" (quotient of (b)) over (a) . It 
is always a matter of comparing the number of workers present on 
a given date (31 December) with the number of those who have held 
jobs, i.e. been registered as full-time workers, during a period, 
by an employer, although certain xnexactitudes result from the 
fact that the declarations are not necessarily drawn up for the 
s^e technical umit from one year to another in the case of firms 
with several establishments. In consequence, changes of job 
between establishments which appear in certain years may not be 
shovm, again in another year. It is nevertheless thought that 
this does not seriously affect comparability between the years. 

(d) The Italian Data . 

Surveys have been carried out for the years 195S to 1962 by 
"I’Associazione industrials Lombarda” under the direction of 
Dr. Franco Leidi. They cover the workers in the various manufac- 
turing industries in the Milan region (food and drink trades, 
chemical, rubber, metallurgical and mechanical industries, 
textiles and others), fhe surveys give - 

1. an accession rate (saggio di iranissione) calculated according ■ 
bho percentage relation between the number of workers who 
entered the establishments and the average number of workers. 

2. a separation rate (saggio di eliminazione) calculated by the 
percentage relation between the number of workers who left and 
the average number of workers, 

3. a flux rate (saggio di fluttiiazione) calculated by the sum of 
the first t-wo rates. 

The separation rates are of special interest here. They 
distinguish between five situations - discharges or dismissals, 
voluntary separations, decease, transfers 'to another establishment 
belonging to the same firm, transfers on promotion. It may be 
noted that the Italian definitions are similar to the definitions 
used in the American monthly inquiry. This similarity is still 
closer because of an identical periodicity for the second Italian 
source, the monthly inquiry of the i^iinistry of Labour and Social 
Insurance. It provides the monthly rates as a percentage of the 
average number of wage earners at work in the establishments with 
more than ten workers (in certain cases all the establishments 
are included-*-. 



^ Published in each issue of: Statistico del Lavoro (quarterly). 
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4 . f® carried out by the Labour Irspectora in 18t50C 

GstablisuncnvS (about 1,750,OOC vrorkexs or 55 per ceub. of the 
workers onployed in Italian industry), 43 sectors brovight together 
^to seven branches (including netallur^cal and nechanical indus- 
ries end taransport, food and drxnk trades, mining and. quarrving, 
electricity, aiscellaneous industries, textiles ^d che^calsTT 
For 13 of the 43 sectors, all the establishments are covered by the 
^quiryj for the others, only the establishments with more than 

(e) The Swedish Data 

4 -u ^wo Swedish sources have been used. ■ The more important a'>'e 
the statistics of labour turnover in industry (departures of sepa- 
rato.ons, end engagements or accessions.! These are the weekly 
rates to Ugbranches of todustry, including ntoing, and to industry 
as a whole. The separation rates are calculated as the number of 
workers who left the undertakings, expressed as a percentage of the 
number of wage-earners at work during the pay period covered by the 
inqul^ (a week). These are therefore separation rates without 
^y distinction between the reasons for departures. The statis- 
tics are available in complete form for the period 1959-1963. 



trade. 



AjSecond source gives tne quarterly turnover rates in retail 

* ♦ 



Section II. Trends in the National Rates of Turnover 

The min question relates to the trends in general turnover 
rates ra the period under consideration; subsidiary questions 
refer to the trends in certain characteristic rates a nd to the 
causes of the trends in the general rate. 

!• The American Case 

(a) The surveys of job mobility. 

^e results of the two surveys of 1955 and 1961 show a slight 
reduction in the general rate (all activities, a.11 ages, for both 
sexes) from 11.1 per cent, to 10.1 per cent. The table, taken from 



Avgangna arbetare Ilyanstttllda arbotare. The translation of 
the Swedish document gives; Number of wage earners hired and dis- 
charged during one week ... in per cent, of the number of vrage- 
earners at work during the pay period. 



lu Spcjala Meddelanden . for example. No. 2, February 1962, 



3 

These statistics are published with the data on employment in 
the mining and manufacturing industries in "Meddelande frSn Social- 
styrelsens . . . Communication from the section of wage and employment 
statistics'*. General statistics covering several years are 
published in Arbetsmarknadsn ta tis tik . for example. No. 2. 1964. 
p. 33, table W* 
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the Monthly Labor Revlev . 1963> Ho. 8, p. 898, gives an analysis 
of this novenont by ago and sox. For nen, a general reduction 
in all age groups except 65 years and over nay bo noted* For 
wonon also, a general reduction is seen, though it is very slight, 
from 8.7 per cent, to 8.6 per cent., but the i*ates for the ago 
groups fall in two cases only, anong which it is the 55 "to 64 years 
group, whereas they rise in the 18 and 19 years group, and in that 
of 20 to 24 years. 



Table I-3~l Rate of Job Changing, by Age and Sex. 

1955 and 19^1 

(Active Civilian Population) 
(Number s in Thousemds) 





Worked in 1961 


Worked in 1955 






Persons who 




Persons who 






changed Jobs 




changed Jobs 






one or more 




one or more 






times 






times 


Age aiod Sex 




























Total 


Number 


Percent, 


Total 


lJusiber 


Per- 








of total 






cent. 














of 














total 


Total, 14 years and over 


80.287 


8.121 


10.1 




8,^66 




lisle, 14 j'ears and over 


49,854 


5,509 


11.0 


47,624 


5,940 


12.5 


14 to 17 years 


2,926 


261 


8.9 


2,541 


328 


12.9 


13 and 19 years 


1,946 


457 


23.5 


1,618 


444 


27.4 


20 to 24 years 


4,507 


1,101 


24.4 


3,509 


976 


27.8 


25 to 44 years 


21,062 


2,630 


12.5 


21,516 


2,825 


13.1 


45 to 64 years 


16,512 


960 


5.8 


15,331 


i,;^2 


8.2 


65 years and over 


2,901 


100 


3.4 


3,109 


105 


3.4 


Female, 14 years and 














over 


30,433 


2,612 


8.6 


27,729 


2,426 


8.7 


14 to 17 years 


2,044 


118 


5. a 


1,663 


179 


10.8 


13 and 19 years 


1,789 


397 


22.2 


1,508 


334 


20,8 


20 to 24 years 


3,476 


568 


16.3 


3,367 


501 


14.9 


35 to 54 years 


17,995 


1,348 


7.5 


16,932 


1,278 


7.5 


55 to 64 years 


3,782 


156 


4.1 


3,067 


131 


4.3 


65 years and 














over 


1,347 


25 


1.9 


1,192 


23 


1.9 



Source ; Monthly Labor Review . 1963, No. 8, p. 898. 
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Referring to opinions that mobility has bef*x d imini s h i n g 
in the United States, the authors note, "There i i no clear 
evidence, therefore, that this type of mobility has been sig- 
nificantly reduced" • As to the job shifts (v' luntary and 
involuntary) as a percentage of the persons wl worked, the 
reduction f2^m 1955 to 1961 is still less - 1//.9 per cent* to 
10.6 per cent, for the total ( Monthly labor levlew . table 2, 
p. 898). The job loss rate grew from 1955 I 4.2 ) to 1961 (5.5) » 
xfiiile the rate of the voluntary changes drop;;ed (6.7 to 5*5). 

This difference must of course be attributed to the employment 
situation in the two years \mder considerrati' U - 1955 was a 
year "when the employment situation was very good" and 1961 saw 
the end of a recession and a recovery, thou/h 1^ million workers 
were registered as unemployed at some time during the year. 

(b) The surveys of the turnover of wage earners in industry. 

Tluroagh azx examination of the results of the monthly 
surveys of turnover by the Bureau of labor Statistics the re- 
sults over a long period of years can be compared. Me have 
taken the period 1954-1965 and have made up annual series of 
separation rates by adding together the monthly percentages, so 
as to have a rate measured by the quotient of the total separa- 
tions (quits) dxiring the year ovei the average monthly total of 
those at-work (on the fifteenth of the month), multiplied by a 
hundred.^ We also give the unemployment series for each year. 

The absolute unemployment figures (in millions) have been added 
to the unemployment series. 



^ The monthly rates in these statistics are not adjusted 
in relation to the number of days of the month, but in the 
addition this source of exror is compensated by the cumulation 
of the long and short months* 
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Table I-5-2 ^ntial Q?umover Eates in Percentages of the 
Iveia'ge Uunbers at t/brk in the Hiddle of 
Each Konth (Sirce 1959 t Includ i ng Transfers 
Between Establighments of th^ 'S ame ITirm) 



Tears 


Total Separations 


Quits 


lay-Offs 


Unem-Dloyment 

Per In 

cent . Millions 


1954 


49.2 




16.8 




27.4 




3.6 


5.6 




1955 


46.8 


- 


22.7 




17.9 


- 


2.9 


4.4 


- 


1956 


50.2 


+ 


23.2 


+ 


20.8 


+ 


2.8 


4.2 


- 


1957 


50.7 


+ 


19.4 


- 


25.2 


+ 


2.9 


4.3 


+ 


1958 


49.3 


- 


12.8 


- 


31.4 


+ 


4.7 


6.8 


+ 


1959 


48.8 


- 


17.9 




23.7 


- 


3.8 


5.5 


- 


1960 


51.7 


+ 


16.1 


- 


25.5 


+ 


3.9 


5.6 


+ 


1961 


48.4 


- 


14.5 


- 


26.6 


+ 


4.8 


6.7 


+ 


1962 


48.8 


+ 


17.0 


+ 


23.5 




4.0 


5.6 


- 


1963 


46.6 


- 


16,7 


- 


22.0 


- 


4.2 


5.7 


+ 



Each colxunn of each series has been followed by a column in 
which the trend in the variation of the rates, as compared with the 
preceding year, is given from 1955 onwards. If the "trend” 
columns for the unemploymerit and series are compared, inv'^rse 

trends will be noted in every case - the quit rates f^UL (rise) 
whenever the unemployment rates rise (fall). 

The comparison of tho "total separations" and unemployment 
trends does not give any clear relationsliip, which is easily ex- 
plained because the lay-off rates vary in the opposite sense to the 
quite, save in two years, 1956 and 1963. Eor 1956 the rate of 
total separations rises in relation to the previous year, like that 
of the lay-offs and quits. For 1963 the rate of total separations 
drops in relation to the previous year, like that of the qtiits and 
lay-offs. During these two years unemployment varied very little 
by comparison with the previous year. An inverse relationship 
between the unemployment trend and that of the quits is very clearly- 
seen. Clearly, it can not be concluded that there is a firm trend 
to^fards a reduction in the "total separation" rate. 
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An examination of the va;c*iationB in the three rates under 
consideration (quits, lay-offs, total separations), interpreted 
with the aid of tlio foregoing analysis, does not lead to the 
conclusion that there is a continuing trend to^fards a reduction 
in labour turnover in the United States. These trends are 
affected essentially by the situation of the labour maritet and 
of general economic activity. The conclusion drawn from the 
study of the two surveys of 1955-61 is thus confirmed by an 
examination of the monthly series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(2) The German Case 

The statistical data relate to the years 1959-1960-1961, 
that is to say a period of progressive disappearance of un- 
employment (the rate of unemployment dropped fi*om 2.4 to 0.8 
between 1959 and 1961) but of gi*owing tensions on the labour 
market. However, certain industries greir loss rapidly than 
the others, especially coal mining. Because of the increasing 
shortage of labour, which was felt by employers, a rise in the 
turnover rate might be expected, at least that of voltintary quits 
mobility; but the disappearance of unemployment may bring about 
a reduction in lay-offs. 

In fact, the percentage of workers who changed their 
employment each year, in relation to the workers employed, fell 
heavily in the period, in the order of 25 per cent, to 30 per cent. 

Table I- 



Annual Bate of Job Chancrers in All Occupations 
(Salary and ?age 'ilarners) per cent, per annuml^ 



Years 


Men 


Uomen 


Total 


1959 


16.3 


14.9 


15.8 


1960 


14.7 


14.1 


14.5 


1961 


11.7 


11.1 


11.5 


Base 100 in 1959 


1960 


90 


94 


92 


1961 


72 


74 


73 



It may be seen that the reduction in the rate of c hang e 
even accelerated from 1959-1960 to 1960-1961. 

The reduction occurred in all the branches without exception. 

A particxilarly high rate of reduction is observed in building 
(-38 per cent.); this is explained by the application in 1960- 
1961 of the legil measures concerning inclement weather compensation* 



Source: Amtliche Fachrichten, 1961-62; Sonderdruck: Die 

Pluktxiation der Arbeitskrafte im Bundesgebied einschliesslich. 



Prom one year to another the classification of the branches 
in descending order of the rate of c h a ng e of employment remai n s 
nearly the same» It therefore seems that a common factor has 
exerted its influence on the economy as a whole. 

The same observation is valid for -the different regions, 
except in the city of Bremen, as a consequence of the crisis in 
the Borgward works, apaart from the period 1959—1960 in the 
”Rhineland-Hesse-Nassau'* region. The separation rate by regions 
appears to be influenced at times by the employment situation in 
the regions. The three regions or cities with the high est 
separation rates in 1961 (Bremen, Vest Berlin, Schleswig-Solstein) 
are also those which have the hipest unemployment rates. Bat, 
for the rest, other factors intervene, in particular the diversity 
of the industrial structure, and no general re^tionship appears 
between unemployment and separation rates. ^ Finally, the inter- 
regional statistics show the remarkable similarity between the 
mobility rates for men and women, particularly in 1961. The 
rates for men are generally a little hi^er than those for women., 
but the two rates come progressively nearer to each other. 



Tabic- I~3~4 Ar>rmn.l Rate of Job Changers in All Occupations ; 

Ken ftTid ^men in Four Kegions or. .C±.ties and as 
a -.hole (1959-1961)1 





19! 


59 


1960 


19( 


51 




Men 


Women 


Men j 


women 


Men 


Women 


Schle swig-Holst ein 


20. 


6 


17.2 


16.9 


15. 


7 


14.3 


14.2 


Hamburg 


• 

lf\ 

H 


1 


12.3 


14.3 


12. 


5 


12.0 


11.6 


North Ehine-Westphalia 


14. 


4 


13.6 


13.3 


13. 


3 


9.9 


9.8 


Vest Berlin 


21. 


1 


19.8 


16.6 


17. 


3 


14.8 


14.8 


General 


16. 




14.9 


14.7 


14. 


1 


11,7 


11.1 



The drop in the turnover rates both for men and for women 
is accompanied by great stability in the frequency of job changes 
by sex, the women showing a higher stability than the men. 



1 



Source ; 



Sonderdruck, p.5. 
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Table 1-5-5 Freouency of Job Ohgaageg. (Percentage 

Dlstill utlon) 





Frequency of 


Men 


Women 




Changes during 
the Year 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1959 


1960 


1961 




1 


64.3 


66.1 


65.6 


72.8 


73.5 


72.7 




2 


21.6 


20.6 


21.0 


18.2 


17.4 


18.5 




3 and more 


14.1 


13.3 


13.4 


9.0 


9.1 


8.8 



oouzee: Sonderdxuci, p. 6, 



This phenomenon seems therefore to depend upon factors 
entirely different from those which govem the trends in the turn- 
over rate. Still, the relationship bc-eween these two phenomena 
(turnover rate and freq.uency of job changes for a single individTial) 
changed during the period. The 1959 survey revealed a certain 
relationship between the rate of turnoyer in different sectors of 
the proportion of "frequent movers" - the smaller the proportion 
of "frequent movers" the lower ras the rate of turnover. But in 
I960 this relationship was not very clear. It ras not more so 
in 1961 The following table gives examples for thi*ee branches 
of industry. 





! 

Mobility Bates 
1961 


Percentage of Frequent 
Movers (twice and more 
per annum) 


Manufacturing Industries 


11.3 


27.6 


(except metal) 


Mines 


7.8 


27.8 


Transport 


5.4 


35.5 



Source: Sondex'druck, p. 7. 



To what factors can the massive reduction in the turnover of 
labour in Germany during the three years under consideration be 
attributed? The general nature of this phenomenon, in s31 the 
branches and regions, obliges us to seek the causes in fa.ctors 
common to economic activity as a whole? doubtless particular 
factoi's have played a part, as in the case of building, but they 
do not suffice to explain the general phenomenon. 

«/hat, a priori , are the general factors capab3.o of influencing 
the size of the turnover rates? On the basis of the earlier 
studies the follo^Ting may be enumerated among the general factors 
in the variation of these rates; 



V' »rr / 7.7"»7^v?;^T|7;5W' k' 
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(a) age; 

(b) sex; 

(c) proportion of foreigners in the labour force; 

(d) the situation of the labour iiiarket (unemploy- 
ment, number of first jobs); 

(e) the size of estabjjishments; pr» d 

(f) migration. 

5?hese various points will be examined successively. 

(a) Age. 

The age stnicture of the German active popule.tion, counted 
in five-year groups, did not greatly change in industry as a whole 
diiring the three years under consideration, although a considerable 
change took place in the proportion of those "under 20 years*', 
which fell from 16.5 per cent, to 13.5 per cent, in the active 
male population under 45 years of age and from 10 per cent, to 
8 per cent, in the total active male population, "in the min-iri g 
industry this evolution is still clearer, since the "young" labour 
in the Ruhr mines fell from 6 per cent, in 1959 to 4 per cent, in 



As turnover is greatest in the first years after stai’ting 
work, this reduction in the proportion of young "workers no doubt 
played some part (but only a small one because of the small pro- 
portion of young workers in the total labour force) in accounting 
for the general reduction in rates of labour turnover. 

(b) Sex . 

The proportion of the active male population in the total 
active population likewise remained practically stable. 

(c) Foreigners . 

Their number rose between July 1958 and June 1951 from 
160,000 to 470,000 and increased further to 900,000 in 1963. 

But this increase would have tended to raise the average turnover 
rate and not reduce it.^ 



^ Turnover rates among foreign workers are higher than they 
are^among all wage-eamors or even than among ell labo"urers, 
as the follo^fing figures (from Amtliche Tachrichten. 1964. n.2'^1). show. 



(footnote continued on p. 101) 
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(d) The Labour Market . 

The trend of unemployment eince 1958 is given in the 
following table in absolute figures, in percentages of the 
active population and in percentages of change in comparison 
with the previous year. 

Table I~3~6 Unemployment 1957»-1961 (in thousands )i 





1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


Absolute figures 


685 


480 


240 


160 


Pearcentage of the 
Active Population 


2.7 


1.9 


0.9 


0.6 


Percentage Change in 
Comparison with the 






-50 


-38 


Previous Year 


+3 


-30 



To this table may be added another showing the increase, in 
absolute figores and percentages, of the non-agricultural active 
wage- earning population, the average reduction in unemployment 
from one year to another, and the proportion of unemployed who 
were absorbed into the additional active population. 



^ (footnote continued from p. 92) 



Rates of Txmiover 





Hen 


Women 


Whole 


Foreigners (1963) 


23.6 


21.7 


23.1 


All labourers (1961) 


17.4 


15.4 


16.7 


All wage-earners (1961) 


11.7 


11.1 


11.5 



These differences doubtless derive to a great extent from 
the types of industry (seasonal), the marital status (bachelor) 
and the age (young persons) of the foreign workers, rather than 
from their nationality. 



Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepuhlik 

Deutschland, 1960-63. 



Table I-3-7 The Grcwth of the labour force and the 

A'ba02?T>tion cyf TTwgniployinan'fc 1 





1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


Hon-Agricultural Active 
Population (*0008) 


17,940 


18,355 


18,985 


19,495 


Increase ( ’OOOs) 




395 . 


650 


510 


Percentage Increase 




2.2 


3.4 


2.5 


Unemployed Absorbed 
During the Tear ( ’OOOs) 




205 


240 


80 


As Pcrcentcge of the 
Additional Active 
Population 




52 


37 


16 



The fall in xmeapLoyneat since 1959 has no doubt been asso- 
ciated with a decreate in the number of dismissals, thoxigh it may 
aloo have made people more willing to quit their jobs voluntarily. 

Finally, it may be assumed that the high turnover i?ates in 
1S59 were due to the recovery and the increase in the active 
population (new engagements). This hypothesis is fhlly con- 
firmed by an examination of the monthly mi.nima and maxima of 
lanemploynent in the two years 1959 aad 1961. 



2 

Table 1-3-8 Recipients of Unemployment Benefit 





1859 


1961 


Variation 


Maxima (January) 
Minima (Deconber) 


1,350,000 

190,000 


320,000 

90,000 


1,160,000 

230,000 



Whereas in 1959 the not re-engagements of unemployed exceeded 
a million, they were only 230,000 in 1961. These two situations 
entailed considerable differences in turnover to the extent to 
which the re- engagements took place in the year of dismissal. In 
our view this is the major explanation for the Gorman phenomenon 
of a fall in the turnover rates between 1959 and 1961. 

( e ) The Size of Bstabllshmonts . 

AlthoTogh there are no data for the period 1959-1961, it is 
known that from 1950 to 1961 the number of workers employed in the 
large estahlislim ents (more than a thousand workers) increased by 

^ Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch ..., 1959-62. 
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nearly 100 per cent. The growth in the number of workers, by 
category of establishments according tc size, was greater where 
the establishments were bigger (cf. ; Wirtschaft and Statistik, 
1963, No. 9» p» 539). Thus, 3,468,000 workers were employed in 
1961 in establishments with more than 1,000 workers. In the 
period 1950-1961 the percentage of workers employed in these 
establishments rose from 12.7 to 16.6 per cent., while the pe 2 >- 
centage of workers employed in those with fewer than ten workers 
fell from 36.7 to 27.5 per cent. But this trend covers a period 
of ten years, ending in 1961, whereas tho present period \inder 
consideration covers only the last three years. 

( f ) Migration . 

Consideration must now be given to the part played by 
migration, especially the geographical movements of refugees and 
displaced persons, as also the effort to localise industry in 
the zones of priority from 1955 onwards.^ 

The fall in total migration per thousand inhabitants since 
1956 is given in the following table 



1956 


1957 


1953 


1959 


I960 


1961 


65.7 


63.3 


62.2 


62.3 


60.7 


60.6 



If it is admitted that the "economic establishment” of a 
migrant may demand two or throe years the above trend may be 
regarded as one of the factors making for diminution in the turn- 
over rate. 

(3) The Prenoh Case 

Since 1950 the French statistics give a "coefficient of 
stability" of labour, which is the inverse of a turnover rate. 

No doubt this result does not have the precision of the Imerican, 
Geiman and Italian turnover rates. No distinction is made 
according to the origin of the change (discharge or voluntary 
termination); those newly engaged are counted amongst the workers 
paid at some time during the year. Lastly, from one year to 
another changes between establishments belonging to the same firm 
nave appeared. 

However, the series of coefficients of stability for the 
economy as a whole (except agrlculturo and public administration) 
for manufacturing, textiles, metal trades amd electrical indtistry, 
banks, insurance and btiilding (building and public works) are 
gifen below. 



^ On this subject see the chapter on mobility policies in 
Germany. 

2 



Ibid 
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Table I-3~9 Coetfielenta of St a bility ^ 





Hlgflh 












Low 


Low 


Low 


High 




Low 




1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


£COZX)IOV 

as a 
Whole 


70 


66.8 


66.6 


(1) 


67 


66 


65 


65 


64 


70 


68 


65 


Kanofao- 

turing 


66 


65.2 


64.6 








63 


64 


65 


70 


64 


64 


Textiles 


79 


78.8 


75.3 




77 


75 


75 


76 


75 


78 


77 


76 


Metal 
Trades 
and £leo> 
tricsl 
Induoi;ry 


75.1 


70.2 


71.2 




71 


72 


69 


70 


70 


74 


72 


63 


Bazdes 

Insur- 

ance 


84 


80 


81.2 




80 


79 


80 


SO 


SO 


79 


79 


75 


Coomerce 


68 


62.5 


62 








60 


60 


61 


63 


63 


62 


Building 

Public 

Works 


55.4 


49.5 


49 




51 


50 


49 


51 


52 


65 


55 


55 



(l) Blank spaces due to the absence of conparable data. 

The trends observable for the complete pei-iod are not definite 
for the economy as a whole. On the one hand, the coefficients for 
the various activites do not move in the same way for a given year 
in relation to the previous year; on the other hand, during the 
period, rises and falls alternate for each activity and for the 
economy as a whole, year by year. In any case two years of low 
tvimover (high stability) can be distinguished - 1950 aM 1959, and 
four years of high turnover (lew stability) - 1956 to 1958 and 1961. 
The trends for the economy as a whole are reflected for these years 
in most o( the branches. From the employment point of view 1956- 

1958 and 1961 wore years of high tension in the labour market, marked 
by memy unfilled vacancies and few unsatisfied applications for work. 
On the contrary, the years 1950 and 1959 show minima of vacancies 
rfiar-fttift of applications. It may therefore be said that when 
strong variations in the coefficients of mobility - or stability - 
occur these variations are determined principally by the situation 
on the labour market. 



^ Sources: Bulletin mensuel de statistiques, supplement 

trimestriel, 1951 to 1954, Studes statistiques, 1855 to 1962. 
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If -two years of high stability and high turnover which are 
relatively far apart, for example 1950 1959 on the one hand, 

1957 and 1961 on the other, are compared, each of the two 
years of each group having a comparsible labour market situation, 
a relative constancy of the coefficients of stability in each group 
may be seen* It should nevertheless bo noted that the textile 
industries, which are always in difficulty, have a practically 
stable coefficient. 

»Pf. blQ I-^-lO Ooefflcienta of Stability for Years of 

Com'para^le Economic Activity 








1950 


1959 


1957 


1961 


Economy as a Whole 


70 


70 


65 


65 


Manufacturing 


66 


70 


64 


64 


textiles 


79 


78 


76 


76 


Metal Trades and Electrical Industry 


75.1 


74 


70 


63 


Banking and Insurance 


84 


79 


80 


75 


Commerce 


68 


63 


60 


62 


Building and Public Works 


55.4 


55 


51 


55 



It may therefore be concluded that there is a relative stability 
in the turnover trends between firms in Psjance and, as in the United 
States but oven more so, that the situation in the labour market has 
a strong influence. 

(4) The Italian Case 

The results of the surveys by the Associazione Industrials 
lombarda do not give global t^’movor rates but particular rates by 
industry, qualification or profession and size of establishment. 

But a definite view of the general trend of this phenomenon may be 
obtained from the rates by qualification or profession, subdivided 
into two^oate^ries of establishments - more and fewer than 250 
workers.^ Ohly the results excluding the internal movements within 
the establishments (by transfers or promotions) are given below. A 
marked increase in all the turnover rates (separations - elimina- 
zione) fbr each category and from one year to another may clearly be 
seen in table I>5~11* 



^ Sources as for Table 1-3 **9 

2 II rioambio del lavoro nell© Industrie milanesi, risultati del 
1962; reepilogo del q\xinquennio 1958-1962, M il a no, 1964. 




Table I~3-3i Labour Turnover in Italy (Industry 

Milan Begion;! " '-t= 





Establishments With Fewer 
Than 250 Workers 


Sstab; 

T] 


Lishmsxrts Wrlth 14ore 
lan 250 Workers 




195S 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Salaried 
En53loyees - Men 


5.4 


8.6 


9«9 


12.5* 


11.1 


7.8 


8,3 


9.1 


12.5 


11.6 


Salaried 

En^loyees - Women 


8.6 


9.9 


13.2 


13.6 


14.5 


21.3 


12.9 


12.7* 


13 


12.6* 


Pore men (men and 
women) 


0.2 


6.6» 


5.3* 


5.6 


7.6 


6 


5.6* 


6 


5.1* 


5.2 


Workers - tlen 


15.4 


U.2* 


19.7 


23.8 


27.9 


11,2 


11.5 


13 


17.8 


21.5 


Workers - Wonen 


22.3 


20.2* 


19.5* 


23.8 


24.2 


19.1 


18.9* 


19.3 


20.4 


21 


Apprentices 


20.7 


24.8 


31.7 


43.5 


42* 


10.9 


16.8 


20 


29.4 


29.8 



Save in exceptional cases (marked with an asterisk), the rise in 
the separation rate is general. Zowovor, the relative stability for 
the women salaried employees, the "intemedi" and the women workers in 
establishments with more than 250 workers may be noted. This general 
rise in turnover rates is in contrast to the German situation, which, 
shows a general fall in the turnover rates, including manufacturing, 
for which the Italian statistics so far analysed are valid (the 
lomba^y region may be regarded as fairly repaves ontative of the 
whole). 

There is a second soxirce for Italy - the statistics of the 
monthly turnover rates for workers in industry, based on inquiries by 
the Ministry of Labour in 18,500 establishments belonging to 43 
industrial sectors, covering more than one-half of the labour force 
in Italian industry. In most cases they are establishments with 
more than ton workers. The rates, calculated per 1,000 workers, 
distinguish between engagements and terminations, and for the latter 
the same causes as the survey by the Lombardy Industrial Association. 
In addition to the total of the separation rates (usciti) we have 
taken the rate of discharges and voluntary separations (demissionl)* 

As for the industries, we have selected only the group of "metal- 
lurgical industries and metal trades and means of transport". To 
obtain annual results we have, as for the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, added together the monthly rates 
without taking accoimt of the different nxnnber of days in the month. 

We thus obtain for the period 1958-1961 the foUowing resiUts whose 
trend accords well with that provided by the surveys carried out by 
the Lombard.” Association, 



Source; II ricambio del lavoro nelle Industrie milanesi. 
1964, pp. 115, 116. * 
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Table 1-3-12 Bates of Tumovor per 1000 ¥orkers la 

Industr y! - 





Metallurgical Industries 
Metal Trades and 
Means of Transport 


Industry as a Whole 




Discharge 8 


Voluntaiy 

Separations 


All 

Separa- 

tions 


Discharges 


Voluntary 

Separa- 

tions 


All 

Sepa- 

ra- 

tions 


1958 


89 


42 


183 


136 


47 


255 


1959 


75 


56 


184 


140 


62 


252 


1960 


70 


89 


212 


127 


94 


272 


1961 


63 


138 


245 


120 


126 


302 



It will be noted that tho global workers' turnover rates (all 
separations) have definitely increased for the group of industries 
selected as well as for industry as a whole. The rates of dis- 
charges have regularly diminished for the metallurgical industries 
etc., and in general for the whole of industry. The irates of 
volurtfijry separations have on the contrary nearly trebled for in— 
dtistry In general and more than trebled for the group. It may 
therefore be deduced that the cause of the rise in the global tum- 
ovor rate derives essentially from the increase in volmitary separa- 
tions. 

This phenomenon may be attributed to the economic expansion and 
to the increasing shori^cs of labour which result on the labour 
market. This would be in line with experience in the United States. 
But have not the expansion and the shortage boon equally great in 
Germany, where the inverse phenomenon has been observed? Although 
the economic activity factor cannot be considered as entirely without 
effect, the principal catisos of the Italian phenomenon must therefore 
be soTi^t elsewhere. They will in our view bo found in the struc- 
tural changes which occurred in the Italian active intnstrial popula- 
tion between 1958 and 1962. 

It is a general principle of the analysis of the phenomenon of 
tximover that the rates are highest among yoimg persons and among the 
"first engagements". The Italian active industrial population grew 
between 1958 and I960 from 5 » 200, 000 to abous 6,400,000, an increase 
of 1,200,000 or 23 per cent. There are three main sources of this 
increase, two of which are decisive for the present analysis. First, 
from 1958 to 1961 the number of unemployed in search of a first .job . 



Source; Statiatiche del lavox’o, Ministeric del Lavoro; 
Tassi di usciti, 1959-62. 
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the great majority of whom are, moreover, loss than 25 years old, 
di m i n ished by 400,000. And althou^ it is not known how many of 
them went into industry, this proportion nay be estimated at about 

the agriculttiral population fell, between 
1958 and 1962, from 6,100,000 to 5» 500, 000, a reduction of 600,000. 
Here again the number of transfers into industry is not known, but 
a similar estimate nay be given. But from the industrial, point of 
view t^ese are "first engagements". Lastly, the number of ordinary 
xmemployed dropped by 300,000. But it c ann ot be considered, 
a priori, that these newly-employod have a higher turnover rate than 
the average* 

Further , it should be noted tnat f3ram 1958 to 1962 there was 
little variation in the total Italian active population, since it 
moved between 8 November 1957 and October 1962 from 20,400,000 to 
about 20,700,000, an increase of 300,000, which is found in part 
amongst the "unemployed in search of a first Job". 

It may therefore be estimated that the 1,200,000 new workers in 
industry are roughly divided as follows: 



(1) Decrease in the unemployed in search of a 

first Job 400,000 

Rumbsr of the above employed in industry 

(estimate) 300,000 

(2) Decrease in the active agricultural 

population * 600,000 

Number of the above transferred to industry 

(estimate) 450,000 

(3) Decrease in the unemployed in industi’y .... 300,000 

(4) Demographic increase (not included in (1)). 300,000 
Humber of the above in industry 

(estimate) 150,000 



1,200,000 

Out of this total, which forms 23 por cent, of the industrial 
population employed in 1958 and 18.5 per cent, of the industrial 
|>o^ation employed in 1961, there are 900,000 workers ((1), (2) and 
(4//, mostljr yo-«pg, who wore taken on for the first time in an under- 
taking. This is 14.7 per cent, of the industrial population of 1961. 

This injection of young or of now workers into industry is in 
our view the essential explanation for the great increase the turn- 
over rates observed in ail, categories and all induL- tries between 1958 
and 1962, a period in. which Italy succeeded, for the first time 
during its existence as an industrial nation, in wiping out its mass 
structural unemploymont. 
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The effect of tiae structural factor analysed above is naturally 
added to the effect of the factors of expansion on the labour market. 
It is moreover evident that the second phenomenon conditions the 
first, but the latter has a dominant effect of its own. 

(5) !Pho Swedish Case 

An examination of the monthly separation rates in industry shows 
a definit rise fx^n 1959 to 1960—61 and a slight fall at the end of 
1962 and the beginning of 1965. The annual rates in ^ust^ show 
tho aijiiaijicd in 196X &nd stabULisation frojn 1962 to 1963 out 

at a much higher levol than in 1959. The quarterly rates in retail 
trade from 1958 to 1962 have a clearer tendency to rise even after 
1961. 

Turnover rates in industry seen to be strongly influenced by the 
situation oil the labour market, as reflected in tho trend in 
unemploynont^ , at least when this is substantially changi n g, as in 
1959 to 1961. On the other hand, slight variations on the labour 
market do not have any clear influence upon turnover rates. ^However 
the stabilisation of the separation rates from 1962 to 1963, in spite 
of the increase in unenplojnnent, is explained by the fact that the 
discharges affected the building industries most of all, in conse- 
quence of the severe cold. 

In so far* as these work stoppages did not entail a break in the 
contracts of employment, this would explain that the turnover rates 
did not fall from 1962 to 1963. On the other hand, a decrease on 
mobility firr.nng thc miners and in industry would seem to be attri- 
butable to the increased difficulties in finding new work rather than 
to a growing propensity to retain present work.^ The growth to the 
rates of turnover* ^om 1959 to 1963 to Sweden can be attributed to - 

(1) the decrease in unemployment and especially to full 
employment in 1961; 

(2) the groirth in employment in industry as a whole and in 
mining (about 8 per cent, toon 1958-'1959 to 1962); 

(3) tho rcjuver.ation of the active population; 

(4) the fall in the number of workers to industries with 
low *feumover ratos (mining) and i;he grovxth in the nusi-sr 
in industries with a high turnover rate (commorce)* 



^ Unenpioyment has been taken to the west coast regions and the 
VSner counties, which are sufficiently representative of industry as 
a whole. 

2 Cfr The Swedish Economy . April 1963, Konjunlcturtostitutet, 
Stockholm, p. 54. 
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Section III . Attempted Intema1;ional Comparison 

Is it possible to compare statistical data on the turnover 
rates in the various countries? The differences of definition 
of the rates and the differences in the content of the figures 
which constitute the relationships make this comparison difficult 
and sometimes impossible# However, the trends are generally '* 

comparable and this is the point -which will be recalled first. 

Afterwards a comparison of the magnitude of the -turnover rates, 
in the cases in which this is possible, -will be attempted. 

(1) Comparison of the T-rpriHa . * 

In the United States and Prance, as has already been noted, 
there is no marked trend towards a rise or a fall; there are 
fluctuations around a relatively stable trend, the fluctuations 
apparently closely linked to the si-tuation on the labotor market. 

On the other hand, the trends in Italy and Germany have a 
very clear orientation, but in a contrary direction, anrt an attempt 
^s been made to explain this movement in each of the coimtries 
by struc-tural factors proper to them* 

( 2 ) Comparison of the Rate of Turnover in the Various Co-nnt-rl ph . S 

The Italian inquiries by the Ministry of Labotir, like the 
surveys made by the Lombardy Association, resemble -the American 
monthly STiryeys by the Bureau of Labor Statisti.es by thoir 
definitions^, their periodicity and their field of application. 

The results, since 1958 and for the years for which data are 
available for the "two co-untrics, -will be com-oared in the following 
table: ' 



Table 1-3-13 Job Shifts per cent, per annum. All Industries . 

U.3.A. ana Italy 





All Separations 


Voluntary Separations 
(Quits) 


Discharges 

(Lay-Offs) 




U . S«A. 


Italy 


U.S.A. 


Italy 


U.S.A. 


Italy 


1958 


49.3 


25.5 


12.8 


4.7 


31.4 


13.6 


1959 


48.8 


25.2 


17.9 


6.2 


23.7 


14 


1960 


51.7 


27.2 


16.1 


9.4 


25.5 


12.7 


1961 


48.4 


30.2 


14.5 


12.6 


26.6 


12 



However, in the United S-tatos transfers be-bween establish- 
ments belonging to the same firm have only been included in the 
"total separations" since 1 January 1959. 
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The Anerican rates ire all defini-feely higher than the 
Italian rates* But for the ”all separations** and ** voluntary 
separations** rates, and especially for the latter, which is 
the most significant of all as regards mobility, the Italian 
rat 38 clearly tend to move nearer *'o the American, rates* 

The American surveys for 1955-1961 nay also he compared 
to the (xenuan inquiries for 1959—1961. The American notion 
of "job chansers** per 100 workers engaged in industry is indeed 
close to the German notion of "workers employed during the- period 
who have changed jobs at least once" in relation to the number of 
workers employed during the- period* The interest of these two 
surveys derives also from their field of application (all activi- 
ties) and the sometimes similar use which has been made of them* 
However, a considerable difference from the point of view of 
coverage disti ng uishes the two surveys - whereas the Gerinan inquiry 
relates only to wage earners (Arbeitnelamer) the American survey 
covers the whole of the active population, independent workers 
included* itirther, it may be noted that the American svirvey is 
based on questionnaires whereas the Gerraan one rests upon an 
a nal ysis of the card indexes of workers in the labour offices*^ 



Table 1-3-1^ Ratos of Turnover - United States and 

Geimanv (Federal Ronublic) 





Total 


Man 


Ifomen 




U*S.i 




Goroany 


U.S.A 


• 


<3eruan;;* 


U.S.A 




Germany 


Years 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


All 

actixdtics 


11*1 


10*1 


15*8 


11*5 


12,5 


11.0 


16.3 


11.7 


8*7 


6*6 


14*9 


11*1 


Workers, 

all 

cate- 

gories 








14*0 




12.3 




14.1 




9.4 




13.8 


Salaried 

eEployees 








5.0 




9.1 




3.4 




10.1 




6*7 


labourers^ 








16*7 




16.4 




17.4 




10*6 




15*4 



^ It is TOrth considering x/hether the card, ihexos ixi the offices do not 
xreight the mobile workers excessively in comparison with the stable ones. 

2 

, labotirers in agriculture and mining are incltided for Germany but excluded 
for the United SStates* Hox^evex , the rates for the categories in ixeiTjanj' are 
respectively 15*7 and 12*1, averaging 14, whoroas the ma:driiupi rate is 2B*8 
(building) and the nlniaium 7*6 (transport)* 
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Table 1-3-14 (eontd.) 





Total 


' Men 


Women 




TJ.S.A 


• 


Germany 


U.S.A 


• 


Gor^iiany 


U.S.A 




Gemany 


Tears 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


1955 


1961 


1959 


1961 


Construc- 

tion 












25.0 




23.2 










Private , 
services'*’ 












12.1 




19.2 




S.7 




16.4 


Agricul- 

ture 












9.1 








5.2 






Forestry, 

fisheries 












15.9 














Agricultrrre, 

forestry, 

fisheries 
















16.7 








U.S 


Manufac- 

turing 












9.7 




10.7 




8.5 




11.9 


Public M- 
ministratior 












6.6 




3.7 




6.8 




8.0 


3 

CoHoerce 












U.2 




11.6 




11.9 




8.8 


Transport^ 












8.2 




5.5 




9.0 




4.6 



Sources; ronthly Labour Review . August 1963, Table 9. 
Sonuerdruck, p, 9, 12. 



The defiaition of services in the group of ”non-a£,ricultural industries” 
does not include donestic serx'icos in the UrJ.tod States. 

2 

liinufacturi’f in this table re.?ero to "Tam’JLactvring” Ln the fnited States 
and "Verarboitende Gewerbe”, exclvtding "Eisen-und lietallerzeu;,un£ und-verarbei- 
t\mg” in Gemany (manufacturing, excliiding the production and mainifacture of iixsn 
and metals) . But the rates for these last two groups are close to oacli other, 

3 

For GerJiany;- conierce, banking, insurance; for the United States;— 
Tdiolesale and retail trade. 

^ All moans of transport, inclr.ding the Feder al Railways for Gemany 
(Vorkerswesen) j transportation and. pi’blic utilities for the nnitod States. 
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The above 'table reveals remarkable similarities between the 
tvirnover rates in Germany and the United States, especially if 
for industry as a whole the year of higher employment in the 
United States (1955) is compared with the year which is regarded as 
"normal" (after eliminating exceptional -turnover factors) and 
which likewise shows a high level of employment for Germany (1961). 



^ 


P. i Men 


Women 




U.S.A. 


Germany ! U.S.A. 


Germany 


U.S.A. 


Germans 




19 ^ J 


1961 1 1955 


1961 


1955 


1961 


All 

acti-vities 


11.1 


i 

1 

11.5 1 12.5 j 


[ 11*7 


8.7 


11.1 



According to this general comparison, the male -tumover rate 
is slightly higher in the United States, while the inverse is true 
for the women, the averages being very close together. 

For the separate categoric; s of workers shown in table 1-3—15 
figures are available onlj'' for 1961, while in the case of the 
United States only the results for the -two sexes separately (cf. 
Monthly Iiabour-JSeview, Aiigust 1963) have been obtainable. For 
workers (all categories) the German rates are higher for both men 
and women. But in both cases the rate far females is lower than 
that for males, although only slightly so in Germany. ihe 
American rate for salaried employees is definitely higher than the 
German one and in both countries the female rates are higher than 
the male. lastly, in the case of the laboiirers the similsprity is 
striking for the men but in Germany the women are less likely -to 
stay in the same jobs. A further point to note is the identical 
gradation of the rates in the -two countries from the "salaried 
employee-s" category to that of workers (all categories) and then 
to that of laboio’ers. 

As regards economic sectors, the comparisons are less sure 
by reason of the differences in the sti*ucture of the sectors in 
the statistical definitions. Eov/ever, the similari-ty is clear with 
a sl'ightly higher American figure for the most compai'able group - 
construction. For men in agriculture, even allowing for the dif- 
ferent breakdown of this activi-ty, it seems that mobility in the 
United States is lower, which is explicable by the fact of the 
ad"vance made in this coun-try in -the process of transfer into indus- 
try (14 per cent, of labour occupied in agricul-ture in Germany in 
1961 as against 9 per cent, in the United States). The rates for 
manufacturing ai*e close to each other, with a slightly higher figxire 
for Germany, but the year 1961 was more favourable in Germany than 
in the United States from the poin; of view of employment. Turn- 
over in public administration is definitely higher in the United 
States, for men, but slightly lower for women, and it is higher in 
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the United States for men, but slightly lower for women, and it is 
higher in the United States for both sexes in comercel and trans- 
port. As against tliis, nobility in private services is higher in. 
Germany than in the United States. These impressions are sunuaed 
up in the following table 



Table 1-3-15 



Sector^ Comparison of Rates of Turnover 
(l4en) in the United States (l96l) and 
Germany (l96l) 



The rate in the 
United States as 
compared with 
Germany is 


Much higher 


Sli^tly 

higher 


Slightly 

lower 


Much 

lower 




Public adminis- 
tration 

2 

Commerce 

2 

Transport 


Construc- 

tion 


Manufac- 

turing 


Private 
Ser- 2 
vices'^ 
Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry 
eind 

Fisher- 

ies2 



Tho arrangement of the sectors in descending order of tvimover 
rates is closely similar in the two countries. 

2 

Table 1-3- Sectors in Descending Order of Turnover 



Germany 


United States 


1. Construction 

2. Private services 

3. Agriculture, Forestry, 

Fisheries 

4. Commerce 

5 . Manu f ac turing 

6. Transport 

7. Public administration 


1. Construction 

2. Forestry, Fisheries 

3. Commerce 

4. Private services 

5. Mpnufacturing 

6. Agriculture (excluding 

Forestry and Fisheries) 

7 . Transport 

8. Public admiiiiatration 









For commerce the incltision in Germany of banking and 
insurance may explain the difference. 

2 

See notes to prev vb table. 



a 
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The near-identity of the averages of the turnover rates, the 
similarities in certain particular rates and the close correspon- 
dence in the order ot sectors are all remarkable and may suggest a 
certain comparability in the behaviour of United States and German 
manpower .1 It should in any case bo recalled that the American 
surveys vhich served for the comparison with Germany cover the 
entire labour force, while the German inquiries aro concerned only 
with wage earners. As the self-omployod have a lower mobility 
than wage earners, this naist affect the comparison. 

(3) Comparison of the "Industrial K nb;<ntv ” Function of 
Turnover, 

The German and American surveys of 1955-1961 permit yet 
another type of comparison, since they show the role of turnover 
in the transfers of labour from industry to indtistry. 



Table I~3-l7 Percentage of Job Changors Remaining in 

the Snma Industry -*- 



f 

1 


Germany i U.3.A* 




r f : 

1 ' 

I Men ! 


1 

i Women 


Construction 

Agriculture | 

Manufacturing (durables) 

t 

I'lanufac tuning (non-durables) 
Commerce, Banking, Insurance 

1 

Public Administration 
Transport 

1 

Mining 


i 

70.8 ! 68.3 1 

53.1 43.0 

! 1 

50.3 52,9 

49.9 47.1 
t 

45.0 i 42.2/48.7; 

1 1 

39.0 , 39.9 1 

30.7 i 48.4 1 

1 

28.8 1 


[ 

1 

54.5 

1 

73.4 

62.1 

' 48/76.8 

1 (1) 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

f 



Here again the similarities betv'reon the two countries are 
striking, at least if account is taken of the two components (men 
and women) for ccrtaiai industries in the United States, If it is 



^ Sources; Ilonthly Labour Review, August 1963. Sonderdruck, 
p. 17. 

2 

The first figure is fir v/holcsaie and retail trade; the 
second figure is for ser''/ice and finance. 
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admitted that turnover has an indispensable functional role as a 
factor in inter-sectoral nobility, then in order to reduce turn- 
over while maintai n i ng nobility tli3 percentages of those remaining 
in the sane branch wovild have to be lower. She similarity of the 
percentage figures in the table shows that the part played by job 
changes as a factor in inter-sectoral mobility is somewhat similar 
in the ti7o countries. (It is not of coTirse implied that job 
changes within the sane industry do not also have an important 
functional role - many such changes reflect advanconent or promo- 
tion or in any case better utilisation of hijman capacities.) 

(4) Cocnarison Between S^^reden and the United States. 

The comparison of the turnover rates between these two count- 
ries may be attempted by using, the American monthly statistics and 
convertiTi< the Swedish woelily statistics. We have multiplied 
the Swedish weekly rates by 4.5 ana aadea together the 
monthly series thus constructed, just as we added the American 
monthly rates, to obtain annudJ. indices. These processes may be 
a little clumsy but they can proviie a basis for comparison. 

The Swedish statistics, v’^hich are less complete than the 
American figures, give the rates of engagements and discharges of 
“wage earners''. It therefore seems that they must be compared 
with the rates of “new hires" and "discharges". However, the 
absence of precision in this sc.cond concept in the Swedish statis- 
tics makes it necessary for the moment to compare only “new hires'* 
with “engagements". It must also be noted "that the American 
statistics are calculated for ’t/age :ind salary garners, 
v/hereas the Swedish figures cover only “arbetarc*' ^.wage earners J. 
Finally, the American statistics relate only to "manufacturing", 
whereas the Swedish statistics include mining. 



Table 1-5-18 Annual Rates of lew Hirea 1959-1963 ^ 

(per cent^ 



Years 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


U.S.A. 


31.4 


26.4 


26.0 


29.9 


28.6 


Sweden 


54.8 1 


1 44.7 


44o7 


38.5 


40.4 



In the years shown here, only 1959 gives figures which are 
close togethor, the highest of the scries for the United States and 
the lowest for Sweden. For Sweden this w'as a year in which un- 
employment was on the average high but in which the number of un- 
employed fell heavily during the year, dropping from 55,000 in 
January to 24,000 in Decomborc Unenploynent did not cease to fall 
until 1961, though it rose again afterwards but only slightly. 



Sources; Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics, Liay 1964, 
pp. 66-67. Sociala lieddelanda, Avganga arbetare Feb. 1962, 

p. 25. 
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For the United States the year 1959 » in conti^st to 1958, 
showed a low average unemployment (3,813,000 or 5»5 per cent, 
against 4,618,000 or 6.8 per cent, im 1958) J the lowest in 
number and percentage of the xiholo period 1959-1963. 

A surprising feature is revealed by the graph of the tum- 
over rates (engagements) - the American and Swedish curves show 
a scissors movement througheut the poriod. The American figures 
always move in the opposite direction fron tmomploynent, but this 
is not the case in Sweden, whore the unemployment trend seems to 
have no relation to the trend in the engagement rates. On the 
other hand, a oortain relationship seens to exist between the 
trends from one year to another of the Swedish engagement rates 
and the exports. It may therefore he stated as a hypothesis that 
the turnover rates (engagements) in ihe United States are deter- 
mined by the intern^ market trends and in Sweden by the external 
market trends, which is not surprising having regard to the res- 
pective importance of foreign tiado in the two countries. 

However, turnover, expressed by the rate of engagements, 
seems to bo definitely higher in STredon than in the United States. 
However, various factors must be taken into consideration in this 
oonnection - 

(a) The exclusion in Sweden of "salary earners" (included 
in the United States) tends to raise the Swedish rates, 
since wage earners aro more mobile than salariec’ 
employees. 

(b) On the other hand, mining, whose nobility rates ai’e 
always relatively low, is included in Sweden and ex- 
cluded in the United States, which tends to raise the 
American rates relatively. But the proportion of 
mining in the active population as a whole is low. 

(c) The seasonal cliaraoter of employment seems to be more 
marked in Sweden than in the United States, especially 
in certain industries sxich as timber and the food and 
drink trades. For these two industries the tunaovor 
rates (departia*es) vary fron 1 to 3*5 according to the 
months. Taken together they employ about 20 por cent, 
of the industrial population (in 1952) j in the Unitod 
States the figure is 4.2 por cent, (in 1962). 

(d) Finally, the relatively higher turnover rates in 
Sweden ma 3 '- also bo explained by the growth, which is 
g-reater in this country than in the United Staues, of 
the working population employed in industry. From 
1959 to 1962 the number employed in all manufacturing 
in the United States (wage and salaiy earners) remained 



Annual Rates of Turnover (Sngagements) 







1 






i 



! 



k 



er|c 
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Steele (16,675 in 1959 and 16,360 in 1962, 
an increase of poi'<> +.Vio« ■% « — * i j-^oc, 

OEploynont of wage-earners alone in manu- 

(where employment is falling) 
increased by about 8 par cent. 2 



therefore be concluded that the relativelv hishor 

aocJrdiS«^tr±h?^ftn'^®^°“ with the United St^L, 

faSoT-fl ongagement rates, is explained essentially by 



suited « i turnover rates makes it possible, in 

Stsnt conparison, to see the trends and the 

I turnover in the United States, compared with 

i?rance, W. Germany, Italy and Sweden. 

1,0 ^ jPrance as in the United States, seems to 

In Infinenced in extent and direction by the situation 

the period studied no firm unSrd on 
downward trend is to be seen in either coiStry. ^ 

from iq^q^o ^ reduction in its turnover rate 

reasons examined above. But the size of 
of''th^mIS’ Ger^y is remarkably comparable to that 

iJ JcIuSiSS? functiornl role of turnover 

SthS In iSiS comparable in those two countries, 

^though in Italy turnover rates have risen very oonsiderablv since 

rates still remain much lower than in AmSic? ^B^t 

catch up with thorn, as Italy is becoming a more 
industrialised ccuntr-y. . The Swedish turnover Stes (enS« 
ments) are generally hi^er than the corresponding American 

^ 0+0 Prance, because of the lack of comparabUitr of the 

+\,A « ^®®^ would come Sweden - the statistics compared for 



^ O.E.C.D. 



jtopowor Stati stics. p.l32. 



The., Swedish Economy, op. cit., p,40. 
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•j.hes 0 rates are equivalen-fc ■’n iqi^q .l, 

in Sweden for the neriori lacn^io^* "then definitely hiirheT 

gtes approxiiaati^tL^e'^l sSrc^y^^^^But^iS^th turnover 

latter country the statistics aS^foT^ the 

the United States they a?e for whereas for 

the inq^ry for 1961 th^rS^t^Sn J^^^our force*' . In 

composed of independent uorkoSa fJor^J °-to 6 ;ories mainly 

fnaeers, officials Sd P? 5 ?Sto 2 ^SLf 1 mna^jers, 

5.4 per cent, of the ''job shifts" foS faros), accounted for 
for the women. The iicidlnJe of Sp w 2.3 per cent, 

these categories is thus very limited. turnover rates for 

son vitrthc'uiterstatJf compari- 
^'tes arft going up in Itaiv }m+ separation rates, 

doflnitaly ielow the iSlS 2 noTerthcless remain 










% 
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PART II 
POLICIES FOR 

Bff ROVIiJQ LABOUR MOBILITY 
INTRODUCTION 



The ©"bserver is struck by the small amount of legislation 
in Europe designed to increase, or more exactly to bring to their 
optimum level, the geographical and occupational mobility of 
workers. With the exception of Sweden, it may be said that the 
various measures so far adopted, and even more so those effec- 
tively applied, are few in number and of limited effect. 

Yet it is easy to detect that for several years there has 
been an awakening of political conscience which is beginning to 
bear firuit - over-all measures are being progressively adopted 
both nationally and internationally. 

There is no need to be excessively surpilsed at this lack 
of enthusiasm shovm by the legislators since 1945. As distinct 
from the United States of America, it may be recalled that the 
countries discussed here in ^?ome detail have seen unemployment 
reduced to very low levels, often below what it was formerly 
agreed to regard as the incompressible minimum. In such an 
economic situation, the labour market progressively advancing 
towards a state of full employment and often over-employment 
(shortages in certain sectors and certain regions), never 
demanded an urgent, active and conscious manpower policy. It 
is, of course, possible to contest this point of view by arguing, 
quite properly indeed, that full employment is by no means 
synonymous with *'best possible employment- but in the prevailing 
a-tmosphere, the distinction has not been much emphasised. 

It may be seen that the growing awareness of the importance 
of the problems of mobility show themselves only slowly, -when 
particular phenomena occxir, either of political origin like the 
massive arrival of repatriates (Germany, Prance) or of economic 
origin such as a serious regional structural disequilibriiun 
(Sweden, Belgium and especially Italy) or sectoral disequilibrium 
(crises in the coal industry, shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
and, of course, problems raised by the stiuctural surpluses of 
agricultural labour). 

During the 1950s the governments of the I'estem coiuatries 
registered with satisfaction the disappearance of the classical 
cyclical crises and their replacement by very short periods of 
stagnation (which were not even periods of recession) in a 
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general atnosphers of excspoional econonic develonnent. The 
public authorities did net' think it necessary tc nake the working 
out of policies for adapting and/or retrrviniitg labour one of their 
forenost concerns, but placed their ccndifence in this sphere in 
the spontaneous workings of the narket. It is only quite recently 
that those responsible havo begun to realise that it is possible by 
appropriate measures to raise the already high rate of econonic 
growth or - at least - to maintain this rate when full employment 
has been reached and tends to load to a slowing dowji of the tempo 
of growth and progress. 

Amongst those who have alerted econorists, politicians, 
employers and trade unions to the urgent need for finding a policy 
for the constant adaptation of labour to changing conditions, only 
two particularly author! iative authors will, bo mentioned hero. 
Professor Sauvy and Mr. G. Rehn.l 

For more than 15 years Professor A, Sauvy, fomor Director of 
the National Institute of Donographic Studies (Paris) and at pre- 
sent professor at the College de Franco, has been drawing attention 
to the close li nk s between maximisation of growth raics and the 
need for a planned reconversion of a very large part of the active 
population, very particialarly in Franco, where the labour force 
remained static in size between 1950 and 1962. 

" Full employment in a period of economic A-rowth is inconnatible 
with stability of ennloymont . The movements of labour which are 
necessary for adapti^ production to consumer demand, and the 
appropriate ox'ientation of new labour are thus a condition of 
equilibrium and economic growth. The movements always take place 
but with more or less delay, more or loss difficxilty, more or less 
damage, discontent and suffering for the workers, depending on 
whether the development is left to take place of itself or whether 
an attempt is made to foresee it and to act in consequence upon the 
orientation of labour, upon investments, etc. 

"The question of cmplo 3 mont is ono of tho main preoccupations 
of the General Oonmissariat of the Plen. For the last ten years 
forecasts have been made of the active population. "2 

In a Report to the Congress of French-speaking Economists 
Professor A. Sauvy declared - 



^ See also I.L.O.: Unemplovnent and Structural Change . 

Studies and Reports, N.S. 65, Geneva, 1962. 

2 

Introductory editorial note to an article by Franqoise 
lERIDON, "Dix ans d’ experience do prevision de I'onploi'*, Popula- 
tion . 1961, No. 5, pp. 427-428. Underlining in the text. 
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Tjjnftag ideas j pui; forward a.1* ■firs'b by a ^ew pioneers (and 
intentionally only two of thon have been quoted), are now being 
diken seriously into consideration by the legislators, who wore 
already strongly influenced by the daily activities of the 
International Organisations. Mention nay be made in particular 
of the E.C.S.C.l, the 0.E.C.D.2, and the I.L.O., three of whose 
recent publications nay be nentioned - 

(1) TgnT>invnnnt Objectives in Econonic Developnent . Report 
of a necting of experts. 5 

(2) Unenplovnent and Structural Change .^ Reference 
shovLLd be nadc especially to Chapter XII which dis- 
cussed "Measures Directly Affecting Displaced Vorkers" 

- rcsettlencnt allowances, retraining facilities, 
public works and unenploynent conpensation (constant 
reference is nade to the concrete policies of nunerous 
coTontries) . 

(3) •Rrmi nvnent and Boonorilc Growth .^ The report includes 
a very largo nunber of statistical observations and 
suggests a body of econonic and social policies. 

Measures tc facilitate the nobility of labour are 
dealt with particularly in Chapter V entitled, 

"Structural Bnploynent Problons" • 

In the loUowing pages it is proposed to review the policies 
or enbiyo policies designed to ensure the optinun nobility of 
workers in Western Europe. The cases of Prance, Italy, the 
Federal Republic of Gernany and Sweden will be exanined success- 
ively, after which a fifth and final chapter will be devoted to 
the problens posed by international relationships, especially 
within the Conr.Tanity of the Six. 



^ Sec especially E.C.S.C., Obstacles A la nobilitd des 
travp^T lours et problenos sociattx dc r ^adaptation . Etudes et 
docunents, 1956 • 

^ See especially O.E.C.D., Tcchnlc'~.l Infomation , ref. 
T1(63)62, Paris, 27 Novenber 1963, "Geographical and Occupational 
Mobility of Labour", conclusions of the Castelfusane seninar 
(Noveabor 1963). 

^ Geneva, 1961. Of. in particular Chapter VIII ("Labour 
Mobility, Regional Planning and Training"). 

^ Genova, 1962. 

Geneva, 
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CHAPTER 1 
FRAITCE 



In the development of policies designed to facilitate the 
nobility of workers three phases must be distinguished. 

Until 1962, mxpported for nost of the tine by a galloping or 
rampant inflation and by excessive nilitary ezpenditvire (wars in 
Indo Cliina and then in Algeria), the Ereneh economy experienced a 
quasi-permanent shortage of labour, despite a strong current of 
immigration and a rural exodus which helped (on the national scale). 
Though very advanced in many ways, Prench social measures had 
hardly exidored the field of geographical and occupational mobility. 
In earlier chapters the important movements of population and the 
changes in the structure of employment recorded between 1954- and 
1962 wore seen: they were, in general, movements by individuals. 

It is true the,t legislation favourable to transfers of labour (from 
region to region or from sector to sector) was in existence, but it 
was not very vigorously applied, the more so ar? the workers, who 
were principally conoemod, did not feel the need of it (Section 1). 
In 1962 the repatriation of a million Prenehmen from Algeria con- 
fronted the State with very serious problems of readjustment. 

Until the spring of 1962, those responsible stated that they 
expected only 100,000 economically-active persons per annum for 
four years; actually nine-tenths of. the P^*ench cane back for good 
in the space of a few months. But that was not all - the employ- 
ment market was suddenly flooded by the demobilisation of sevoi^ 
hundred thousand young Prenchmon, and in addition the disorganisa- 
tion of the Algerian economy drove more than 150,000 Algerian 
Moslems to settle in Prance. Paced with these problems the 
government introduced an administrative structure and a redeploy- 
ment policy which must be examined in detail (Section 2) because 
they constitute in our view both an experiment of exceptional in- 
terest and the beginnings of a general policy for the nation as a 
whole. This policy, put into practice by the creation of a 
National Employment Fund, will be the subject of the third and 
last section of the present chapter. 

Section 1. Installation of the Legislative Machinery 

J[li45ri2.i3j. 

The responsibility for manpower policy rests upon the Ministry 
of Labour^, associated in certain spheres with the Ministry of 



1 

The competent administrative body within the Ministry is the 
Directorate-General of labour and Manpower (comprising the Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Documentation and Co-ordination; the Central 
Manpower Directorate, the General labour Inspectorate and the Cent- 
ral labour Directorate). Per further details, of. "Active Manpower 
Policy in France", by Laurent lUCAS, case study No. 3» Vieima 
Soninar (OECD), September 1963 (ronooed). 
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^blic Health Population (foTeign workers), tho Ministry of 
Finance (creation of new 

, > -1 • , m — >^ — w V w aiowuiVO, CUJLdLVrf** 

ance, etc.) and wxtrx various technical Ministries (eaploynent 
pronlens affccting^, for excinple, civil servants, railwaynon and 
seafarers). 

The various procedures for taking action are rapidly re- 
viewed below. 



(1) In regard to os^sigoncnts the public authorities have a 
very extensive arsenal, at least in law (Order of 24 May 1945 and 
regulations for its application) - **dopartnental and regional 
services arc alone enpowered to place workers” in enploynent - 
•every head of an establishneiit inust notify the service ... of 
all vacancies in his fim'* - vrorkers seeking enploynent 

must register with the service;'’ to which it nust bo added that 
systen on the national scale was introduced in 
1949. The -vacancies and applica-tions for work not net locally 
2~t departnental level arc passed on to an interdepartnental 
clearing centre functioning undei* the direction of a divisional 
labour inspector; as a last rosort they are sent to the general 
labour directorate (in Paris) which publishes a national report 
on the clearing systea. An autlioritative connentator points out 
that this procedure has however a voiy linited effect, as it 

does not aUow for the placing of nore than a few thousand workers 
per year" ,1 



(2)^ As regards collective dismissals the State power of 
control is here again groat in law but weak in practice. The 
® have progressively loosened their grip 

left great freedon to undertakings. In principle, however, 
authorisation for such dismissals is given only if it can be 
proved that they are justifiable (reduction in activity, new 
production methods - nore capital-intensive, etc.). "In the 
Gvenx of widespread uixenploynent, the rule is ••• to prescribe 
a general, reduction in working hours before dismissing any workers 
^ enploynent. In any case, there should be coupulsory consul ta^ 
tion with the factory connittoe but, states a trr.de unionist, it 
is nerely kept informed. Pixially, tho dismissals should ttikc 
place in tho order prescribed in internal regulations, which 
generally take into consideration tho number of dependents, len^rth 
of service and skill of the workcr.»2 ^ 



L. lUCAS, ibid . . p. 15 . Considearablc use is made of this 
excellent study throixghout tho present section, 

2 

L, LUCAS, op.^ cit. , p. 13 , It will be notc<^ that the 
present recession (sumer of 1964*) in tho French automobile industry 
is resulting, at least for tho nonent, in a general reduction of 
hours of work and not in discharges ( engagements have been stopped 
since the autumn of 1963); under agrooments between unions and 
firms a proportion of the hours lost is remunerated, 

(footnote continued on p, 127) 
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Those questions, which are . rely nontioncd here, as they 
will be taken up in Study "G-”, arc in fact by no neans original 
in eonjuarison vn-h -fcVio i 

——————— ^ V V4.A^«a. WUUn*. W a AVJS9 « 

More inportant, because they arc specific to Prance, are the 
neans onployed to improve geographical and occupational nobility. 

In 1954 the French govoronent decided to create a fund for 
the rerdeplovaent of labour , adninisterod by the Ministry of 
labour. Its object is "to facilitate the occupational readjusts 
nent and ro-deploynent of workers whosa enploynent conditions 
have been changed either because a fim ten discontinued or 
reduced its activities or has been converted, or because of con- 
centration o£‘ special operations".^ 

(3) Decree ITo, 54—1212 of 6 Deconber deals more particularly 
with transfer, removal and installation allowances. When the 
local possibilities for reabsorption are exhatieted ^ the govom- 
nent provides financial Incentives for the geograui ic pl nnbiiitY 
of labour . Whenever a worker finds a job slsewher*. which is 
approved by the Manpower Service, the State allows h:^ 

(a) the reinbursenent of travelling expenses (including 
for the spouse and persons dependent upon hin); 

(b) the reiaburseaent of the cost of transporting his fur- 
niture (this nust be done in principle ‘during the six 
months following his arrival) United to a weight of 
three tons; 



2 

(footnote continued fron p, 126) 

The principal branches in which there have been collective 
dismissals are - the textile industry in the Vosges, the mining 
industry in the Midi, shipbuilding and ship-repairing at Mantes 
and St. Mazaire. On the whole, the number of workers discharged 
in this way in the last few years r:ay bo ostinated at less than 
20,000; it has proved possible to carry out reconversions, though 
often with diffictaty. 

Cf. E.C.S.C., Dispositions pour faeilit e r la creation d»acti- 
^tjls n ouyelles . High Authoi^Lty, 1962, The passages concerning the 
French legislation wore edited by M. Farodi, Inspector of Industry 
and Trade, Ministry of Industry, Farie, 

The Decree of 6 December 1954 was supplemented by regilations 
for its application on 17 Kay 1955. 

Altogether, according to E. IHCAS (op. cit.), the facilities 
accorded by tho law have affected only a few hundred workers per 
annum, and in five years the grants and allowances ha‘>^e not exceeded 
600 million old francs (1,200,000 dollars). In our opinion the 
very limited application of these measures is due not merely to tho 
absence of important pockets of unenploymcnt but equally to the 
small publicity given to them among working people. Mary workers 
have moved their hones completely ignorant of the fact that they 
coxzld draw two or throe thousand new francs. 
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(c) a variable ‘'settling-ir allowenco", which depends upon 
the conposition ot the fanily, the length of the joux-uey 
and the conditions for adjustment in the locality to 
which the hone is transferred. 

These measures arc applied automatically after a Iona prepared 
with the collaboration of the departnental Manpower Seivice has 
been filled in. 



(4) The creation of centres of vocational training for adialts 
(formation professionelle pour adultes - P.P.A. ) dates fr on the 
Liberation, when the public authorities faced the problem of 
assisting in the retaining of the released prisoners of war and, 
in a more general way, of those whose work had been changed --iS a 
result of the chjxnges brought about during the war. 



The Decree cf 9 Hovenbor 1946 laid down the conditions 
which these centres ooTild be created (texts supplemented m 1949 
and 1955). The vocational training foi' adults is earned out in 
three different ways - 

(a) in the subsidised vocational training centres which arc 
concerned, according to the Decree of 11 Jjuiua^ 
with activities recognised as having priority (build-ng 
and metallurgy); in exceptional circumstances centres 
concerned with other activities nay be approved and sub- 
sidised; 



(b) in the regional development plans the creation of centres 
is provided for in relation to the activities whose 
expansion on the regional level is envisaged; 

( c) in connection with the carrying out of the measures for 
facilitating the re-deployment of labour (which have 
already been discussed .1 



During the first ten post->7ar years, the priority accorded to 
the building sector followed an almost complete stoppage of actxvxty 
in this sn^re for several decades (as a result of the laws pro- 
tecting the rights of tenants and the economic situation xn the 
1930s).' There can be no denying that great work has been done 
in the P.P.A. Centres < from the beginning of 1946 till 31 December 
136l", 317,288 trainees came out with diplomas and with a first- 
class QTxalification - 76.5 P®r cent, for building, 14*5 P®r cent, 
for the metal trades, 7.5 pez* cent, for other urades and 1*5 Per 
cent, as technicians of a higher grade than that of occupatxonally 



^ B.C.S.O., 
p. P31 (1). 



_DOur faclliter . . . . op. cit.. 
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skilled workers. As the stranglehold constituted hy the lack of 
•technicians and skilled vrorkers wn ja T nnoovior? -?n ‘Kn*; 1 4-v^ 

^ ^ : — — f VXXW 

j} .P.A., Centres divorsxfied their instruction. 



After 18 years of experience everyone recognises in France 
that the P,P,A, has rendered imense service to the national 
economy and has at the sane tine been a far from negligible factor 
in social advancement - in six months (sometimes more) of training 
a labourer is able to acquire a qualification enabling him often 
to double his income. However, the following criticisms have also 
^ been made of this institution:- 

Pirst, the number of vrorkers affected by the ?.P,A, is too 
email because of the low capacity of the Centres (about 30,000 per 
annum); the public authorities think that they will very shortly 
bo able to increase this capacity by half, especially as cer-tain 
inadequacies at the regional and local level have been criticised 
for a long tine past. 

Next, it must bo noted that the P,P,A, is in fact directed 
much more to yotmg people (especially those who have just been 
released from their military obligrtions) than to adults. There 
are only 25 per cent, of trainees who are more than 25 years old, 
most of whom (nearly half) have not oven done their military service. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that this relative indifference 
on the part of adults is due to the inadeqxxacy of the remuneration 
paid to the trainees. These receive only the equivalent of the 
n x n i rt um interoccupational guaranteed wage, which often represents 
only a half of their wage (including the various bonuses). Since 
1962, it i = true, additions to the remuneration (of the order of a 
half of the minimum wage) have sometimes been paid by the Associa- 
tions belonging to the National Union for Bmploynent in Industry 
and Commerce. 

In spite of these criticisms it must be recognised that the 
in£ci"fcution, which is now fully iun in, is capable of being greatly 
developed, as is desired by the public authorities, the trade 
xmions and the employers* organisations. 

It nay be asked whether, here again, this development will not 
be hindered by the difficulty of recruiting teachers and instructors 
, whose extreme importance is realised - some of them are paid less 

than their trainees will earn after obtaining their diplomas. The 
government seems to be aware of this, since it has continued to 
increase the credits foi the P.P.A, centres substantially — 5 
million francs in 1957 » 25 million in 1962 and 30 million in 1963 
(new francs). 

Recently, a law of 31 Jtily 1959, introduced the principle of 
"neasures for the encouragement of social advancement ("promotion 
sociale" ) . The aim is to regroup existing tynes of training 
(National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts, P.P^A., internal training 
in government departments, etc.) and to create new forms of training 
such as specialised institutes of the Faculties of Science. 
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Variovis Decrees tor oaririna ou"! these neasures have laid down the 
condi1:ions of training and Iba aynents at various levels - the 
first level (training of skilled.- and highly skilled workers)^ 
the second level (training for supervisory ^ohs, middle nanagenent 
and instructors' posts) and tfcie third level or "hi^er promotion" 

( training of higher technicians or engineers and refresher courses). 
Finally, "promotion collective" deals with trade union education. 

In the main the teaching comprises evening classes, correspondenco 
courses and full- tine or part-time schools. 

An official inqui:^ reports that the number of students who 
took social advancement courses between I960 and 1963 had doubled 
(180,000 to 560,000). Half of these took evening classes and 
10 per cent, attended full-time schools. Ihe P.P.A. forms the 
main part of this latter category and covers the first and second 
levels. In 1963 the "higher promotion" (national Conservatory 
and Institutes of the Faculties of Science) covered about 50,000 
persons who had received training. A large proportion of the 
total number of students were catered for by the internal pro- 
grammes of govenonent departments. 

In the field of payments, the provisions mentioned for the 
F.P.A. (legal minimum wage) are applied to the first level. For 
-the second level the full-time trainees may draw an allowance 
equal to the average basic v/age of a skilled w’orkoi’ in his branch 
of activity (which excludes individual and collective bonuses and 
must represent from 50 to 60 per cent, of tho actual earnings ) . 

For tho "higher promotion" a Decree provides for a maximum payment 
of 9,000 francs for a year of full-time training. 

According to the Report of the Advi.sory Committee for the 
Study of Aids to Social Advancement! the "higher promotion" is 
relatively privileged hy reason of the interest shown in tho 
training of higher technicians, whereas not much initiative has 
been shown at the first and second levels "though this form of 
promotion, which is accessible to the ^eat mass of vrorkers, should 
have been greatly developed". The report likewise notes an in- 
sufficiency of inforoation, in addition to an insxifficiepcy of aids, 
and it proposes that vocational training for adTilts should be 
generalised, as provided for by tho I.I.O. Vocational Training 
Recommendation, 1962. Employment information centres ("Echelons 
de I'enploi")', whose aim is to make known the moans of training, 
promotion and refresher courses, and also the content of the 
trades, their openiasgs and prospects, are at present functioning 
(1964) in seven towns. 



1 



La Docunentatlon francaise . October 1963, p. 
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Section 2 . The Policy for tie He-Doplovnent of 

Repatriated Frenchmen 

Since the census of 7 March 1962 the French active popu?ation 
has greatly increased - it is estinated that the total increase was 
720,000 persons for all activities (+ 4 per cent.) hotweCn the 
■beginning of 1962 and the end of 1963 » non-agricultural jobs went 
up by 940,000 (since the transfers of agiriculturalists, oaployers, 
workers and fanily workers, are thoright to ntuaber 220,000), which 
gives an increase of 6«5 per cent, for this sector in two years. 
Table ZI-l-l gives the details of these estinates. 



Table II~1~1 



The OrifriTi of How Applicate for Non»» 
Agricultural Jo)js ixi 1962 and 19o3 







1962 


1963 




Total 

1962-1963 


Natural growth (at a constant 
rate of activJ,ty) 


+ 


120,000 


+ 150,000 


+ 


270,000 


Reduction roaxilting from tho 
lengthening of '"chool life 




110,000 


- 90,000 


- 


200,000 


Effect of the i'cduction of the 
period of military service 


+ 


80,000 


+ 100,000 


+ 


180,000 


Repatriates from Algeria 


+ 


270,000 


+ 30,000 


+ 


300,000 


Increase of tho Algerian Koslen 
population (net) 


+ 


30,000 


+ 20,000 


+ 


50,000^ 


Foreign inmigration 




70,000 


+ 50,000 


+ 


120,000 


Agriculturalists 




120,000 


+ 100,000 




220,000 


Total: 


+ 580,000 


+ 360,000 




940, COC 



Swree ; According to M, Alphonse Thelier, "Ir. epito of the inflizz 
ojT5CO,000 now workers in two years, our employment market has not 
yet slackened as expected", Le Monde econoaioue et 
12-13 October 1963. 



^ It was in tho cutuna of 1965 (after tho a )pearance of the 
article by M, Thelier) that noro than 70,000 Al^.erian applicants 
for jobs arrived; this is a net balance of mif rants. 
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the public authorities to a grepf^|fiTort*S\°°?^^T'^^°^'^' stirred 
was crovned with success On +v,« re-doplo7nont which 

of Repatriates wps crcatk in ® ^linistry 

able to carry out a th^-.S ^ was 

hc.s just been abolishedU^v l^Iinistry 

bavo been naintainod after Services ^ 

of the Interior. '^-ving cen attached to the Ministry 

Prancef^thc°ii?Sc|al°LStSco°rivL^?^ reception on arrival in 
scttloment, and the efforts r-r^o ^'^ing the first year of 

workers and wage eSrSerrJili'be independent 

which an eyaluf tiS^iS bride ®^°°essively, after 

operation.! °03’cs and results of the 

tho PPliolrte f MSI Btato. 

Paragraph 1 provides t£t - bonefxts to the repatriates. 

result of politiil°eveis^^to°lP^f"*^ °+ obliged, as a 

were settled and wiiich was’rrilil^TP^ territory in which they 
protection or trusteeshin of Pnnnno^^ placed under the sovereignty, 
of the State, assif?a^^e 

Preamble to the Constitution affirmed by the 

cribed by the present Law.'’ under the conditions pres- 

(the publiJ^ithSities hopid^tlmt°ni?^cf^+h°^^^^°^ novement 
to Algeria), the 

arrangements that were rcqui?or- mtSl«i K ' 

repatriates in energenev quartis fSeSoS^^,?s =5^ accomodating the 

barracks) and finanially; ^schools, dispensaries, hospitals. 



PPllo;toa°ta’’f prortsions and regulations is 

feeusals ^SSaaal -O.t r^inste n-fioe OP, 

i-oTlscf-^J- W iT'OotisCT 1963, PaS:J, “ffnf 

-'f -e.x^ , i:^t)^, Uvcfc-rcncG wo. 1215. ) 

Region^l‘*^Die^tiSl??f^LfseillL^!S? of the 

5ientation at our disposal ava*..lable docu— 

Mlnlstor. and ^ of the 
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At first ravTiiGnte on ret'iirr.. were given in the form of a re- 
imhurscmcnt of travelling expenses for persons and of the cost of 
transporting furniture, and af-Jorward-S provision was made for 

oniirl 4:rx ROn -f>MavjAo Tinn Ar%ii +’u^ 

of the f am ily and 200 fzancs per person Xiving under his roof 
(Order of 10 Karen 1962). 

In addition subsistence allowances were paid during a period of 
one year (six months for older persons who a little later obtained 
the right to an old-age pension of 170 francs a month for one person 
and 250 francs for a couple) • These subsistence allowances rep- 
resented on the average the equivalent of the guaranteed mini mm 
wage and were increased ^ero appropriate by family allowances; the 
right to social security was recognised. Differential geo/q?aphlcal 
supplements were added to these grants, according to the Departments 
in which the repatriates settled, in order to cncovirage them not to 
choose the overpopulated Paris region and the Mediterranean region, 
where the Immediate possibilities of roabserption were small. 

Settlement grants were provided to wage— ea.ming repatriates and 
older persons, the amoiuxt varying with family responsibilities, sige 
and needs (as estimated after inquiry). The ceiling prescribed was 
about 8,500 francs per family (1,750 dollars). 

Finally, the government granted long-term loans (for 18 years 
or more) through specialised institutions. Rates of interest were 
very low, usually 3 per cent. A loan could not exceed 60 per cent, 
of investments envisaged, nor 200,000 francs (40,000 dollars). 

Though the principle of full componsation had rightly or 
wrongly been rejected by the government, it is nonetheless a fact 
that a considerable effort was made from the autximn of 1962. The 
subsistence allowances in particvilar enabled tens of thousands of 
heads of families to seek without too much worry a job suited to 
their desires and capacities. The adjustment did not take place 
without difficulty, having regard to the slight relationship between 
the occupational structure of the repatriates and the job vacancies. 

(2) After analysing the replies to questionnaires filled in by 
heads of repatriated families the Kinistry of Repatriates perceived 
that - 



the number of independent workers was extremely high; 



the active agricultural population had hardly any hope 
of being reabsorbed in the same soctor in metropolit^ 
Prance, at a time when the rural exodus was accelerating; 



in a general way, the population 
north Africa because it included 
Kcslem labour force and had thus 
colonial- t 3 rpe situation; 



was "overgradod" in 
a semi-illiterate 
benefited from this 
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the inportcjice of the tertiary sector in. the occuna- 
tional structure at the tine of leaving hardly 
corresponded to the needs - in April 1963 the appli- 
cants for jobs anongst the non-absorbed repatriate 
popiilation were divided into 20 per cent, in the 

prinary sector, 19 per cent, in the secondary sector . 

and 61 per cent, in the tertiary? in the sane period 

the jobs offered were 51 per cent, in the prinary 

sector (agricultural wage eaniors and miners, jobs 

not applied for by the repatriates), 34 per cent, in 

the secondary and only 15 per cent, in the tertiary. i 

The effort nade by the public services was concerned parti- 
cularly with the absorption of the independents and with vocational 
training. 

The re-deploynent of the independent workers ( enployers and 
artisans) was specially provided for by the Order of 10 March 1S52, 
when the unsxxrnountable difficulties encountered by those concerned 
Were seen (they did not have sufficient capital to set themsolves 
up on their o\m account) - ”capital for reconversion into a paid 
activity ... is paid to non-wage- earning repatriates who definitely 
decline or are obliged to decline registration on the occupational 
lists and who prove that they have a paid job". This capital is 
fixed at 28,000, 25,000 or 18,000 francs respectively, "depend.ing 
on whether the paid job is taken up within three months, six months 
or nine months following the date of repatriation", or (for those 
who returned before the date of the decree) according to whether 
the job was ti^en before 1 June, 1 October or 31 Decenbor 1963. 

This information is given to stress the fact that the govemnent 
wished to accelerate the process of re-dcploycent . It is estimated 
that more than 20,000 snail employers and artisans obtained, the 
benefit of these measures. 

As regards the wage earners, the difficiilties of placing them 
in empl.03rnent resulted in particular from a certain lack of skill, 
as the persons who claimed to be skilled did not meet the metropo- 
litan req^uirenents. At the beginning many young people and adults 
"disdained the courses in a good many cases", but more and more they 
came to realise the need to improve thexr skill - some 10 thousand 
agreed to follow various courses for obtaining skills both in 
building and the metal trades, and in "tertiary" work. The re- 
mainder, i.e. the very ^eat majority, succeeded in finding employ- » 

ment in the year of their return. This result was achieved in part 
because there was a fairly large number of officials, agents of 
local collective institutions and x^orkors employed in nationalised 
mdertakings who were taken over by the corresponding bodies in 
Prance? the result was ^JLso secured in part because of the links 
between Algerian establishments and Prench firms, who took on re- 
patriates who had worked in North African branches? the result was 
finally and above all obtained throxxgh the activity of a National 
Employment Exchange , which was created in Marseilles on 10 August 
1962. 
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I*fc S66B18 ixid66d COUtlSBXling SUld pXSLCBmGnlr of W03>- 

kers can no longer be treatea on the scale of the coimmme or depart- 
ment* nor in a modem eeOTinmv with tho tT»e»ri*5 4**ir»»»«T 

-i-’he uecontralisatlon of industry ^ the need to restore geo— 
ijraphical or sectoral equilitJria, the reconversioa of insufficiently 
profitable undertalcia:^, demand a mobility of labour which can only 
be facilitated by an institution with rapidity of thought and method 
and with a wide geographical area of information and placement. 

"Equally, the solution of the special problems which the re- 
ception and introduction into the econoi 2 y of a gro wing number of 
young people will raise in the coming years, can only benefit from 
such a reform. 

"The f/ational Employment Exchange seems to be quite naturally 
designed to be the instrument of this reform while of course con- 
tinuing to carry on for so long as may be necessary its activity 
on behalf of the repatriates ... 



"If such a change were decided upon, it could bs accompanied by 
a transfer of the Exchange to Paris ..." 

It could not be more clearly shown that the ITational Employment 
^^feraeilles^ 1964, is a direct offspring of the National Exchange 



(3) To conclude, a few words may be said about the cost of the 
operation for re-deploying the French from Algeria. In July 1964 
the Ministry for Repatriates spent nearly 6 thousand million francs 
U.2 thousand million dollars) of which 660 million were for the 
payment of departure allowances and 1.5 thousand million francs for 
various loans. To this must be added the continue rtg expenditure 
consisting of the pa3naent by the State of old-age pensions, the 
amount of which will naturally fall with the gradual disappearance 
of those concerned, and the cost of early pensions granted to many 
repatriates (civilians or soldiers, officials or others) over 55 
years of age (sometimes only over 50). 



One point deserves particular attention — the operating expen— 
ses of the Ministry for Repatriates and its external services (re- 
gional agencies, "ante nna e" in North Africa) came to the quite 
modest sum of 94 million francs (19 million dollars). It is thus 
shown t^t a very big operation for re-deploying several hundred 
thousand persons cost a ridiculously small amount having regard to 
the benefits obtetoed - leaving aside all the non-economic aspects 
we estimate that if those services had not been created the re- 
deployment would have taken at least another year for 100,000 active 
persons whose added value (annually) in the production process 
amo^ts to some 1.5 thousand million present-day francs. The com- 
panson of the admi ni strative cost and the return for the national 
economy leaves no doubt as to the utility and efficacy of the opera- 



Section 3 . The National Employment Fiiy>d 



The government Bill for the cres.tion of a National Employment 
^d was adopted unanimously both in the National Assembly and in 
the Senate. This Bill became law iTo. 63-1240 of 18 Decer\ber 1963 
^d it was followed by some very important decrees for its applica- 
tion, iHos* 64^164i 64-165 and 64—166 of 24 February 1964* 
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^ ^ The imdorlying reasons for tho_ creation of this now institu- 
Cxoa were given by the minister of habour, M. Grandval - 

"A policy of social progress must seek to defend the workers 
against insecurity of enploynent# 

"At the very time when the nation is giving greater and greater 
protection to the citizens in other spheres, it woiad be abnormal 
xor the workers to cn^oy less security and to bo exposed for reasons 
beyond their control to the loss of the work on which their fanily’s 
subsistence depends ... 

"Up to now, the present legislation concerning the control of 
cmplo^ent has provided the workers with guarantees of only a 
negative kind. The aim of the national Suploynent Pund is on the 
contrary to put forward positive provisions to ensure security of 
employnont by Taaiting the imperatives of ccononic devolonncnt 
social justice, 

"Administered by the services of the hinistry of Labour, which 
it must help to strengthen and renew, the Fund wild, bring together 
into a coherent whole various forms of aid lesigned to encourage, 
Wxth some effort by those concerned, the adjustment and reabsorption 
of workers who becone victims of or arc threatened bv collective 
discharge, or of young people freed from military seivico."! 

Varioxis reasons of immediate importance must be added - 

(a) as has been pointed out above, the success of the 
National Exchange in flarsoilles; 

(b) the return to civil life of several hundred thousand 
young non discharged from their military obligations, 
and the drastic reduction both of the period of service 
and of the number of recruits called for by an ai?my 
which is in the full process of modernisation; 

(c) the expected increase in the active population which 
Was a logical conseqtienco of the spectacular demogra- 
phic recovery of the years following the Liberation; 

(d) the structural difficulties of various sectors of 
activity which lod to collective discharges - it is to 
be feared that the transfers of labour may becone even 
more considerable in the next few years (as a restilt 

of the progress of technology, international competition - 
both European and from the countries in courao of 
industrial development — and the closing of several 
traditional markets of the old colonial empire}. 

The public authorities have not failed to emphasise the novel 
character of tho new institution - 



Le Ilonde, 



1 



25 October 1963. 
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“Those texts", stated the Iiirectox^Genoral of Labour and 
Enploynent recently, "constitute the begin n ing and the aeaas ol a 
nevr policy — an active enploynent policy • • • Instead of simply 
applying the palliatives which retard the effects of economic and 
technical evolution, it (the ?und) will attack the causes, with 
remedies which proceed in the same direction as the evolution." 

It is still too soon to pass judgment on the action which the 
State proposes to carry out (the credits would a.ppear to exceed 
500 million francs in 1964, which is by no neans negligible). We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to indicating the provisions 

of the regulations which appeared in the Journa l Officiel for 
24-25 February 1964. 

(1) In order to receive the benefits provided by the Fund 
it is necessary to fulfil one of the following conditions;- 

(a) either be discharged from military obligations less than 
a year previously and, in the sane period, be without 
emuloyrient or attend an F.F.A. course at a centre be- 
longing to the Kinistry of Labour; 

(b) or (the more general case) be a wage earner in one of 
the following three categories -- 

- be without eaplosrment and registered as an appli- 
cant for work; 

- choose a, skill for which there are narked manpower 
needs known to the official services and attend an 
F.P.A. coxirse; 

- have a job but be threatened with a collective 
discharge which has been brought to the Imov^lcdge 
of the Kinistry. 2 



(2) The essential function of the Fund is to give financial 
aid for facilitating occupational and/or gcographioal nobility - 
this aid is mch greater than that provided for by the earlier 
legislation. 3 

(a) Geographical nobility is encoxiraged because higher 
grants are given - 

"(1) a transfer gi^uit, varying according to the 
extent of the removal and the fanily situa- 
tion and a resottlonent allowance awarded in 



^ Quoted in Le rionde . 28 Februo,ry 1964* 

^ Journal officiel . 24-25 February 1964. 

On this point cf. the first section of the present chapter. 



3 
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the li;jht of the conposition of the fsnily 
and tho rehousing conditions. The anount 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4«T^ ^ ^ T T v% ^ 

Kf JL UIXJUO ^X'.«JLLU C*U.\A WfcAWW vC««&v«»* vv*” 

gethcr nay not be loss than 400 tinos tho 
guaranteed intoroccupational nininun wage 
nor noro than 1»200 tinos tho said wagel, 
this naxinun being raised to 2,800 francs 
when it is below this figure; 



"(2) an allowance for travelling expenses for 

tho individuals, tbeir spouses and tho pojv 
sons dependent upon then; 

”(3) a lunp-s\m allowance for the cost of trrrxs- 
porting thoir furniture ...” 



Altogether, it cay be estinated that for many workers the 
henofits thus provided are double those which were previously 
granted. 

(b) More considerable are the grants for occupational con- 
version. 



"Thoir amount is detomined for each worker in such a 
way as to enstire hir. ... a renuneration equal to 80 per 
cent, of the average hourly renuneration drawn by him 
during the last three months at work, excluding addi- 
tions for overtine and bonuses and allowances which are 
not in tho nature of supplenonts to tho wage. 

"This guarantee nay bo increa*=‘:d to 90 per cent, of 
tho said renuneration in the case of courses providing 
training which deserve to be specially encotiraged and 
which are listed by the Ministry of labour." 

Workers coining fron agrictilture are covered by a slightly 
different syston - during thoir cotirse at an P.P.A. centre they 
draw a total of 550 francs per nonth.2 



i 



^ Tho nininun hourly wage is of tho order of two francs. 

It varies according to the wage zones laid down by law. 

^ This conpriscs an allowance equal to 44 hours per week at the 
nininun wage rate (370. francs) plus a grant from tho Agricultural 
Social Action Fund (74.50 francs) plus a grant frou the National 
Union for Enploynont in Industry and Conncrco (105 francs during the 
first three nonths and 123 francs during tho following three nonths). 

For industrial workers who are being retrained tho skilled or 
soni-skillcd workers can now receive double the ninintin vrage (and 
sonetines more). 
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(3) The National Bnploynont Fund is adninistered by tho 
Kinxstrj- of Labour, assisted by the following persons as provided 

n - 1 r ^ 

0«+^xo4 •• 



^ in 

MJ CVX JUU. 



Tl-.-. 

4/uvx'vc; xiu* 



"Two representatives of the Minister of Labour; 

Two representatives of the Minister of Finance 
and Econonic Affairs; 

One representative of the Minister of Industry; 

One representative of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture; 

The Comnissioner-GenOral of the equipnout and 
productivity plan or his representative; 

The Delegate for land utilis?.tion and regional 
action or his representative; 

The Delegate-General for social advancement or 
his representative; 

Eight representatives of GCiployQi*s‘ organisations 
and eight representatives of trade tinions appointed 
by ordor of the Minister of labour on the proposal 
of the nost representative- national organisations 
of enployers and workers 

Two nenbers of the executive of tho national intcr- 
occupational imion for enploynoat in industry and 
comerce, appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
tho proposal of the said executive." 

It is also provided that the Minister my sunnon in an advisory 
capacity any person deemed appropriate. 

The first meeting of this High Comitteo for Bnplovnent was 
held at the end of April 1964. 



« * 

» 

In conclusion, it nay be felt that France occupies an honour- 
able place anongst the highly-developed nations in the progressive 
implementation of an active enploynent policy. It is likely that 
the return of several h^lndred thousand repatriates acceloratod the 
awakening of conscience on the part of tho public authorities. 

The only question in suspense concerns the effective me ar- of 

action that will be at the disposal of the Minister of Labour and 

the Bnplosrnent High Committee. . 
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ITALY 



In order to imderstand correctly the Italian legislation, it 
would seem useful to reca3.1 briefly the essontial features of «he 
country* s econony since the war* 

The hostilities badly damaged the economy - 
11 -n-fcii towards 1950-52, years which nay be considered as marking the 
“mSeti™ of the reconftruotlon. that time the public author!- 

ties perceived that problems of a structural kind were arising in an 
acute form# A 

The dual nature of Italy shows itself at ^ , 

socio-cultural levels. It dates fnom xhe ®f. 

unification of the coxmtxy and has become accentuated 
which have often been explained. The operations of^war themselves 
affetji-sd the South and Sicily much more than the North. 

Intense unemployment^ and a 

tion in the labour force among wonen3 increased the burdens on those 
who worked. 

Massive underemployment, among the wollen ®sric^tur^ pop^ 
tion4^paired the prospects of the Italian economy stiU further at 
the beginning of the 1950s. 

Altoeether, and in spite of the relatively high st^daj^ of 
living of the population of the industrial triangle 
aS. the uet Stionul product ut factor cost 
1952-54 (annual average) only amounted to 310 U.S. 
during the same period it reached C510 in ‘*'^® 

(JerSy, $740 in Prance, $950 iJa Sweden and $1870 in the United 

States. 5 



^ Problems evaded under Fascism as a result of the colonial 
expeditions and the organisation of a war economy. 

2 Probably more than 2.5 million unemployed ^^1950 
tlatics are very imperfect); of. on this point, O.ii.C.D. Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee, ’Rramjl^tlon of Italy, 

Sport b^the Examiners, Paris, 5 ^^ebruary iyo 4 , ref. M0(64)6, 

pp. 5» 

^ In 1956, only one woman in five had a job. Of. 

cesco 3ANDBTTINI, '‘Sugli indici di 3-4. 

Rivista dl economia demo erafia e statlstica, 1958 » J»os. o ^ 

(footnotes continued on p. l42 ) 
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riade remai*^ab-^e leeps foi^/ard, growing- ^it an average rate of 

cent, per amun (7.1 per cent, in I960 and 8 per cent, 
in, 1961}. Unenploynont was to a groat extent absorbed and price 
stabi_ity ensured, at least until 1960-61, a period which Tritnessed 
the appear^ce of serious bottlenecks in regard to skilled labour, 
acconpaniod as is natural by a narked growth in the bar^alnini? 
power of the trade unions. ° 

present tine the net product per inhabitant exceeds 
5600 which, taking account of the growth, in the resident copulation 
° prices, represents an increase of approximately 

60 to 70 per cent, in the standard of living in the space of ten 
years. 

Doubtless a very great nunber of factors, which cannot bo 
discussed here, have entered into play to facilitate this excep- 
tional econonic development. ITote should however bo oade of 
Italy’s bold decision to join fi..’st the European Coal and Steel 
onurruTix1;y (E#C#S#C-. and than the European Scononic Conmunity* with 
the re^t that its econony was obliged to face, and with success, 
competitors who had been much longer industrialised. 

Another major factor, which must be brou^t out particularly, 
relates to the great geograpliical and occupational nobility 
to the astonish^ adaptability of the Ital?.an people to contem- 
porary technical civilisation. Starting after the war from the 

undc^eveloped country, Italy has every chance 
of reaching the xovels of its richest neighbours in tho next 15 
years. ^ 

eco^mic and social legislation of a country is bound to 

ocononic and social situation. Such legislation 
object thte solution of pressing problems and it can only 
corresponding to the nation’s possibilities. It 
oSJ understood that the questions to be re- 

solyed by the Italian legislators since the end of tho war had 
little in connon with those that arise today for the states which 

highly developed. Between 1948-50 and 
I960 the ossontial problems have boon - 



^ {footnote continued from p. i 4 i) 



iu 1954^^ cent, of the active population wore in agriculture 



5 t 

(footnote continued froia p, 14X) 



,PaEaffi?°sSiS iio! Statistical Bureau, StsHsUSSi 



— to renove tho corpora tie t reetraints placed upon 
the individusJ. by the Tascist authorities; 

- to facilitate as a naTtor of priority the intro- 
duction. of the young generations to economic 
activity and only in a subsidiary degree (because 
it was not possible to do everything at once) to 
pit the adult unemployed to wort; 

— to encourage the attainment of equilibrium in the 
labour market by using the traditional weapon of 
poor countries - massive emigration; 

- to reauce as far as possible the serious dis- 
equilibrium between Sorth and South by facilitating 
the acquisition of agricultural property by workers 
and small farxaers (agrarian reform of the gi*eat 
landed estates), by developing the infra-structure 
and by encouraging the openiiog up of industries in 
the Hezzogiomo and the two large islands. 

On the whole the objectives have been attained, but the inter- 
ventions by the State, although very numerous and effective, have 
not been sufficient to prevent the human and social costs from 
being rather high - it was in millions that the agricultural 
workers spontcmeously left their region and occupation.! This 
movement, which still continues, surprised not only the politicians, 
the administrative authorities and the employers but also the big 
labour orgaxiisations. Several years passed before any real 
awakening of conscience showed itself in legislation. It is only 
quite recently that a few responses to the problems raised by this 
phenomenon of exceptional nobility have been observed. 



^ All , witnesses agree in estimating that only a tiny fraction 
of the agricultural workers who nigirated to the North r e m ain ed in 
agriculture. In tho mass they went into the building and public 
works sectors and the mnufacturing industries. ".... tho agri- 
cultural workers from South Italy who emigrate do not look for work 
in the agricultural sector of tho regions in the North, whore the 
conditions would he financially more favourable for then, hut prefer 
any kind of job in the secondary and tertiary sectors and they 
nearly always settle in the urbsm centres or in the suburbs of the 
largo towns", writes a woll-infoimed specialist, Guido Ba^JLoni (in 
"Les travailleurs italiens Emigrant du Sad vers le Nord do 
I'ltalio", case study No. 7, Castelfusano Seminar, O.E.C.D., p. 3 
of tho report in Prench). 
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Por the nonent therefore there ±s no Inati-hition in Italy; 
nor above all any financial advantages conparable to those that 
are frytiad in France and especially in Sweden. It is to be 
hoped that under the pressure exerted by fui'J. enployncjnt £ind by 
the fomation of nur.orous bottlenecks!, Italy will cons as 
quickly as possible to possess a social, policy eind legislation 
better adapted to its new situation as a highly industrialised 
countrj’. 

The nodest statutory franework existing at the present tine 
nay now be examined. 2 

1. Measures for gronnttTi | g Greographi-oal Mobility 

Basic Law 5fo. 264 of 29 April 1949 ostablished a public 
monopoly in the placenent of labour. Applicants for enploynent 
must register at the nunicipal enploynent units (sections of a 
connune) in the place where they reside. 5 Bnployers nust like- 
wise apply to the sano offices. If it should happen that the 
unit lacks registrations in the skills concerned it passes the 
inquiry to other enploynent units in the sane province or, failing 
that, in the sane region. The law and the adninistrative prac- 
tice even px’ovide a national clearing systen for the offers of 
jobs and the applications - every week a bulletin is published 
by the Ministry of labour and Social Instirancc, entitled Infoma- 
_zioni ner il collocanento dei lavoratori . in which unfilled 
vacancies are recorded. This bulletin also includes offers fron 
foreign enployers, giving the conditions of labour, the wages 
offered, the bonuses and various benefits, etc. The wireless 
service is also used - it is instructed to broadcast every week 
the lists of vacant jobs, by region and qualification, throughout 
the Italiaia territory. 



Italy has been suffering fron narked inflation for three 
years, considers' prices having increased by 6 per cent, in 1962, 
8.5 per cent, in 1963 and 4 her cent, in the first nine nonths of 
1964. 



2 

Of. in particular O.E.C.D., Hanpower and Social Affairs 
Connitteo: Bzapination of Italy . Prelininary Report by the Exa- 

niners, op. cit. . and Prelininarv Report by the Italian Authorities , 
ref. H0(64)2., Riris, 10 February 1964. j^so, case study No. 4 
(Vienna Souinar, Soptenber 1963, O.E.C.D.), Pietro Merli-Brandini, 
"Active Manpower Policy in Italy". 

3 

Subject to the exceptions provided by the law. 

Persons nay register in a nunicipality other than the place of 
residence pi’ovided it is the provincial csapital, a town of nore than 
20,000 population, or is located in an important industrial, area. 

In any event the nunicipality nust be in the sane province as the 
place of residence, in an adjacent province, or within a radius of 
150 kn. fron the place of residence. 

( footnote continued on p. X45 ) 
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In this way the ncens for revealing the state of the national 
(and oven Burcpoan) labour narket and for Increasing the geogra- 
phical nobility of labour are assured. 

It oust however be stated at once that, as the author of the 
report by the Italian authorities (already quoted) explains, 
inproved econonic conditions and the accoupanying reduction of 
Tinenploynent, the appearance of substantial internal nigra tion^, 
and the direct recruiting increasingly practised by enployers^, 
have nuch reduced the inportanco of the functions of the eaploynent 
service, which was originally created in order that prioirity night 
be established in the engagenent of labour (in favovi especially 
of those with fanilies, those who had been unenployed longest, 
etc.}. 

The effective action of the Ministry is reduced to very little. 
In the agricultural sector, on behalf of workers engaged in 
seasonal nigration, the Ministry* s aid is linitod for econonic 
reasons to such categories as wonen working in the rice fields, 
in wine harvesting and olive picking, harvesting and threshing, 
and jasnine and spinach picking. Most often it consists of the 
provision of hostels and c^toons, the supply of suitable working 
clothing and of certain nedical supplies (vaccination against 
leptospirosis) etc. 



(footnote continued frou p. 144) 

Transfers of registration are giar.ted solely fron one nunici- 
pal. xinit to another. Dual registration is inpossible, since the 
nunicipality cf origin cast transnit the file of the applicant to 
the office indicated by the latter, and then only after deletion 
of the applicant’s nano fron its own lists. (Cf. report by the 
Italian Authorities, on. cit. . p. 11.) 

^ This refers to spontaneo\is nigrations “not foreseen" by the 
authorities. 

2 

In practice "noninal" offers of enploynent have been 
increasingly allowed, which reveals the inprovenent in the social 
situationj in other words, after a direct agreenent bo'^een the 
enployer and the worker, the latter goes to the enploynent office 
with a note fron the onployor ancl asks for his nane to be deleted 
fron the lists of uneuployod applicants for work. As the years 
go by, the Law of 1949 is falling into disuse (this was several 
tines pointed out to us by various directors of the Ministry of 
labotir and by nanagers of local offices). 
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Tol fix i. gonoral».X 

AS regards, the SghS 

credits to tecilitete ii tho raUTOy stations 

include in partxcular Srin cf iiifoination 

tf.fXof-io.s and aooooBOdation. 

2 . for ya c ^-'^t,4,icr occupational 



"Iho J“°and for lalJ^ 

tho supply", Wfites P. not posssM the 

^iftStionr roofed *°'^,^^°g^Jr^p^rticSlarly°if oontond^ 

SdVrtly over produces approoiatle results . 

This is the place to reeaU sone statistical results obtained 
by SvSl! they Sonfim Italy's rotardnent. 

( 1 ) Between the school years 1951-52 
IStLr 69 ° 4 “’“o south had not conploted 

the conpulkry period of schooling. 




t 

I 



^ P. MERLI-BRAITDIKI, 02 i.citj,, P*72 
^ Ibid . , p.74 
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(2) On 31 March I960, nore than one- third of tho children 
in their thirteenth year were no longer g'oing to school and one- 
half had stopped going in their fotarteenth year; the pcrcentago 
of attendance was less than one-third for children between 14 and 
15. 



(3) In 1951 » the proportion of xmshilled workers was 96.5 
per cent, in agi’iceilture, 42 per cent, in industry and 53 per 
cent, in the service sector. In agrictilture, nearly S3 per ec-nt. 
of the workers (wage earners, enploycrs and fanily workers) had 
only an clencntary education or were practically illiterate. In 
1961 the situation had hardly inproved. 

An irunense effort is being nade by the Ministry of Education 
and is tending to reduce the relative rctardnent of tho South as 
conpared with the iJorth, It is only concerned vrith the young. 

It is the Ministry of laboxir and Social insurance which deals, 
permnently and almost solely, with the vocational training of 
those who are already workers or unemployed and fit to work. 

The "advancenent" activities encounter the usiial difficulties 
- ” family cares, the necessity for rest and ether circumstances 
allow these workers very little time for occupational study”. 

During the courses (training, refresher or ’’pronotion") the workers 
draw very snail allowances - 

- 200 lire a day^ (plus the unenploynent benefit of 

300 lire for a maximum of six months) 

- an additxonal al3.owaace for pei-scns dependent upon 

them (children, parents, spouse) of l20 lire per 
day and per relative, of the workers draw im- 
employuent benefit, and 60 lire other^^isc. 

Ih brief, the help is too snail to encourage adults with 
family responsibilities to attend courses of training or occupa- 
tional conversion. It can thus be understood that the "Fund for 
the Vocational Training of Workers”, which has 35 thousand million 
lire at its disposal (nearly ?60 million), devotes the greater 
part of its activity to the vocational training of young people. 

As in France, vocational training ”for adults” is concerned with 
those tinder 25, despite the often proclaimed intentions of the 
governments. It nay be added that courses are given to candidates 
for emigration - they arc designed for those under 35, arc based 
on specific requests by employers abroad, are sonetines held with 
the co-operation of the European Social Fund, and they last for a 
maxiaun of six months. Hero again, tho small amount of the 
allowances paid to the trainees has not allowed tliis type of 
training to develop very far. 



1 



About 33 U.S. cents 



“ 14i8 



A long road renains to 
the future denands for skilled go 

rough adjustnent has been seor-.’-fl true, a 

applications for enplojnont r^suLiSi? and 

of onployors (educatiof^and t^inS?iS the efforts 

sources. This fact^is •<’n-r-hino^T'^ nuch greater financial re- 
adninistration. ^ highest responsibility for labour 
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CH.4J?gER III 

PSDBRAL REPUBLIC OF &ERl'IAIfr 



Gcros.Ti nanpower policy fcU.s into two noin periods » whoso 
features arc detominod by t!ixcontrollablo events and at the sane 
tine by economic development* In the first period > the influx 
of prisoners of war, refugees and displaced persons necessitated 
urgent ncasuros for their economic and social reintegration, the 
difficixlty of which vras aggravated \mtil 1954 by the persistent 
volume of unemployment* In the second, the problem of unemploy- 
ment and of the refugees gradually disappeared and was repls-ced 
by thr.t of a scarcity of labour* The stress was then placed upon 
guidance and training for young people and industrial dec entro lisa— 
tion. 



Here wo only deal with the second period, when tho 

concern expressed by al I employers was not at the lack of mooility 
but at tho excessive nobility shown by a hi^ turnover of per- 
sonnel* Tho scarcity of labour, which was likewise general, 
was combated - 

(1) by accelerating the movement towards industrial docon- 
tralisation; 

(2) by thu efforts made to attract young people to works 
apprenticeships through the intomodiary of the Ecderal Office 
for Placement and Unemployment Insurance; 

(5) by measures for accelerating the reclassification of 
workers and promoting tho training of adults* 

Lot us begin by considering the first point. During tho 
first period the legislation for encouraging decentralisation was 
drawn up. But its effects were felt mostly during tho second 
perj.od and they went vrith the adr.pto.tion of tho factories to tho 
growing scarcity of labour in the tovms. Their essential impor- 
tance conos from tho fact that dccortralisation accelerates the 
occupational nobility of rural workers by na!:ing it in a way 
automatic. 

1, Measures to Remedy the Shortage of Labour by 
Promoting Mobility of Capital 

Tho occunation.'’! nobility of labour is easily and somotincs 
automatically achieved by the geographical mo bility of indus_try. 
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of labour shortage. But the legislation whioh onoouraged it was 
adopted dizring the first period (uncnploynent , influx of refugees). 
As will be seen below, the dacsntralisation novonent showed itself 
and accelerated partieularly ?ftcr 1955. 

The inducenents for such ^ nobility of capital, which was 
never authoritarian, wore legislative and then ccononic. The 
origin of those neasurcs was the 1950 Pcdoral prograrme for creating 
enploynent and especially the “cnorgoncy pregranno" (Sehwerpunkt- 
progrann). Aid was given to undertakings which intensively 
onployed labow in Bavaria, Hesse, Itpv^er Saxony and Schlcsi^g- 
Holstein, i.c,, in the least favoured regions - 500 nillion iaarks 
(75 nillion dollars) were lent at long tern, a little norc than 
half of this anount to industry. The nunber of lasting jobs 
directly created was estinated at 70,000, of which 50,000 were in 
ind\istry. It is calciilatod that this prograrme, apart fron its 
nore general bcnoficie^ effects in pronoting production and growth 
in the cconony as a whole, nade it possible to save 100 m illion 
DM in uncnploTOent benefits and to gain 10 million Dli in incono 
tax on wagcs.i 

The cncrgcncy prograrme was followed by a progiranne of 
innodiate action in 1951 (Sofortprogrann) vrhich resulted in the 
exceptional and tenporary creation of enploynent in the form of 
various public works (roads, etc.). Again the nain part of the 
aid was concentrated on the less favoured regions. later a 
"remedial programme" was provided for under the authority of an 
important ”Intcr-Ministerinl Committee for Questions concerning 
the Distressed Rcgions"2, which issued the directives and examined 
the plans for the development of the "ISnder”, with the essential 
aim of creating employment. Twenty -five n illion DM in 1951, 
followed by 50 millions a year, wore allocated for this work down 
to 1955. 

Finally, in July 1953, a development programme for tho frontier 
regions in tho East ( Zonenrandgebiet ) was introduced, and 120 
nillion DM wore spent on this in 1954. The general features of 
this policy of regional action vorc the ccncontrction of the means 
on a small nunber of zones and tho essential aim of creating 
enploynent . 



^ Rogionalo Virtschaftsfdrderung und Arbcitsmsrkt, die 
Hilfsmassnahmcn der Bundesrcgicrung; von Karl Joseph Meyer, in 
Bundcsarbeitsblatt , 1955, p. 967. 

p 

Intcrminostcricllcr Auschuss fUr Notstandsgcbictsfragen. 
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(rradually now factories vroro oponod to an increasing extent 
cutside the regions of high industrial concentration, cr far fron 
then, at least in the South. 1 There, ^ indeed, the in|>ort^ce of 

the omnehes of industry which wore labour— intensive ^ jOXuj.j.os, 
electro- technical) and which needed fenale labour, provided an 
opportunity and a strong indixconont for opening up in rural a.roa.s, 
which was itself encouraged by the govomnent aid, Sveiywhoi'c 
the difficulty of expanding in the urban agglonerations, as well 
as the growing tension on the labour narket, encouraged, a certain 
amount of decentralisation, sonctinos in the fern of the creation 
of factories connected with the principa.1 fim. 



The inter- regional sx^road of new factories and of new jobs 
created from 1950 to I960* shows the success of this policy, which 
was due to both public and private initiative, carried out sinul- 
taneously for social motives by the a.uthoritics and for oconomic 
reasons by the employers. 



Proportion of dobs created from 1950 to 19 61 
in the Total ^nlovnont of Each Kogion. in 1_9.61 



Regions 


Percentages 


Schleswig-Eolatoin 


12,8 


Bavaria 


11. u 


Lower Saxony 


8.0 


Hesse 


7.2 


Brenan 


7.4 


Rhincland-Palatinatc 


5.8 


Bad cn-Wur t cnb erg 


1.5 


Rhinclond-Ruhr 


0.4 



Source: Statistisches Jahresbuch 1963, p* 231» Table 8. 

The practice of comnutation greatly favoured the Gmplo 3 rnent of 
workers in the rural or distressed zones. The proportion of jobs 
created was therefore highest in the distressed zones. Even the 
favoured zones buiicfitod from the creation cf onploymont but 
generally on their borders. 



^ Dio Standortwahl dor Indus tricbotriebe in dor Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland in Zeitraxaa von 1955 bis I960, Bundesministorium fUr 
Arbeit und Sczialordnung 1961. 
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2, Mcasuroa for Vocational Sulflp-nnn 

The industrial livorsification, linked to the size, of the 
groat zones of industrial concentration is a fa.ctor favourable to 
the occupational uobility of both adults and j'^oung people. As 
hr.s boon pointed out, for oxanplo, '*tho clcjso interpenetration of 
the nining and other industries of the Ruhr Basin favotxrs the 
Eovonent of skilled porsonnol to thon”.l Here again tho success 
of Goman nanpowor policy soces nore than proportional to its efforts 
and its cost. It is not certain that the Gemian institutions and 
policies in this sphere are very original, but their success seons 
to bo clear enough. 

Tho Eoasuros for placonent and vocational guidance arc ainod, 
not in principle but in fact, almost ontirolj’’ at the young people. 

An institution pnd a nothed nust be nontioned hore, although in 1963 
they were no longer very vroll adapted to tho situation of ccononic 
boon. Tho institution is tho Federal Office for Placonont and Un- 
cnploynont Instirancc, whoso function of enploymcnt placing and 
counselling is tho only one that will concern us here. 2 The Office 

is an organ with an autononous tripartite nanagonent (trade unions, 
onployors' organisations, govemnent departnont) over which the 
Ministry of labour has a certain power of trusteeship. 

In addition to its central adninistration the Office conprisos 
regional and local sections. In 1954 a central placosiont office 
liras opened in Frankfurt, with tho duty of distributing labour for the 
whole of tho Federal Republic. This nay bo roga^od as sonothing 
close to the ‘'National Enploynent Exchange'' organised in Prance in 
1963 after tho arrival of the refugees froia North Africa. Special 
placonont offices deal with certain particui<ar occupations. 

Tho Laboiir Office has boon charged with tho adninistmtion of 
•Bost of tho Eoasurcs so far nontioned. Rofcrcnco nay bo nadc here 
to the work of tho Office in regard to housing - problons of tho 
siting of now housing acconnodation, especially with a view to re- 
ducing tho long journeys which nany workers arc ohligod to nako; 
creation of collective acconraodation for yoinog people and foreign 
workers. At tho end cf 1951, 50,000 ccllcctivo dwellings, 5,500 of 
then for wonen, wore constructed. In 1960-x961 tho Office invested 
150 nilllon 1)M for assistance in tho housing of foreign workers. 

It is estinated that this loan will enable 1,200 undertakings to 
provide 66,500 bods. 



^ *'I' orientation profossionnclle dc la, jounossc cn Allcnagno 
fed^ralc" by J. Bocquillcn and P. Poximior* Revue francaisc du 
travail . 1958» p. 89. — — — 

2 

Bundcsanstalt fUr Arbcitsvomittlung und Arbyitsversichcrung 
whose hoadqxiartors aro at Nurenborg. 
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The basxc task of the Office is to advise in the choice to 
bo nado by all school childr..r: or students on leaving school. 

This task is linked to the function of balancing the labour narket. 
The nethod on which the labour Office has insisted is an inter- 
regional clearing anong the labour markets, not only during the 
period of uncnplOj’nont but also since full tmcnploync nt has been 
achieved. 

Out of tho total number of placements carried out since 1956, 
6.8 per cent, or 1,634,000 were loadc "by clearing", i,c, in regions 
or localities different fron that of the applicant. Of this 
number, half were carried out in nearby labour narkets, 20 per 
cent, in tho area of the land Office, and 30 per cent, outside 
these areas, i.c-, on the federal scalcc In 1955*, 10 per cent, 
of all placements were made "by clearing". 

As is kiown, the Goman policy of vocational training is based 
on apprenticeship in the \indcrtakings, associated with compulsory 
theoretical courses attended in specialised centres. This par- 
•* Icularity has no doubt favoured close collaboration in the 
placement and search for apprentices, especially in recent years, 
although in most occupations the supply of places for apprentices 
in the Tjndertak^gs clearly exceeds the demand. Certain definite 
qualifications for the places offered were drawn x\p. In largo 
firms the number and classification of the places were decided and 
also the methods and dates of selection. Similarly, more atten- 
tion was paid to the classification of tho applicants for jobs, so 
as to offer to the least gifted and to y-ung people who were not 
yet sufficiently nature, the jobs for which they were suited. It 
is impossible to prevent certain firms from seeking to obtain young 
labour by the traditional methods and others, ospocially when they 
have jobs in less attractive trades, from attempting to take on 
young workers at any price, without bothering about tho particular 
measures v^hich have been introduced. Nevertheless, it has been 
possible to procure adequate occupational training for an increasing 
proportion of the young people. 



1952 


1961 


Percentage of requests for guidance which 
led to placing in cmploj'ment 


KEN 


51.2 


60.9 


WOMEN 


26.5 


42.3 



It is true that providing young workers for the oconony has 
become more and more difficult. The reserves of young people are 
drying up. Tho number of family helpers and school leavers who take 
labouring jobs, as well as the applicants for jobs as apprentices ia 
the areas in which there was formerly a surplus, is decreasing. 
Efforts will therefore be directed in tho coming years towards still, 
more careful counselling, placing and training. 
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3. Measures for Prenoting Regrading or Proaotion 

Now cone the steps taken by the authorities to itiprove the 
training and occupational nobility of workers already engaged in 
production or who have passed school age. However, it nust bo 
explained that full enploynent has induced enployors to an in- 
creasing extent to organise refresher courses in their factories 
and that in the Federal Republic, because the enployors are 
strongly organised, the joint works schools play a norc inportant 
part than in other countries. 

The nature and anount of financial aid, the rehabilitation 
of handicapped workers and occupational pronotion will be exanined 
one after the other. 

(l) Aids to Regrr.dir g or Pronotion 

The Placcncnt Office assuncs responsibility for annlications 
for Jobs (photos, translations of diplonas, etc.) and for medical 
charge s incurred in the search for enploynent, to an anount of 
100 DM and in exceptional cases up to 200 DM. 

Travelling exnonsos to soo an employer are reimbursed at the 
applicant's request. 

Reppval expenses and the cost of travel for the family nay be 
refunded if the employer dees not moot then. 

loans nay bo made towards the cost of pi-pchpaing tools, cloth- 
ing, etc. required for a new job. 

An advance or a grant in anticipation of tho first wages may be 
given, up to 400 DM per month, to which an advance of 200 DM for 
installation purchases nay be added. 

An anount not exceeding 50 DM is always a non- repayable grant. 

Separation expenses , if the worker nust live away from his 
family residence, consist of a. weekly payment, renewable quarterly, 
up to a maximum of two years. Tho allowance is fixed according to 
a scale which depends on the distance and the wage. To give one 
cxanplc, for a wage of 115 DM, the allowance amounts to a r^n■T^m^n 
of 49 DM., 

On the application of the undertaking, a training allowance nay 
bo paid to an employer who engages an insufficiently trained worker 
- 70 per cent, in tho first weeks, followed by 50 por cent, of tho 
wage paid. 

The total of these financial aids has greatly diminished since 
the achievement of full onployt ont and even since I960. 
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Allowanccg (in r:llllon DM) 



1 


Travel and 
Ror.ovals 


Bquiprent 


Waiting for 
Wages and 
Miscellan- 
eous 


Separation 


Total 


1955 


1,734 


736 


2,934 


2,353 


7,757 


1960 


545 


369 


2,263 


203 


3,380 


1962 


336 


135 


1,385 


72 


1,930 



(2) The Rchc.'bllitation of Dlsa'blcd Workers 

Efforts to pror.oto the rehabilitation of disabled workers 
have rccontly been increased, Eron 40,000 in 1960, the nunber of 
eases of rehabilitation reaohed 48,750 in 1962, 

Aid towards rehabilitation conprisos finanoial ai.d for sohool 
or oocupational training, or aid for a refresher ecursc or for 
training for a new kind of work (Ur.schulung), The aid inoludos a 
naintenanee aliowemee. If the disabled person is no longer of 
sohool age tMs allovrance is at least 50 per cent, higher than the 
norral rate, A third of the aid has been granted to workers tuider 
45 • The "under 25" group is fairly big because of the high 

accident rate anong young workers and their desire te ir.prcvo their 
work opportunities. 



In addition to the individual aid granted to the- disabled, 
subsidies are given to private institutions which xmdertakc voca- 
tional training for these categories (Carit-as, innere riission, etc,), 
Eron 1958 to 1962, 7 nillion Marks were so granted to 77 institu- 
tions. 



( 3 ) Occupational Prq i.qt ion 

The nuinbor of workers who attended vocational training courses 
in 1962 was 7,200 for collective courses and 650 for individual 
tra ining , or a little r.crc than 3,000 in all. In both cases, 
nearly a half relate tc salaried enployccs* occupations and on the 
whole there arc rather no re non than wonen. In 1961, nearly 
14,000 persons, including 7,000 wonen, were affected by those 
r.easures, 

A Decree of 4 July 1962 authorised the naking of grants and 
loans to enployed workers with a view tc their attending occupa- 
tional refresher courses (Individuellos Fdrdorungsprogranri) • lu 



! 



0 
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Grants nay te nadc for attendance at refresher copses, either 
fu3JL-tinc or part— tine, or ty correspondence, if tno iatter arc 
connected with foll-tinc training of United dta^tion. The 
candidates oust already have had vocation^ traiM^ and have 
worked for at least two years in a trade in which they were 
covered hy social instirancc, or, if they have not received voca- 
tional training, have had a joh and hcen covered by social 
insurance for at icast seven years* 

At 31 Dcccnbcr 1962, 15,000 applications for grants had heon 
suhnitted and 3,130 awarded. The credits 

4,880,000 DH, and the credits actually expended l,6bb,000 i»i. 

CONCLUSION 

It nay he concluded that the lain distinguish^ fcabirc of 
the West German systen is the multiplicity of the forms of aid 
available for the various ^dividual cases, their pMVision ocing 
centralised in the Piaccnent Offices* The anoimt of these aids 
is generally low, except as regards the aid granted to cn^oyers 
to compensate for the payment of wages to insufficiently traced 
workers receiving training, and the separation ^iowance . ijua^y, 
full employment has allowed the whole of the acto^ expenditure to 
he reduced. The housing policy has made it possihlc to do away 
with the separation allowance j^xiost completely. 



ERIC 
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CiljLPTTiR IV 
SViEDM 



For the labour ccouoiiJ.s Sweden is a country of contrasts. 

'The Social-Denocrats havo teen in power since 1S32 (alone or xn 
coalition goveranents) , tut private property renaxns l^^sely 
orodoninant since norc than 90 per cent, of xneustry, 98 per ^ 
cent, of wholesale trade and 85 per cent, of oan^g and ans’^^ce 
are in the hands of private enterprxsc; soexal legxslauxon pro- 
^JLrfor nrSlulation of wages, overtine or a 
vet the workers and salaried cnployecs onecy a staiiaa^ of 
Sd rLcSity rarely attained in the world; the putlxc authorx- 

tics nley a fundanental p?-rt in the relations between soexal c-n 
■exes pxay c. ^ ATder to cncoura/;0 the 



i7^1nSarrmS2oSr& 

achieved in Sweden tetween the necessary respect for mdxyxd^ 
litJ?ty aiS the defence of social rights; nore than ^wo-thxrds 
of workers (wage earners in industry and salarxcd enplOjOes 
service activities) are in tra.de 

. „ T n bni'f r tiiJLlioii xn iJUG 'i#C«0#> cJid tte isTcACie unxcix 

wnfcderatlons are particularly powerful, hut days lost though 
strikes represent 0.03 per cent^ of total workxng tone sSii^xnst 

0 27 per c£t! in the uSited States and 0.15 per cent, xn Canada), 

1 krely attained in so highly developed a narket 

eccnony*^ 

If these things are so, it is because, as the J-fediJi autho- 
rities write2, "All parties concerned endorse xhe xdea of 
r.rrni o-ffnent as a '^rinary ain of ccononic policy and as y neans of 
Sisi^^he standard of living. Unenploynent is not accepted as 
rnoSf of econonic policy (...). Management and labour 
largely agreed on incentive wage systems.^ Autonatxon^^a^d other 
technological developments arc welcomed by all partxcs 



6 



1 i,ii,0.: ?hc Trade Onion Si'fcuation Sweden. G-ene'va, 1961. 

2 Labour Market Poli cy in Sweden, O.E.C.lh, reviews of 
manpower end social policies, Paris, 1963. 

5 Ibid. , p. 9. 
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An ajrcGncnt in principlo cilso exists in rc^rd to the fij^t 
against inflation - the tre.de unions are in particular quite 
aware of the oxtreno inpcrtancc of exports for the econonic and 
social equilibriur. of the coTantry id3 per cent, of the total 
n?.tional product is sold abroad). 

"The high level of oaploynont has inplied inflationary 
pressures but (...) those pressures have been gradually reduced 
without reducing cnplojraont. The long-tern trend of the post- 
war years has been towards a reduction both of uncnploynont and 
of labour shortages; adjustnent between supply and denand has 
inproved steadily. This has been due partly to a spontaneous 
developnent and partly to the grovring efficiency of a deliberate 
labour narket policy designed to inprovo occupational, and 
geographical nobility, to utilise labour resources in surplus -j. 
areas and to level out seasonal swings in the denand for labour. ” 

The following pages contain a summary of the general organisa- 
tion of the labour narket and of the ncasures taken in regard to 
geographical and occupational nobility. 

2 

1. Orgstnisation of labour Adninistration 

For nany years Sweden has been pursuing an active manpower 
policy in the sense recently given to this expression by the 
Directorate of Manpower and Social Affairs of the O.B.C.D. The 
labour market is taidcr the constant control of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and, more directly, of the National Labour Market 
Board (Arbetsnarknadsstyrelson, A.M.S.). This is presided over 
by a Director-General, assisted by two deputies (all directly 
appointed by the Govomnent) and ci^^t aenbers appointed on the 
proposal of the representative organisations - two by the Bnployers’ 
Confederation (S.A.P. ), two by the Trade Union Confederation (L.O.), 
one by that of the salaried enployocs (T.C.O. ), one by the Confedera- 
tion of Professional Associations (S.A.C.O.); together with one 
for agriculture and a representative of wonen workers. 

The National Board, itself conposed of eight bureaux 
(cnployncnt service, vocational guidance, occxipationa.1 retraining, 
vmenplOTOent insurance, research, technical, finance and adninis- 
trativc), has 25 Goxinty Labour Boai^s under its authority; at the 
base there are the local offices (nore than 200) and local agents 
(280 plus 200 part-time or tenporary). 



Ibid. , p. 11. 

^ See B. Olsson; "Enploynent Policy in Sweden'*, International 
Labour Review. May 1963. 
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By naintaining continuous contact with 
enployLs the Labour Market Board is a to knm^ 

pxpctlv the state of tne laDOur naris.«o ao uvoxjr 

br^ich of activity bv region and locality. Bnployers 
rS^arly providc^infomation concerning the discharges 
SSrSSct to carry out or, 

rcqtiirod by the ej^tension of ohoir activities. As in n^y 
oth^ countries, thu local offices first try to b^ance xhe 
Sf^eJs ^ -p?lications; if this does not succeed, an attenpt 
atiSaJSg il luide, first at the, county level, then at that of 
th-' ’’O'^ion. lastlv at the national level. Bulletins 

(rcncocd) containing offers of S^s^nt 

arc published periodically - every week the buU-ctins Sv-nx 
to rll the local offices in the sane county and to certain 
offices in the neighboiiring counties. ^Tho jobs 
be filled are innediately reported to tne 3 

of the Board. Dail.y reports are sent to all the local offices 
ond th“ publicity aaven to the vacancies is anplified by advertis 
SrapSIrs (at a coat of a Dillion orojns per amua) 
by wireless and television announcenonts and by a whole systen of 
folders, posters and filns. 

This shows to what a degree the techniques 
state of the labour narkot have been developed. ^ 

all. The Labour Market Boara consiaera thao one of ivs r^d 
nStal tasks is to nake a close study of the nartcct over the nc- 
diun and long toms. Every nonth the situation is ^ 

the Statistical Division. Twice a year a dctailca exanimtion 
is published showing the situation and the probable development 
in the next six months in each countyj this examination is based 
on the analysis of questionnaires, and on the resip-ts of dix>-ct 

toqikries and of provisiona.l statistical enSovSs* 

a special forecasting service (conposed of workers 
representatives, senior officials and 

entrusted with long-tem studies, especially m tne sectors which 
dcnand a long period of vocational training for workers. 

Altogether, abov.t 4,000 persons (a thousand of whon are part- 
tine )^e concerned with the adr.inistration of the labour 
Few countries seen to possess such an ameur;’-, naving regard -0 
the size cf the population. f 



1 In addition tc the studies quoted abo;^ by the 0*E.C.D, ^d 
the I.L.O. cf. : ArbetsnarknadsstyrclsenD b^.ttelse, 1961 and 1962 

(ilth sunnarics in English); EungL 
Sweden, ( Inforcation Service, Februa^ ^61,. 
studies have been sent to uc by Mr, Lindstrdn (of the Sv/edish 
Enployors* Confederation), to whon we are very gratefUi. 
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2 . 



agasyros for yoomtoti.. ^,, 



_of Labony 



m, . . ^.i. ■U.3.UUU7* 

ttat ifif^eh°"oa^IS^;„ so1^%\T“L“ ^ 

dcprosaed regions bv nrono+iil%^^ problen of enploynent 

SS^Ii 

Accordingly, it is produced very great •rssiiT+^^^ 

authorities is now moving! that the policy of the public 



(A.) 
neasures; 



Goographloal nobility io feoilitatod by the foUowiog 



by the labour MarkeVKrd-* tho**”™° applied 
payment of removal grants r in ^ Provide for the 
niture) and removal of fur- 

of the sane family are se^'Stfd!^^® nembers 

■ ^thoSaJVnSo‘^^1^”?" »^e 

to vorkora aocoptirg 

^ ^962y a special grant fn-p « 
crowns) was nade to TOrkSJ^in^ napaun of 2,000 
district suffering fronl Ll+^Jf^^^^ a 

uiienploymeat.l ^ Partxcularly high rate of 



It will be notoH ^ _ 



aeons to’1flSSo?1Sh*Sa*t^^a\%*S “ 






benefits 
since 



U 1 - 



oocup&Lf t? the 

ooupsellipg oM traiiiii 

mg has hesn considerably ortendSd'^! i? 10^7 

taking courses involving'll a a. ? unenplo 3 red were 

tho P? 0 S°S at 

48 crafts and ski}^! ihlto L^ZLl ^ courses doalxng with 

s^^‘Si,E!:rSMrs”„’iS,." C-slr^J? 

So dS?eenfScb?uS? W 6 ') tat*U SI" 

as every ye.S 1 noStSt workers, 

to take up another occup^tionr'“ Bo?^in?in°Snd^hfrthS 

SiLSSy“^-SpSS SdSSSpStSSi^ - 

It night be thought that in view of this particularlv fovonn 

f oJjStSs SlhS^SnJsIS^olSSSr^ ioKStfi 
tSShI JSLSShJ*'|„^aSfS?| f 

or IciliPr wi +ii A O.T* jOD OU.X Srj. o unrGci*fc 6 iiG(A sooiior 

hel^‘-SSSfw£=SS®lo riS°r?hn?aSI”JfSkSl 1 .“ 

rogar:-;ktenoS?hS^nL?i: Si 

??JStS?^sSeS SL\%E^°s-",sfwSS 



E C E Senior Econonic Advisers, 

1961, Ihe case for E^non^i nn of Labour Ma?>«+ 

7 A 4 Of tto SSSSSertf PP°SPpa s. OnotatlSTtoS 
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of the O.E.C.D, report do not 



^he ”sui!raax*v ^Tn ri /»r%v» ^ •• 

differ fron thii''- — ox^xu,- 

^ stSl*^itoa°to'sD«ial^ adults has wldeued 
individual eaplojnont dilSJStiL if 1 1”“?° lass 

devolopod into ai instiu^Stfor Jf* 

with suitable labour and Svi^ eipanding industries 

of improving their ooou^fiom IStas?”l“ ® bettor chance 

an idS"S 2K“|5l“?“foSS^bfff f ‘'1^. «ivs 

to a rapidly changing world denonri^^ fully adapted 

Justaonts ii tK^oTOfstr^S^^ “? continual'^ad- 
Of residence. structure by trade, skill and place 



QP» Pit., p. 68. 



! 
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CHAPTER ^ 
WESTERN EDRQPB 
( Intomational Policies) 



+. 4-1 i°age of the slaves transported like cattle froc Africa 
^? 4 .- ° ^ericas, of the starving proletarian flying fron his 
^ive^^rope in order to seek his fortune thousands of nilos 
away, is gradually fading to give place to situations less un- 
worthy of nunanity. National policies already ain at naking 
the necessary covonents of labour and the indispensable retraining 

workers loss disagrooablo. At tho intS^ 
^ nuaber of noans are being sot in notion to 
ens^e that a transplanted worker is no longer considered as a 
pariah or as a social and occupational misfit. Certainly it 
cannot be affiracd that tho results in this sphere are already 

conscious ^d partly effective policies exist and 
discussed. Particular stress will be laid on the 
£°f geographical and occupational nobility in 

o? E.C.S.C. (Section 1) then in the whole body 

of econonic activities of tho B.E.C. coimtrics (Section 2): 
finally, consideration will be given to the efforts jiade, es- 

auspices of the I.L.O., with a view to ensuring 
equivalent, to those of the 

national workers (Section 3). 

^veral special agreements moreover link certain pioneer 
countries which have decided to open their frontiers without 

^,® ^ first place of the United 

-Gceivos workers from the Irish Republic without 
roMality, and of Franco, which during tho two years following the 
Algeria received several tens of thousands of® ^ 
Algerian workers without raising any obstacles to the raovonont,^ 

Two other types of agreement must also at least be mentionned: 

■ regards Benelux, the Protocol relating to the co- 

ordination of economic and social policy, adopted at The 

n /"r that a spaotS aL of the 

thrS^ee eJSStries; "oveaent of persons among 

Sc^din avian group of countries opened, in Julv 
common lab or market which provides for complete free- 
dom of movement and the abolition of labour and residential 

formed by Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
o^^Snnr facilitate the frel movLSt 

cludS Norway andSweden con- 

cluded on 15 September 1955 a social security convention 

benefits provided by the legislation of 
tnese countries for their nationals. xBsxaxatxon oi 



^^® French and Algerian Governments have 
decided to regulate these migrations (since 1 April 1964) . 
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It has rightly been pointed out^ that the 

has not raised inportant problens^b^^rpafloTi'^n-p 

£fS“F“ 



Section 1 . 



^he. Policy of the Eu r opean Coal and Steel 
CoDnunityi ^ 



qualiaoationa” to Soio %"i?=ognlsed 

(which cane into force on 1 ^T^+or-ht^ ioef\° ^^55 

16 May 1961 (which Sa ^ decision of 

a: 7 ox vwnxcn was put into practxce on 5 July 1963), 



2 

X annual Scnaral Renorta fflinpp /^-p 4.1^^ 1 

f-=-S-«. tod OaL'ciluiano Sotto^r (oi^^O.^Y 
Auttority of^thfE aTa^?^*??' aooimont, "too mii of the mgh 
tionaX nobility of%hoV;rhore»^gSd°to®Kf ISflStoehr''' 



3 

Article 69, para. 1, provides that - 



ssSrISS F“““ 

ooLiSfBj^l“S“°'^“? tto n“?efstl?oe,^Sf^"= 

neS"Sd\TLatr^d°°puMlf 
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(1) Rgcop^ilsgd Occupat iongg Qualifications 

bo "t^dS^S^thc industries” nust br understood to 

nanganoso rxnes”. The 
~~ nral Report states that the recoffliised ouaXiflofl+inn 

is acknowledged by inclusion of the tradef S ;he Us-s 

8 Docontor 1954 - 29 trades m2 

tradlsTfSlttag aSoS^sS^OO 'hr2?“"’ ^6 

?o*S2previS’lls“" added Sa^XdS 

tradofiVrionSSs?! 

toinx^ for one of tho tradoe for at 1: ist a ?I2 (2 duS2^2 

jSo = »d-»rt?fd2,K feod^’ 

yo2 ln''^nn?t2 Sf ll2; 

(2) The Labour Gan^^ 

j Workers holding these cards are no longer subiect to +>ir> 
fof2mJra°- thrhold2°l/th’^°*^° oonoomins 4ho adnis3ion of 

offS®?j”ork2^ 22todf.“° *“ “o°Pt “ 

(3) The Results 

happens, a very detailed sot of regulations 
^ intentions has achieved only inliSifiSInt 

«fS^? ^ ^^“^ers onployed. Altogether! th? nSbS of 

of w2oh2°64i”wo2 In M65) 1103 not ercooded 1,767, 

of 3tkl1nISIr^?i 119 «>»sa 

rr-p™ "®a°?rally spoakdng", srltos tho High Authority (March iqfidl 
r£rn2?i*°-.°‘’r J’l"'« Pl“® la Sot a Sight wS worklia 

clain. Practically the only rosponso 
i? leave hone in search either of higher wages or 

onployncat which they have failed to seculo on th^sS^t 
Skilled workers and craftsnoa in tho mining and iron aSd st2ol^ ** 
Industries, who have little difficulty in finding iohrin thST^ 
own areas ^d feel they earn pretty welTas^ch^tS t ' 

rf"ipr^o°ttaI“wSi^2-f * =11®='^-^ 1-1- 10 -^0 tho'offort 



C.E.C.A. , 12th__G.e neral Report , p, 570, 

(footnote continued on p, 155) 
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On 50 September 1965 the holders of a card represented only 

1 'near* r^-P +Ur\ ^ . . <• . . ** 

^ xy-. vww rty^j,a.vj,o viajjxuyuu iti “ciic uoEimunxTy wno were 
work^g in the nines of a coizntiy other than their own belonging 
to the Gonmnity; this was 1.6 per cent* of the non-national 
workers and 0.2 per cent, of the total number of employees in 
tho collxerxes. As wxU bo seen, the results arc remarkably 
modest. -L ^ 



In addition to article 69, mention must also bo made of 

Treaty of .?aris - this latter text states that 
the Hi^ Authority nay nako a non-rcpayablc grant to coal and 
steel workers under certain conditions, provided that the national 
govcrnEeii't conccrucd nakos at least an oguzil contribution. 

Dovm to the end of 1963 » 200 undertakings asked for ard 
obtaxncd these grants, which have affected about 120,000 workers. 
The paynonts are of various typos, according to the circumstances - 

- they nay bo made to workers waiting to be placed in 
other jobs (in tho same locality but in another 
undertaking) ; 

- they nay enable the workers to wait while the 
undertaking to which they belong is being re- 
converted to another kind of activity; 

- they arc also sonotinos granted to facilitate the 
rcscttloncnt of the workers in another locality; 

- finally, they nay serve for the retrainljig of 
workers who are obliged to change their type of work 
and their undertaking at the sane time. 

Altogether, these payments are relatively largo but they 
depend to a great extent upon each government, because the E.C.S.C. 
agrees only to provide a grant which at the Tnayi min is eq.ual to 
that made by the national public authorities. Tho practice so 
far laid down is as follows - 



(a) if a worker changes his job, having been obliged to do 
so by circumstances, he is assui’cd of receiving (some- 
times for two years) a total remuneration (now wage plus 
grants from his government and the High Authority) equal 
to 80 per cent, and in some cases 100 per cent, of his 
former remuneration; 



i 



t 



i, 



2 

(footnote continued from p. 165) 
Ibid., p. 367. 

i, loc. cit. 



1 



Ibid 



i 
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(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



if the worker is attending a vocational re-cducational 
conrsc tlio uonefita are of the sane order, tho High 
hearing one-half of the costs arising out 
of the running of the eoixrsos - tiiis type of assis- 
tanec only began to develop as fron I960 and so far 
has af footed only 2,500 workers; 

when the ohangc of job is aoconpanied by a ohange 
of residence, the worker has a ri^t in all the nen- 
ber countries to the reinbursenont of travelling 
exponas for hinsclf and his fanily and of the eost 
of noving his furniture, as well as to a rcscttle- 
nent a^owreaec; this last differs aecording to the 
c.»untrios and nay anount to $400 for a narried worker 
(plus $40 for cash ehild in his care); 

if the worker’s fanily is unable to follow at 
once to his new residence, a separation allowance 
is gxvcn, to which is added the paynent of travel- 
ling expenses for a nonthly return hone; 

credits arc also provided for the building of hones 
^ the ^owth regions (it is expected that 100,000 
hon. 3 will be built by the end of 1965), 



V n neaaures provided for and carried out by the 

n facilitate the geographical and occupational nobility 
of the coal and steel workers. 

Se_ction 2. The Pol icy of the Euronerm Bnononic 

Connunltyl ~~ 

Treaty of Rone explicitly provides four fundanental 

e°^s, persons, capital and sonrlcea. 
^oh^o .•'.rtlclcs 48 and 49, 



"tlic a nn ua l O^encral Repor ts of the E.B.C. 
noro Gspeciallv the Sixth Report r*HIating to the 
year 1962 (Ji^y 1963, roneoea); also O.E.C.D., Vienna Scainar 

study No, 5, "Active Manpower Policy in the 
E^pean Economic Comnunity" , by Jean Dodieu, of the Social AffSrs 
Directorate of the E,E,C, (renoood), . *3ociai Axrairs 

2 

_T,+f * Estf.b j J jy^j ^o^E^^ Eccnonic Conmmity 

published by the Secretariat of the Interin Com- 
i-itteo for the Connon Market and Euraton, Erusscls, 1957, A cood 
connentary on articles 48 ond 49 will be* found in thfst^dy ty^ 

libre circulation dc-s travaillcurs dans les pays 
C^op^enne", Droit Social . Soptenbei^ ^ 
October 1961, pp. 476-478. See also, for a general account eind a 

(footnote continued on p. 158) 
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Article 48 

”1. The free noveacnt of workers shall be ensured within 
the Connunity not later than at the date of the expiry of the 
transitional period. 

”2. This shall involve the abolition of any discrinination * 

based on nationality between workers of the raenber States as 
rogards enploynent, rcaunoration, end other working conditions. 

"3. It shall include the right, subject to limitations 
justified by reasons of public order, public safety and public 
health: 

(a) to accept offers of enploynent actually nado; 

(b) to move about freely for this purpose within the 
territory of nenber States; 

(c) to stay in any nenber State in order to carry on an 
enploynent in conformity with the legislative and ad- 
ministrative provisions governing the enploynent of 
the workers of that State; and 

(d) to live, on conditions which shall be the subject 
of inplemonting regulations to be laid down by the 
Comiiission, in the territory cf a nenber State after 
having been enpioyed there. 

"4. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to onplov- 
nent in the public adninistration. " 

Article 4Q 

"Upon thi. entry into force of this Treaty, the Coimcil, acting 
on a proposal of the Connission and after the Econonic and Social 
CoEnittee has been consulted, shall, by neans of directives or 
regulations, lay dovin the measures necessary to effect progressively 
the free novenent of workers, as defined in the preceding Article, 
in particular: 

(a) by ensuring close coUnboraticn between national labour 
administrations ; 

(b) by progressively abolishing according to a plan any 
such a dmin istrative procedures and practices and also 
any such timo-linits in respect of eligibility for 
available enplojmont as are applied as a result either 



2 

(footnote continued from p. 167) 

particular comnentary on regulation 15 (which will next be dis- 
cussed), the article by Xavier Lannc.s, "Les migrations de travail— 
lours entro les pays du Karchd connun". Eonulation. 1962. No. 1. 
January-March 1962, pp, 29-50. 
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of municipal lav? or of agrocnonts previously concluded 

nO'huno'n o 4*X>« ^ M ^ ju ..... r* «• . 

- 'J. Uxxv; i..cxXil i/v;xiciiiCO OX WniCH 

would oo an obstacle to the freeing of the novcpcnt 
of workers; 



(c) by progressively abolishing according to a plan r»n 
sucxi ti>nc-linits and other restrictions provided 
for either under n\micipal law or under a.greoncnts 
previously concluded botifecn ner.ber States as inpose 
on workers of other r.onbor States conditions for 
the free choice of enploynent different from these 
inposed on 'workers of the State concerned; and 

(d) by setting up cippropriate nachinory for connecting 
offers of enploynent and requests for enploynent, 
with a view to equilibrating then in such a way as 
to ^avoid serious threats tc the stcindard of living 
and enplojnaont in the various regions and industries • " 



to 16 august 1961 the Council adopted a regulation (Ko. 15) 
constiiniuing the j.i.r st arplication of articles 48 and 48 as well 
as a directive with a vi^w to casing the adninistrativo jrocc- 
durcs. _ I the priority of the national, narket over the Connunity 
narket is still accepted, this is only partially and provisionally. 

The national adninistrative dopartnents have a period of three 
weeks in which to fill a vacancy on the hone narket; after this 

beconos available for a worker iron ancthei 
State hur.bcr of the Connunity. After one year’s regular enuloyneni 
a worker fron another State Menber will have the right to a rcZffo.1 
of his pomission to work in the sane occunat ionr after throe** 
years' regular enploynent he ^^ili hfvo the right to this renewal 
in an otlxor occupatio n for which ho is qualified; after four years 

0^ “tlic sane footing as the workers who 
worker nust be received with his spouse 
and his n^or childrc^; the spouse has the right to work and the 
children have the right to an oduca.tion. 



With tne entry into force of the regulation the European 
Con^ssion set up the European Co-ordination Bureau, whoso purpose 
IS to cncoiirage within the Connunity the matching and clearing of 

Bureau maintains Regular 

contact with the national administrative departments and the 
specialised services which they have designated. 2 it collects and 



^03 Communautds curoPHcnnQ.g . issues of 
26 August 1961 and 13 December 1961. 



2 



Journal off iciol dc-s Connunautes curopeonnes . 



23 June 1962. 
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StatS^HouboJs? 

indicated by each Country as\aii^^ fhSSf^ occupations 
labour; it draws up quartorlv ® surpluses oC 
annual balance sheet of tS prcjxaros an 
within the Community. clearing and placement activities 



onployers^' org^sations^^d^t^dp^*^ 3:‘epresontatives of the 

order thr.t onSoySrSI wrkoS in 

the proparo.tion and execution S ^ dosoly associated with 
of nevonent. a tocSScS Policy of froedon 

imodiatcly startlHI’ to study cor taS ^o+}®on “ i^ 



>^-i;o given 

the npecialisod peneonSl of SS f" 

Oonnissfoa^'tafaXroEdy ^wa°up*a oooond stage - the 

is adopted, will Sr^bSStS 5 ^o^ation" vhichT if it 

speaking, this draft^?o^iJ?^fo?I ^^Solatlon No. 15. fiWy 

sad forcig^workeS^^^afLr^S? ^otwoon national 

workers; a foreign wor>'S°whn°^^^,^^l national 
in tho torritorv^of a S^?+ w ior three years 

for oloGtlS; +n t Jicnbor would be oligiblo 

in the unL?taiiS- jfiSi workers 

settle with hiflf tJ-f ^rU, 

does not excoot thro? nSSS? validity 

novontnt?^withL^th6°C?miSitS^cl?^i?^«^ concerning nigratory 

S°Se°V°Slrs%%“*nP°V?Jr 

ity el a nevenenHf J?hS1ff nSf 



Of. Supx^, Part I, Chapter I. 
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y-- ^it 

(Oomni'^ikii^rni^ “ ^^”2” ^tslfio'thc OonSiiLty 

Bonc tens of thouotmao of Ibiioi^ 

ZlZiTZ^kZffo^ 

Fund iS^J?der\?''£S^nv-^+h European Social 

^T?o1on«o^“ 




“ to:3poLr£5"^oSi^a:VS£rtS°mi 

iSStSi^r 

!s*?“f:^ izzh: ^ 



-« s E gSESs ;s-sxsi^rt,fss« 
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79.000 resettled (these last all came from Italy) . 
Altogether, the expenditure of the Fund amounted to $12.3 million.^ 

( provisions mentioned above, the Treaties of Paris 

(Article 51)2 contai,n provisions 

to^faJilit-te^th^?^'^®® be taken in the field of sociL security 

movement of workers. These measures, vrhich 
the provisions of bilateral, multi-lateral and inter- 

“eJiSS 0onUtJorHo::48 

®®*®Jlifhment of an international scheme for the 

invalidity, old age and widows' and 
orphans insurance) and v/hich seek also to co-ordinate the so'^ial 

countries, arf^fncipSly 

wxto equality of treatment ani3 the preservation of rifihts 
enquired. At the request of the High Authority 
Commission, the 1.1.0. madra tShnicS^ 



of Paris ThA ^ uxuxe o^, paragraph 5 of the Trei 

hLomo X Convention, signed at Rome on 9 December 1957, 

tS^oiicn^nf^tho formal amendments. Regulation No. 5 of 

°£ E.E.C. concerning the social security of mierant 

of th^Treat^^of ^ £?® provisions of A^ticlf fl * 

widened and developed, constitutes the 
the E.E.a guarantees to itgrmt workers their 

SSStl^S t° those 

^rm workers. The text is now in the process of being revispi^ 

in order to improve and simplify its content. ^ revised. 



were Italians iqvnn r £2^422° 'porkers retrained, 69,000 

Germans, 19,700 French, 3,500 Dutch and 1 400 

70 ^liT??An J^5® ^*orce of the six member countries exceeds 

2 

L'St'of ?otforf Proposal 

be given“^ mlgranwi^s'a^rjg^t^hloh^gt^^^ to 

S?'^Sfc*oSl?ie‘?\“oSf^rMe‘^lde"d=?S 

the resident in 
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Section 3# Some I>L*0 • Activities 

xti the precedxng pages a general view has been given of the 

policies for improving the occupational and 
geographical mooilicy of labour. In regard to the E.C.S.C. and 
the E.B.C. it has teen seen that there is no lack of a legal 

fin^cial means for tackling the problems which 
relation, between the sIjc mem b er countries . But these 
are only some of the questions which these countries have to face. 

foreign hnmigrants are coming to an increasing extent 
from the poorer countries, European and African, of the Mediter- 
b?^th?‘T attention must not/ be paid to the efforts made 

Dy tne I.L.O., whose mission is universal, vrLth a view to Imnrovlae 
the general conditions for the reception of foreigners in th^ ^ 
^untries. Within the necessarilf !SiSd scope 
m£ reference will be made only to the Equality of 

6th Session of the International Labour Conference in 1962. and the 
preparation of a Etoopean convention to co-ordinate the social 

European countries which concerns all the 
Member States of the Council of Europe. 

Geographical mobility would be much facilitated if foreign 
workers received the same social security benefits as national 

country to another must haven 
equality of ^eatment in respect of social security.^ 
however often embodied in legislation; thus the 
provisions of Convention No. 118, the principal aim of which is to 

discrimination, ^e iSSnded S sec^e 
^ euarantee of their rights under social 

interest of this Contention 

the extension to the whole of social security of a principle 
cSiJprpnPP^^t^R^®®? en^ciated by the International Labour ^ 
pn?J?i?2 ?^®5 adopted Convention No. 19 concerning the 

equality of treatment of foreigners and nationals with respect to 
compensation for industrial accidents. 

(1) The convention does not provide for any departures frran 

® country in the case of benefits 
reqtiires direct financial participation 
by the protected persons or their employers or a period of 
service in the occupation concerned. ^ 

(2) It does not lay down any residence requirements in respect of 

ni sickness benefit, compensation for accidents at 

work or for occupational diseases, nor for family benefit. 



See P. Netter: "Social Security for 

Intern ational Labour Review . January 1963 , 



Migrant Workers”, 
p. 31. 
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?ther°SISs-°” “‘thorisea a residence condition in certain 

luauemxTjy Denefit and unemployment benemj 

of claS^^fo^r^grant^f filing 

preceding death, for grant Jf ^l?SI"*CeflS^®"**"^ 

■ o“aSSivfyeJrs"LSIla? «ve 

for granfo/owfaS^blnefl? the filing ol elate, 

of rlghts°aoquirS Sd°rl|hts maintenance 

to this end It recoSenJs “I of being acqulrelT 

periods of insurance, employment Ld°?pSfa^ system under which 
together for the purposes o?^aSllfVtna i^®”°® ^‘^ded 

ing rights, as well as for the calen^fi recover- 

would leav® it to the M^er ItSes^f * and which 

the attribution of the finanoiai >iivwr^° among themselves 

execution of these oblieSSni *^® benefits. The 

various awropriate lntlrJatlln^®S||^,®|/PPW«tlon of 

ConvSlicn“n Important 

Often te advano? of the mels^ef ?taf ‘ i' 

Stimulates the countries con^^ed to carried out and 

agreements which respect its ISrit 2 ^ conclude 

have recently signed agrementsJith Portugal and Algeria 

Germany and with Francirthl mlin ^®‘3®ral Republic of 

It seems likely that the foreign labour, 

at the 46th Session^of the ?^® Convention adopted 

encourage the =onc?ua^S§h™tSc°Sn^'’Sft£'^S! 

askaf'thflafS.’ ^o%SpS“J’SrhS»,°? *'*! of Europe has 

social security of aliens Lid mijlants^thp convention on the 

be to co-ordinate the sociS^secSitv '^ould 

Of the Council of Euronp on ^®Sislation of the Member 
of the Council of the EEC the model of Regulation No. 3 

Interim European AgSIem^nt of ?? Sf ^^^e 

principally to assSf^Saitv of ^'“Sht 

security within the bouSSf M 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING MOBILITY 



From the comparative residts obtained in this study is it 
possible to draw conclusions concerning the influence of various 
factors affecting mobility, both geographical and industrial or 
occupational? 

^ discuss first the geographical aspect, and then the 

industrial or occupation?.! aspect, assembling in each case certain 
important factors affecting them. It will, however, need to be 
noted that a factor of decisive importance for one asnect of 
mobility is not without influence on the other. 

• v> begin with, we shaU refer to the individual interviews 
with workers and employers^, in order to enumerate the factors 
most often mentioned, which have either a favourable or an un- 
favourable effect on one or the other, or both types of mobility. 
These are in fact attitudes or motivations which may provoke, 
encourage or retard mobility. 

The interviews which we carried out in the undertakings, 
whenever thi?- was possible, related to "mobile" individuals, people 
recently taken on who had already had other jobs, rather than to 
stable individuals; the numerous surveys already made of cases 
of the latter type and the small number of interviews which we 

made it necessary to attempt to find out from people's 
attitudes what encouraged nobility and v;hat enabled the tendencies 
to iinmobility to be ovcrcone. Among the factors in nobility or 
resistance to nobility which were most freauently identified in 
these interviews, we may mention the following elements, without 
being able to furnish a classification, in vievr of the smallness 
of the sample: 

(a) Factors in Mo'cilitv 

( 1 ) From the point of view of the o c cupation 

~ to have opportunities for "rising" (not to 
get "bogged down"); 

- to have a less arduous trade (workers); 



i 



Of, the Appendix to this study. 
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" ■fco increase their occunationa^ 

in tne first --i -t: years ; ^ 

- to have better va^as. 

the point of v i ew of environmaTvh 

- to be in agreeable s^^rro^lndings; 

- to be in a university city (technical ani^ 

supervisory staffs); nnxcai and 

("fco leave a region not verv 
desirable fron this point of viiw); ^ 

to get housing or better housing; 

to enable the wife to work nearby (sopoti-es 
in the same factory); ^ VHOi*c-ci,.es 



- to live in a more agreeable district, 
(b) j^jfcors Retardi ng or Preventjr.g llobility 

- lack of housing; 



I® attitude (particularly for technical 
and supervisory staffs); nnicax 



existence of cabstantial exceptional bonuses, 
analysed!*^ ^They'^a^tf^^^°^^ certain factors need to be closely 

^ 1 ) lor geog raphical mobilit y 

- regional wage differentials; 

- regional differences in unonploynent rates; 

- housing; 

- trade union attitudes. 

( 2 ) For, occu pational, or industrial 

differences in wages between industries; 

- information and counselling for workers; 

- facilities for acquiring new skills. 



V 
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Section 1» Factors InfluGncin,g geographical Mobility 
(1) Regional Wa.?e- Differencec- 



Regional differences in remuneration go some way towards 
explaining geographical mobility of labour. 

Before going into detail, it should be explained that it 
will not be necessaa^r to reproduce statistics exhaustively. In 
particular, so as not to overburden the text, we shall avoid 
giving monthly figures (or, a fortiori figures for shorter periods) 
because it has been clearly proved that regional differences in 
wages ore relatively stable over short and medium periods. Indeed, 
the resxilts for one year suffice in general to give an acceptable 
measure of the relative differences in remuneration for several 
years.l 

The fact that there is not a national labour market appears 
clearly from the national statistics, since the average wage in 
one region can be 30 or 40 per cent, higher than in another for 
equal skills. These differences in wage rates would be enough in 
themselves to emphasise the obstacles to geographical nobility. 

It is nonetheless true that, as night be expected, the mobility 
of laboTir - in so far as it has occurred - has been from regions 
with a low wage level to those with a high one. This fact is 
confirmed by the following statistics: 



For a justification for this statement it is sufficient to 
look through the statistical year books of the various coimtries 
under examination here. Over the years there are only very small 
differences in the order of the regions by average income or wages, 

f ross or net, hourly or weekly, or by hourly or weekly labovir costs 
from the employers’ point of view). 

For examples, cf. : 

Weetem Germany, the Statistisches Jahrbuch (table brought up 
to date every year concerning wages by region under the heading, 
"iJurchschnittliche . . . Bruttoarbeitsverdienste der Industrie- 
arbeiter ... nach landem”); 

France, Etudes statistiques . issue published every yeai* in 
the second quarter; 

Ita3.y, I’ Annuario statistico (table headed ’’Retribuzioni lorde 
minime contra ttuali dell’ Indus tria e dei transporti” ; data con- 
cerning several towns and various occupations). 
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fv IP ^Taking the three Mg cotmtries 

Germany U'ederal Republic) and'lt^i^T^T?"'^ Europe 
laade to a survey which nr>noQi.o,^ ■» reference may be 

reviev of thTHat^ ?S 5 ta+=^f%^SM-^^ 2 nJorictars, S 
Studies (I.H.S.Ei°rirSe)^ SooM^o 

given in table III-l. results of the survey are 

WestphaUa^d^Se^-Wu^tenbOTg gene:Sn^^ah’‘® ®^lbeland- 

Whereas the lowest costs are rrF M^est costs, 

^ Bavaria ... lS°ISnSf st%“ ^ ftMeWHolstein 

in laris (flvo industries oit of ^St) Ins w pneral highest 

Basin ... UU 6 oi eight; and lowest in the Aquitaine 

west region ffile indi^tries^ou/J^ eieht?^^®h north- 

costs are nearly always in southed! Il^’lnd‘thns^ds?^f ' 

togtcnal Diffe r-snces in Iebo„, nn„... 

in I960 ^ 





labour Cost 


difference 


Western Gejnaany 
1 * Chocolate^ con- 


Highest 


lowest 


in 

per cent. 


fectionery, 

-biscuits 


Hamburg 


Rbineland-Paiati- 








nate and the 




2 t> ^^*ruxt and vege- 




Saar 


30.33 


table pre- 








serving 

5 < Farinaceous 


North Rhine- 
Westphalia 


Schleswig- 

Holstein 


15.32 


products 


Hamburg 


Bavaria 


29.03 



dumrohd°o°^»/at!5eret°I^^^^^ 

note that the ‘’re-iont«^n^o! ^'°ord-Zuic -Holland-irtrecht?. 

but not the rogion^s in the adnS?2S^f ^eSI SlScfai? !tS^7 
2 

Op. cit.. pp. 1039-1040. 
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Table contd> 



T.oVirm<v* 

>«w»«<rwv^ N/V/O Xj 



4* Shoes 

5. Plywood 

6 . Wood furniture 

7 • Eolloir and 

plate glass 



8, Precision aachi- 
nery and 
optical ins- 
truments 



Highest 

Baden- 

Wurteaberg 

North Rhine- 
Wee tphalia 

Bremen 

North Ehinc- 
Westphclia 

Ehineland- 

Palatinate 



France (sane headings) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4c 

5> 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Italy (same headings) 



lowest 

Schleswig- 

Holstein 

Bavaria 

Saar 

Schleswig- 
Holstein and 
Hamburg 

Bavaria 



Paris 

Paris 

Kh6ne axis 
East 
Paris 
Paris 

Kediterranean 

Paris 



North 

Aquitaine Basin 
Paris region 
North 

Hassif central 

West 

East 

West 



nifferenco 

in 

per cent. 

14.60 

13.65 

16.50 



26.37 



21.30 



32.04 

35.13 
30.62 

22.57 
27.48 
31.74 

36.14 

40.57 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 .. 

7. 

8 . 



North-vest 


South and the islands 


18.65 


Central and 






north-east 


do 


20.28 


North-west 


do 


18.54 


Central and 
north-east 


do 


32.92 


North-west 


do 


3.19 


North-west 


do 


11.86 


Central, and 
north-east 


do 


17.86 


North-west 


Central and north- 





east 



10.53 
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in franco: 



A glance at the chapter (I,l) on geogranhical labour mobility 
wxU snow that (down to I960) - ^ ^ 

in Germany ; Hamburg, .Torth Hhine-’/estplialia, 3aden- 
Hiirtemberg and Bremen were the L&ider of 
internal immigration, "hcreas rOiincland- 
Palatinate, Schleswig— Eolstcin and 
Bavaria were the regions of internal 
. criigration. 

Paris, the Eli8ne axis and the Mediter- 
ranean region (immigration) arc in 
contrast to the Aquitaine Basin, the 
West, the JZassif Central and the North 
( emigration) . 

'fhe "north-west” region eludes in the 
mein Turin-IIilan and Genoa, to which 
hundreds of thousands of workers from 
southern Italy and tha islands have 
migrated. 

Some more detailed statistics may now be given by country — 
Germany, Finance, Italy and the United States. 

(2) Federal Rouublic of Oermanv 

Statistics of the average regional wages in industry (gross 
wages, i.e., before deduction of taxes and of various legal or 
contractual contributions paid by the workers) are available for 
each Land. It will be sufficient to give in the following table 
the gross wages for males in August I960, arranging the regioais in 
descending order. 



in Italy ; 



Table III-2 



All Industries; Avera(f;e Gross Wages 
(August I960) W Icgioii. Net Inter- 
nal Migratory Movements 1950-52 



lander 


Gross hourly wages 
in pfennigs 


Net internal migration 






Number 


Percentage of 
1961 pop^ation 


Hamburg 
North Ehine- 


337.4 


+ 153,597 


+ 8.38 


Westphalia 


307.8 


+ 359,026 


+ 6.03 


Bremen 


298.0 


+ 115,661 


+ 16.37 


Saar 


295.5 


(not avail- 
able) 




Hesse 


287.5 


+ 133,681 


+ 2.78 



er|c 



'Jable III-.2 contd. 



lander 


Gross hourly ir^tges 
in_nfennltf:2 


Net internal migration 






iJumber 


rorcentage or ' 
1961 population 


Schlesv/ig- 
Holstcin 
Lower Saxony 
Saden— Wurtenberg 
Rhineland-Palati- 


287.5 

285,8 

280.1 


- 500,311 

- 994,269 
+ 509,379 


- 21.59 

- 14.97 
+ 6,56 


nate 

Bavaria 

Wo 4.4 , 


274.0 

262.3 


+ 84,230 
- 465,407 


+ 2.46 
- 4.89 



Wages: cf. Statlstlschos Jahrbuc h. 19S1. p. 



Migratory aovesionts: table 1-1-20, last line, 

^though not perfect, for nany other factors help to explain 
the migratory movements, tho connection between ISnder of immigra- 
tion and high wages seems very convincing, 

(3) France 

The departmental or regional wage statistics are lacking in 
precision: no series is given in the Amuaires statistigiiea At* it* 

Stance, and reference must be made to the meagre cftilpn-hinn 
has already been mentioned (in Etudes statistiques , issues for the 
second quarter of every year). Thus only the average net awmiai 
wages by sex and by department are available (full-time wages for 
persons who have worked for the sane employer throughout the jrear, 
private and semi— public sectors), without any distinction being matde 
according to skill. 

In 1958 ( Etudes statistiques . 1960, No. 2) it is seen that the 
Seine Department (Paris) is the one in which average wages are 
Mghest; then follow in order Seine-et-Oise (around Paris), Bouches 
du fihone (Marseilles), RhSne (Lyons), Moselle (East), and Seine-et- 
Llams (Paris region); inversely, the lowest wages are paid in most 
of the departments in the west, centre and south-wost. 

In 1961 (same review . 1962, No, 2) the results are of the same 
tjpe - in the following table (III-3), the regions have been 
arranged in descending order of average wages (both sexes) the 
extent of the net migratory novements in 1954—62 has been recalled 
(cf. table 1-1-9), 
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Table III-3 



Average Wages (1961) and Fet Higratorv 
Balazices (i954~i962) oy Rugion 



Regions 
All PRAIfCE 


Annual Wages Net Migration 

(1961) (1954-1962) 

francs 

Number Percentage 

of 1962 
population 

8,316 +1,324,649 


Position 

according 

to 

previous 

column 


1. Paris Region 


10,962 


+ 


740.100 


8.81 


2 


2. Provcnce-Cote 


d'Azur 


8,045 


+ 


348,700 


12.35 


1 


5. Rhfine-Alpes 


8,045 


+ 


214,400 


5.36 


3 


4. Lorraine 

5. Haute Norman- 


7,741 


+ 


51,100 


2.32 


5 


die 


7,634 


+ 


11,300 


0.81 


11 


6. Nord 


7,402 




8,300 


- 0.23 


13 


7. Alsace 


7,375 


+ 


28,400 


2.17 


6 


8. Pranche-Comte 


7,315 


+ 


5,700 


0.61 


12 


9. Picardy 


7,275 


— 


11,100 


- 0.75 


15 


10. Champagne 


6,969 




10,800 


- o.so 


16 


11. Burgundy 


6,956 


+ 


14,000 


0.98 


10 


12. Auvergne 


6,831 




5,500 


- 0.43 


14 


13 • Midi-Pyrdndes 


6,830 


+ 


29,000 


1.41 


8 


14. Aquitaine 


6,807 


+ 


44,100 


1.91 


7 


13 . Languedoc 


6,741 


+ 


77,049 


4.98 


4 


16. Pays de la 


Loire 


6, 608 




45,600 


- 1.87 


18 


17 . Centre 


6,508 


+ 


20,700 


1.12 


9 


18. Basse Norman- 


die 


6,455 


- 


59,200 


- 5.94 


21 


19. Brittany 


6,324 




84.700 


- 3.57 


20 


20. Poitou- 


Charentes 


6,281 




27,700 


- 1.92 


19 


21. Limousin 


6,176 


- 


7,600 


- 1.04 


17 



Without being perfect, of course, the correlation between the 
average level of wages and the migratory novenents seens to be very 
clear; at the two extremes, in particular, there are evident links 
between the "two variables. 

(4) Italy 

The dual nature of the Italian economy emerges with such 
regularity in all the statistical series that it is not surprising to 
see the very clear relation betvreen geographical migration and rela- 
tive levels of remuneration. In an earlier chapter the strength of 



1 
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; 



* 



the migratory aovenent to tho regions of which Milan, Turin, Oenoa 

ATiH Romp QT*n +Vi o /^nin+y»/aa t*to cj oV»rkTj-n X ^ x— 

^ X — o;AV^ia CL OOU.U^ XX'tlXt^O&UX' 

rlariani*:: the following conclusion may be dravm - in the metal trades 
and compared with the highest wage zone (Milan, Turin, Genoa and 
Rome) the wages of salaried employees and workers (skilled, semi- 
skilled and labourers) are lower by 3 to 5 per cent, in tho other 
northern provinces, by 5 to 10 per cent, in the provinces of the 
centra, and by 10 to 20 per cent, in most of the provinces of the 
south and the islands (except in ITaples, where the differential is 
approximately -6 per cent. ) . 



The following table provides some details: 

Table III— 4 Differences of Remuneration by Wage Zones 
in Italian Metal Trades (Au^st 1961) 
Indices. Milan and Turin base = 100 



Wage Zones 
and 

Provinces 


Salaried Bmploycos 


Workers 




1st, cat. 


3rd. cat. 


Skilled 


Semi- 

skilled 


Lab- 

oxirers 


Zone 0 












Milan, Turin, 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Genoa, Rome 
Zone 1 


98.4 


98.5 


98.5 


98.5 


98.5 


Como, Florence, 












Sondrio, Verbania 


96.9 


97.1 


97.0 


97.0 


97.0 


Crema 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


Biella 


97.9 


97.9 


97.9 


97.9 


98.0 


Varese 
Zone 2 

Aosta, Bergamo, 
Bolzano, Brescia, 
Cremona, Gkirizia, 
Imperia, Livorno, 
Hassa Carrara, 
ITovara, Pavia Pisa 
Savona, Trento, 
Venezia, Vercelli 


97.9 

t 


97.9 


97.9 


97.9 


97.9 


and Trieste 


95.0 


95.1 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 1 



^ Cf. table 1-1-16. 

2 

P.I. Iferiani, "II riassetto della struttura territoriale 
della retribuzioni nell ' industria" , Rassegna di statistiohe del 
lS22E2.> 1962 , Jfo. 1—2, p. 17. The article stresses the long— term 
trend towards a reduction in the differentials. 
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Table III-.4 contdy 





Wage Zones 
and 


-rr^ — 

Salaried Employees 


Provinces 


1st. cat. 


j 3rd. cat. 


Zone 3 

Alessandria, 3el- 
luno, Bologna, La 
Spezia, Mantova, 
Modena, Padova, 
Parma, Piacenza, 
fiavema, Reggio 
Emilia, Verona, 
Vicenza 
Naples 


94.0 

95.5 


92.6 

94.1 


Zone 4 






Ancona, Asti, 
Cuneo, Ferrara, 
Porli, Grosseto, 
Pistoia, Rovigo, 
Siena 
Udine 
Palermo 
Lucca, Treviso 


91.7 

93.8 
93.3 

|/',;92.8 ■ 


89.8 

91.9 
91.4 

90.9 


Zone 5 






Ascoli Piceno, 
Cagliari, Catania, 
Prosinone, Latina, 
Lecce, Messina, 
Perugia, Pesaro, 
Pescara, Rieti, 
Salerno , Viterbo 
Arezo, Bari, 
Tarento and Temi 


91.2 

91.2 


87.5 

88.0 


Zone 6 






Other Provinces 


86.9 


83.3 



w'orkers 



Skilled I Semi- 
skilled 



93.0 

94.5 



90.2 

92.3 

91.3 
91.3 



87.1 

83.3 

82.5 



92.6 

94.1 



89.8 

91.8 

91.3 

90.8 



86.0 

87.8 

81.5 



lab- 
ourersl 



92.0 

93.5 



89.0 

91.0 
90.5 
90.0 



84.5 

87.0 

80.0 



!.!Kss sysSHis SiSa sw-wr- 

the States. ^ inuaxgration axid enigration are 
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Table Ill-q 



Mijgrato3:y Moverteixts find Average V/eeklv 
Inconie iu Unl~be>? States Ind ustry 
Ten States of HiTh Icglgimfion and Ten 
6 there ot Elgh 3mi,gration 
( Deniogranliic MoYoments 1950^1960) 
Wages in 19*^0 " IQfil and 1962 



states 



Percentage of Variation 
in Population 



Average • Gross Weekly 
Earnings (in dollars) 



Total 

variation 



Ilet iainigration 
or esiigration 
therein 



1960 



1961 



1962 



GITITED 

STATES 

(national 

average) 



89.72 



92.34 



96.56 



States of 
Immigration 



1. Florida 

2. Nevada 

3. Arizona 

4. Califor- 

nia I + 

5 . Delaware + 

6 . Itoryland + 

7 . Colorado + 

8. New 

Jersey 

9. Connec- 

ticut 

10. Now 

Mexico 



78.7 

78.2 

73.7 

48.5 

40.3 

32.3 

32.4 

25.5 
25.3 

39.6 



+ 58.3 
+ 53.8 
44.0 

+ 29.7 
+ 20.1 
+ 13.7 
+ 12.3 

+ 11.9 

+ 11.7 

+ 7.7 



76.07 

113.30 

99.14 

104.28 

91.01 

90.63 

98.25 

93.93 

93.26 

82.58 



79.71 

115.60 

101.81 

108.53 

93.03 

93.37 

103.48 

97.60 

97.27 

84.99 



82.19 

121.10 

102.80 

112 . 4 ^ 
98.3: 
96. 4{ 
106.75 

101. 6f 

101.35 

88 . 8 ? 



States of 



Emigration 



1. Arkamsas - 6.5 

2. West I 

Virginia - 7.2 

3. Missi- 
ssippi 

4. D.C. 

5. North 
Dakota 

6 . South 
Dakota 

7 . Kentu- 

cky 

8. Ala- 

bama 

9 . South 

Caro. 

10. Vermont 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



0 

4.8 

2.1 

4.3 

3.2 

6.7 



+ 12.5 
+ 3:2 



- 22.7 

- 22.3 

- 19.9 

- 19.7 

- 17.0 

- 14.4 

- 13.2 
- 12.0 

- 10.5 

- 10.0 



62.71 

93.27 

60.50 

97.61 

81.85 

90.90 

83.92 

75.65 

63.27 
76.59 



64.56 

97.96 

61.93 

102.25 

87.48 

95.19 
88.18 

79.20 

65.20 

78.06 



56.23 

101.29 

65.27 

104.94 

88.18 

97.87 

91.03 

82.61 

69.22 

82.12 



Sottrces ; (1) Ifenpower Report of the President, p. 139, tatle E^l. 

(2) Statistical Abstract of the TJ.o.i 1965, p, 242, 

Out of the ten States of substantial inmigration (Alaska has 
been left aside) there a.i *2 seven or eight - according to the years 
- in which wages are hi^er than the natione.1 average; as for the 
States of emigration, only three of the ten provide workers in 
industry with wages above the average. The relation between geo- 
graphical mobility and wages is therefore clear in the United States 
as in the three European countries examined above. 
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2 m ^Q£r^ Ay>o 1 



t»x-eaces in 



regional geographical nobility and 

caution. Thin m no for roSoT°Sl S 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



Unemploynent tends to be asaociatort w-i+i-> / 

SfJ^Sool?!: ar'e Soso 

anM^lty3: th^rLrKSt&xnoa^SL. 

oSSSSt aXS'lcw^levS-'^'^tl!''™*?'’^"^® unenploy- 
for examining it are not vr.^ fhus the possibilities 
aider the Gorman case of th?^i ’ 4. shall con- 

( Prance, Germany and Sweden^io^at Italian case 

Of full employment); present in a state 



16 StateSL tL ^n “«5), it will bo soon that 

in 1958 (14 Stalos ta? 95 ^*S Jo unoniplo^ont rato staSsISj 
1962), Of. table B-3, p. in of tJo'r^pSif “ ““ 




5 

differoet''set1^ef°lktLtiS^e^nP^c,^''''^ provide two very 

those of the Institute of Statia-^Jop^fr ^^enploynent rates - 
Ministry of labour and Social Insurance’ those of the 

one ^d tho same year the 

The truth lies between tho tSn f 4. °ent. (or more) 

I.S.T.A.I., acco?dinrtJ ?hr?to?-®’ of the ^ 

various talks. ^ Italxan economists with whom we had 



1 
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A* Gemany a t the BeginnliLg n-F tho IQRQa 

WiVii s JiuV“r» 



West Berlin: 
Schleswig-Holstein: 
Hanhurg: 
lower Saxony: 
Brenen: 

Bavaria : 



25 

15 

13 

10 

10 

9 



Hesse: 

Hhineland: Hesse: Massau: 

Palatinate: 

Horth Hhine-Westphalia: 
Baden-i/Urttenb erg : 

Saar: 



6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 



Thus the regions in which unenplcTnent was in-ast fwoaaa 

iir: 

0|j^0d by tho differonwG in 



3. 



Italy 



link bctSeergSJgSpScal^^Klity^Jp'd ^ope does the 

rates appear lo fleaS? ap xmenploj-nent 

econony ^though this is weakenin^^a littlefis so^ell°Lo!S 

lireLlX^oLll L?S? it 
l3lanaVSin'L“ .olStrfSf Sf Si??hT ^ 



ScSTpSlSl; 



er|c 
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The etatistical series provided l\v the Ministry of Labovir and 

T-v\ ciVt/*.t.T *P^ .*^Tooc»oo /%“P T^v%omv\*J ^ +V!.r\ao Tl&VO 

WWW C.VX&V.# W WifcifcW .J «*.«*» W W x^-^iwWW W W W m *>«XMW * 

already had a 30I), those who tiavo never yet worked (adults and 
especially young persons), housewives, retired people who '^ant to 
take up work again, and, finally, eaployed workers who wish to 
change their jobs. Here we oirrJLl take the first two "classes" of 
unemployed registered at the placement offices. The following 
tabic enables the positions in 1954 and 1962 to be compared.^ 

Table III -6; Population and Unenploynent in Manor 

Regions of "Italy 

Large Entered in Glasses I and Distribution in per cent. 



Regions 


II on the Lists of 




in 1962 




Applicants for Work 
—1954 1962— 




of the 


of the 






1,000s 


Indices l.OCOs 


Indices 


total 

population 


xinem- 

ployed 


ITorth 


832 


100 388 




44.95 


33.38 


Centre 


270 


100 160 




18,59 


13.74 


South 


639 


100 451 


70.8 


24.42 


38.82 


Islands 


219 


100 164 


.Till 


12.04 


14.07 


Totals 


1,960 


100 1,163 


5iil 


100.00 


100.00 



With 57 per cent, of the total population, the south and the 
islands had in 1962 nearly 53 per cent"^ of the recorded total of 
people out of work in the two classes composed of those who nave 
^d"a job and those in search of their first job. 

It should also be noted that in comparison with 1954 the number 
of unemployed has fallen by more than 50 per cent, in the north, 
more than 40 per cent, in the centre, but less than 30 per cent, in 
the south and the islands. 

In the opinion of all the persons with whom we came into con- 
tact ( particula.rly senior civil servants, representatives of the 
ConfindUStria and of Intersind - i.e. of the - private" and "public" 
employers - and representatives of the trade union confederations - 
C.I.S.L., Tj.i.i,., and C.G.I.L.), the great migrations from the south 
and the islands to foreign countries, as well as to the north of 
the country, have been the direct consequence of the existence of 



^ We are reproducing the table which we drew up in the report 
previously quo-ted, O.B.C.D., document M0( 64) 6. 
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unemploynent and underenploynont. The wage variable has only 
played an acconpanying part, 3in<ic peonle from the south seek 
work above all at an>7 wage: it is opiv o-fto-n v,oth-«o- 

^ north that the nigrants bccone aware of the 

wages between fims. This nay explain the extra— 
ordina^ growth in tuirnover which has already been referred to 
and whxch was confirned for us in the Tondertakings visited. 

3. Houaipg 



. The problen of housing renains one of the strategic variables 
influencing all types of nobility - housing, when it is supplied bv 
the undert^ing, has the effect of substantially reducing iater- 
fim nobility by ‘attaching” the worker to the fim and often bv 
obliging him to ,-.eep to the same trade. 



9 



In the United States, where the shortage of housing is not 
very great, it is hone ownership which reduces the propensity to 
geographical nobility. In continental Europe, it clearly appears 
that the lack of housing accomodation (workers are still rarely 
owners; ^ts a brake on nigration — a connection nay be shown 
between the number of hones built during a recent year the 
degree of geographical nobility. 

up ( table^Iliwf example, the following statistics nay be drawn 



Table III-7: Ntmber of Homes ~RinH: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Country 


Thousands of 
Homes 


Kumber of Hoi 
Thousand Inha 


Germany (F.R.) 


542.4 


10.0 


United States 


1,365.0 


7.4 


France 


316.0 


6.9 


Italy 


313.4 


6.2 



Sources; For the European countries, BullRt-tp triaestriel de 
statistiques du logoment et de la construction nour 1‘BuroT^ 
figi^es repsroduced in I.S.T.A.T., Annuario statistic© it^liapo 
1962 . p., 461 (table 448). — * 



For the United States, 
(for example, 1963, p. 755, 



cf. St atistical Abstract of tha 
table IIo. io'63). 



If tbe conclusions to our chapter (I.l) on geographical 
nobility are consulted it will be seen that the order of the four 
countries according to the ntuiber of hones buflt in relation to the 
population is the sane as that suggested on the basis of the 
comparison of migration statistics.! 



1 



Table 1-1-26 (taking the lower of two 



U.S. 



figures). 






Anong the three Europen.n 
very great advance aade by th'< 

"U JL ^ 

uv; IIUUXUGU. 



t,ountrios under consideration the 
icderal Republic of Gemanv will 



iho coiitrast is indeed very clear bet>reen the Seman 

in which housing provided by the undertaking seens 
general, at least for the large-scale undertakings and 
categories of foreigners end bachelors, and the Pronch 
situations, in which, apart fron the nines, oil 
other large fims (for exanple, Piat in 
xur_n), Tondertakings show little concern for workers' housing. 

bv supervisory staffs, housing provided 

oo Western Gemany, has in many 
cases bee one a condition of onploynent. In Prance, the geogra- 
phical decentralisation of Case P-ll was easy and w4s acconpfSed 
y rehousing of «ho displaced staffs and vrorkers in agreement with 
the mipicipality. On the other hand, the lack of hJSiS Leon- 

regarded as the obstacle to the enploynent o/forSLers 
and rural wrker^ m niperous o-«ier cases (P-2 and P-5 in particu- 

conciusion?’2 ?nor to our own led to the same^ 



Appendix to this renort. 



of ’ Castelfusano Seninar, Case Study 

of g 2 L e l isunds _ Jamverk (Sweden) by Bertil LILJEQVIST - creation of 

SvSSeSLf IS OxelSs^d on the Baltic Lth S SSia! 

J 1 ^9^ niUion crowns UOO nillion dollars); the number 

1962^the^Jffoit grew from 6,042 in 1955 to 12,518 in 

effort put into construction was iMiense - 4 OO hones 

“c,^^ preceded the imigration of the indispen- 
firi also a case of nigraticn organised by a Dutch 
Lm i close collaboration with the 

rS local housing) , Annex II to E.C.S.C., Obstacles 

T op T de r^dantati'on 

in industrial decentralisation policies 

bn++T^«°\^^ Western Oeruan 3 r emphasise the need to remove the 
bottleneck caused by the shortage of workers' housing. 
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4» Trade Union Attitudes 

Another factor which nast certainly affect the nobility of 

•. — f w* wrwv^vi.^n^ v^wAQ4^ d ultxvjcix j XU uxi© a'C’CixuQ.es and 

policy of trade unions towards nobility. Pears of dilution of 
labour, or of the undemining of established standards throu^ 
the employnent of innigrants, nay cause then to have strong re- 
servations about labour nobility; or, on the contrary, awareness 
0^ the need, for adaptation to structural changes if econonic 
growth is not to be inpeded nay lead then to co-operate with the 
authorities in neasxiros to pronote and facilitate labour nobility, 
and to negotiate safeguards for the interests of workers affected 
- safeguards which nay relate not or-ly to renimeration but to such 
things as tenure of onploynent and availability of housing and 
schooling. There can bo no question here of attenpting any 
statistical neasrirenent or conparison of the effects of different 
trade union attitudes. Put this report would be inccz!ip3.ete if 
it did not take note of what appears to bo a favourable^ evolution 
in those attitudes in recent years. 



The continental trade union of the "industrial union" typo 
(the ^dustry being defined vory broadly) and not of the "craft 
union type, is not likely to place great obstacles in the way 
of adnission to the occupation, especially as trade union organi- 
sation is nearly always vor3>- incomplete, except in certain undeiv 
takings or occupations (govemnent departnents or nationalised 
undertakings); in France, as in Italy, it is moreover always in 
competition with othor unions. 



However, the craft unions have not disappeared; there are 
still some of then in many industrial, federations. For the French 
case J.D. Reynaud nay be quoted: "The clearest case is that of 

^^Uding: the tilers form a closed group, as has been shown by 

their reluctance to admit to their ranks the men trained by the 
P.P.A. (vocational training for adxilts)"; but the author also 
says that, "The case is exceptional".! 

As for the trade imion attitude towards geo graphical nobii-i-hy 
although it of course varies from country to country and fmn one 
trade union to another, resistance is not unknown. 2 A few 
ezanples nay be given. 



Les syndicats en Fmnce . Paris, Colin, 1964, p. U8. 



See in particular: E.C.S.C. Survey, Obstacles k la nobllitd 

_des travaillGurs et pro blames sociaux de r^adantation (second i^rt: 
Sunina^ of inquiries into the attitude of workers' trade union 
organisations); O.E.C.D. Wiesbaden Seminar (Report No. 5: Role of 

trade unions in the adaptation of rural and foroign workers, bv 
R. lOUET of the French C.G.T.-F.O.) and Oastolfusano Seminar 

(footnote continued on p.l93) 
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Opposition to amr geographical nohility of labour (essentially 
for polxtxcal reasons) was expressed by the C.ff.T. (Prance) a few 
years ago - 

"Rationalisation, regrouping, reconversion, decentralisation, 
aro no ^hing but various aspects of a fuadanental economic law - 
the law of capitalist concentration. At the sane tine this 
financial concentration takes the fom of a local decentralisation, 
TiiG novonexits cf labour tend to put those two pbenonona into 
practice ... Mobility is thus an effect and a ueans of capitalist 
concentra'cxon. It cannot be organised in the workers’ interests, 
mu weakening and pauperising the working class, 

ihe C.G.T. and its federations therefore could not ap’^rovo it. nuch 
less take any responsibility for it."l 

However, bhc opposition is less absolute in the case of re- 
conversion on the national scale (and not within the Coixiunity). 
here the C.G.T. thinks "that rc-onploynent must not involve ... 
any conpulsory rcnovs.1. Any reuoval agreed to by the workers would 
entail complete compensation for the cost, including that of re- 
housing those concerned and their families". 

A co-operative attitude, but still reserved, represents the 
usual position of the nou-coniiunist trade unions. On the whole, 
■chese are nuch nore favourable towards the opening of factories xh 
rogxons sufferxng from under employnent and unemployment than to the 
transfer of labour (cf. Project G ) . 

^ point, a Germr-n trac o unionist, Herr 3BhPJIAI?R (of the 

P.vr.B.) jnay be quoted - 

" ... it must bo clearly realised that the ILmits of geogra- 
p^cal mobility are very narrow, for in very many eases the change 
of demioile involves negative human, personal and likewise family 
consequences. Prom the strictly economic point of view, there is 






2 

(footnote continued from p. 192) 

(Report Fo. 4s Role of the workers’ •srade unions in regard to the 
geographical and occupational mobility of labour, by P. JEAI^NB, of 
the Prench C.P.T.C.); there are reservations concerning geographi- 
cal mobility and a strong desire to collaborate with the authorities 
xa the sphere of occupatiorial readaptation on the spot; cf. also 
Confederaziono Italiana Sindicati lavoratori (Christian C.I.S.Ii.), 

I’ engagement dos syndicate pour la protection des travailleurs dans 
tmo situation de grande mobility tcrritoriejLe", in Documentation 

(in Prench; kindly supplied by Mme. Pabrizia 



OP. 



B.C.S.O. Survey, 1956, Prench trade union report, p, 120, 
c jLi^ . 
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vacant. At first sight it Places where jobs arc 

^rcly Gcononic point^of vier. is iult ^ 

in this field exceeds °nce 

ocononic costs increase"*'' 

a-x-id for general hunan and social reasM^ ?? =«* * ^ 

tiportant to introduce an ^ntivo ’ it soens to be nuch more 

will bo started to a greater extent Industrie 

there is a surplus of labour thu«? £^t present in regions wher 

into the econonic life of its the available labour 

the French C?P/rfc!^-^ adopted by a qualified representative of 
desires that^his^solut^n\o^^^ nobility of labour but 

sSiS^«^S?o\!S| W ?»eSL or 

aegio^? 0*ri,S2t£fS? 

Of manpower, °JhiS^nu^hOTevS^bo^-Jhi^^^ in favour of nobility 
f^ly designed progranJos anl Lasu^S ^ 

structural stability, either enploynent and 

as a whole.” ^ individual countries or for Europe 

adopted ^ihSe^Sgiitioris rbaSc°neL®o°^'^^^'^°^^ nobility is 
particularly in Sweden and ahnvf ?i 5^°o“omc development, 

which, noro than Sy othSr ^^^lic^n C.I.S.I. 

extronc inportanco of°the perhaps, has realised the 

north of tL pen^Ss^^a^L^bfq^^^JL^™"^^ 

a bad th'L|r^it*ir’^°S^oc?°S^th^^ labour is . . . not in itself 
country, and fron a certain point *of °??J°?i°/°''^°lopnont of our 
to this.” vi^w it happens in proportion 

P=opl?Ld‘fo?'tteTstoS^?hT^r for 

to tho huoon ana socLl coaj ol ?2f ° ^ue 



toana Hoport, already quoted, pp, 3-4 of Stench edition. 
2 Jeanne Keport, already quoted, pp. 4 and 11 (Prenoh text). 

^ ®2saaaniatt2a-3jffi4i^aLea,t^^^ pp. ^ 
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Positive support for measures to promote geographical as well 
as occupational mobility is contained in a statcnc-nt on the 
Achievenent and Maintenance of Pull EnplojTient adopted at the 
Seventh World Congress of the I.C.P.T.U. in 1962, which includes 

X W4.4.W n XJLL^ • 

"An active labour market policy is needed also in 
countries with high economic activity and, on the whole, 
full cmployiient . . . The means and instruments of active 
labour market policy ... Linclude] direct financial con- 
tributions, such as travel and family allowances, to 
stimulate the nobility of workers."! 

A-ltogether then, an active understanding of the demands of 
econcmic development is to bo increasingly seen within the trade 
union organisations ':hcmsclvcs, though they are traditionally 
distrustful (as a rcs‘.iLt of bitter experience) in regard to certain 
consequences of stru.ctural change in the economies of today; no 
doubt the activities of the authorities, which we have examined 
above, have had some insluence on the new attitudes of the workers' 
representatives . 

II . Some Pactors affectiag Occupational or Inter- 

Tirm Mobility 

We shall deal in turn with the efficiency of the facilities 
available for meeting industry's needs for new skills and the part 
played by information and guidance services. 2 

1 ' Adjustment to Industry's Changing Needs for Skills 

This section lays no claim to put forward any firm conclusions 
and we confine ourselves to making a few remarks suggested by visits 
to firms in Prance, Western Germany and Italy (cf. Appendix). 

A worker's mobility, in temns of occupation, depends on his 
adaptability to technical change. Of course, a proportion of new 
jobs are taken up by the younger ago groups, but workers already in 
employment - apart from those who are conpellcd to change jobs by a 
local labour surplus - may move tc another occupation either in the 
sane firm or in another industry or area. Sometimes these shifts 
entail promotion and higher earnings. 



^ I.C.P.T.U., Report of the Seventh World Congres s. Brussels, 
1962, p. 746. See also the speech by I-Ir. Odhner, Sweden, intro- 
ducing this statement, loc. cit. pp. 551 ff. Similarly the Trien- 
nial European Regional Conference of the I.C.P.T.U. in September 
1964 pressed for action comectod with the European Socia.1 Insurance 
Agrceracut "to create the main social-political prerequisites for 
free mobi.''.it-''' of manpower throughout Europe" (Resolution on Social 
Policy). 

2 

The authors also attempted to investigate the influence of 
inter- industry wage differentials on inter- indu.str 3 '’ mobility, but 
lack of data and difficulties in litcrprcting such data as was 
available led to abandonment of this attempt. 
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Adjustnent to now skills can be analysed fron two angles. In 
sone eases the adjustnent is induced by the fim' s oto needs for now 
skills as a rest^.t of Bodemisation (wiiioh. is, of course, quite 
ooBBOn during periods of expansion) , while in other oases it nay 
take the fora of a spontaneou s adjustnent arising out of a deliber- 
ate decision to give up one occupation in order to train for and 
work in another occupation in a different fim, jndtstry or area. 
Sono analyses of trends in industrial onployncnt, in which the 
authors enphasise the extent to which seni-skilled jobs are broken 
down and have a specific techrucal character, night suggest that 
patterns of enploynont are bccoaing increasingly inflexible and tha.t 
adjustnent vovOLi be nore difficult as a result. This interpreta- 
tion, however, can be reversed, for oven if i.iany jobs are broken 
down and specific in character this does not nean that the vrorkers 
performing then cannot adapt thcnsclvos to other jobs - on the 
contrary, the wcll-loiown dissatisfaction caused by these jobs nay 
foster a greater psychological readiness for change. This is 
exaninod below fron the two standpoints just nontioned; the dif- 
ference between induced and spontanoou.s adjustnent is duo to the 
fact that in these two cases of occupational nobility, t umover is 
reduced or elin i nated in tho first case, but incroasod in the 
second. 

(1) Induced Adnustnont within O ne Fim 

As technical progress takes place in a clinatc of conpetition 
(ncnopolistic or oligopolistic), all firus, especiall37- big fims, 
arc under pressure to nakc internal technical changes. Ovring to 
the rclativexy snail number of skilled jobs, employers often prefer 
to roly on internal proaotion whenovor possible, instead of re- 
cruiting workers fron outside, especially since the special denands 
of these jobs arc such that new skilled workers often require a 
special co'orsG of training before they can take their place in 
production. Koreover, workers thenselvcs are usually inclined to 
take any new opportunities of pronotion open to then. It can 
therefore be suggested that the speed and extent of technical pro- 
gress results in an increasing tciidoncy towards ad-justnent and 
occupational nobility withoiit inter-fim nobility . 

Our case studios tend to confiri this interpretation. 

^/honover wo put the question; “Have you had to discharge workers 
solely because their skills no longer net the needs created by now 
techniques?'*, cnployors invr.riably said thr.t, or. tho contrary, 
adjustment by their iforkers to the new tecliniqucs was easy and 
f requen t. 

This entails providing iutomal training facilities or 
enabling workers to attend inter-fira training schools without loss 
of pay. Tho latter case is oncountcrod in the G-oruan textiles, 
buijLding and shipbuilding industries, in the ITronch electrical 
engineering industry and in the Italian petro- chemicals industry. 
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The fomor case is, however, norc widt. read, as in the training 
of welders in the Gornian shiph'ailding .iiidusi;ry, of worhers on new 
nr.chinory in the iYonch and Goman textiles industries and in the 
Italian notor-car industry (these are all cases actually observed 
during the course of this inquiry) . 

Internal training for skilled jobs is naturally given to 
cho pick of the soni-skillcd workers, who in turn can be replaced 
by the best labourers. In other words, it is safe to say that in 
an expanding econoay, occupational nobility throi^h internal pro- 
notion ueuts a large part of the need for more highly skilled 
labour. Upgrading is, ^ fact, inherent in growth, and is 
evidence of" the considerable capacity of a section of the labour 
force to adapt itself and benefit by further training. 1 

(2) Spontaneous Adjustment 

Spontaneous adjustment implies a deliberate decision to leave 
one occupation and train for work in another occupation in a 
different firm, industr 5 '^ and sonotines a.rea. It involves, of 
course, a greater effort and usually entails financial sacrifices, 
as well as mental haidship of the kind that always occurs whenever 
an individual changes his social environment. 

The example of a French firm making measuring equipment 
showed the frequency of complete changes of occupation among raen 
and v/onen who had a.lso changed firms. Out of 50 assonblers 
(women) y 32 x>cr cent, had formerly worked in other occupations or 
served apprenticeships for jobs other than those in which they were 
working (ten dressmakers, four honc-holps, one typist and one 
medical auxiliary); out of 200 assembler- riggers (men and women), 
ten per cent, had changed occupations. Although no generalisation 
can be made from this case, it would appear to bear out the 
hypothesis that such adjustments to new skilD.s arc due to the lack 



^ It would TUidoubtodljr be interesting tc explore the- extent 
to vrliich wage systems (i.c., fixed or based on results) constitute 
an incentive to take advantage of those oppor-^itics - the pros- 
pect of higher earnings encourages induced adjustment, but systems 
of payment by results often enable soni-skilled workers to earn far 
more than the average- for their category and sometimes even r.iore 
than certain skilled workers. The hypothesis cf-n be advanced that 
systems of payment by results are less .favourable to induced ad- 
justment than time systems. This fact night partly explain the 
low rate of inter-firm transfers by clox-ical workers, who arc 
usually paid on a tine basis and have greater incentive than manual 
workers to adjust themselves and rise step by step in the sojre firm. 
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of opporuonity or low wages in forsnei* occupations. Talring this 



*,y ^ 



r\ r\o 



accounted for 19 per cent, of the total. 'fho growth of new 
industi'ics and the relative stagnation of others, and the wage 
diff>.rontials botvreen then, tmdoubtedly account for those changes. 



Wo o,lso noted, especially in the Gernan textiles industry, 
a high rate of seasonai occupational nobility, i.e. into public 
works in the sunner in the case of non and into retail trade in 
winter in the case of women. Although of only limited econonic 
significance, those examples, do demonstrate the groat capacity 
of workers to make occupational adjustments whenever the circum~ 
stances are suitable. The diversity ond, therefore, the size of 
the labour market, is a very important factor in this. The largo 
average size of che tovms and the relative importance of towns 
with over 100,000 inhabitants in Germany (Federal Republic) and 
the United States doubtless help to explain the considerable 
mobility of workers and the ample opportunities open to then to 
change their occupations. 

Occupational mobility is lo'.rest among the rural population, 
which usually has to move to another geographical environrae-nt as 
v7g11. The scale of the drift from the land is fux'ther evidence 
of workers’ ability to change their occupations. This drift is, 
as was noted earlier, hastened by industrial decentralisation, 
because the building of factories in or near rural areas engenders 
additional occupational nobility. 



2. Iafom;i,tion for Workers - Placenont and Guidanco 



Inforraation - making for a "transparent" market - is necessary 
to ensure satisfactory nobility of labour. Is it possible from 
the statistics and cases observed, relating to the three countries 
exaninod more particularly here, to detect differences in informa- 
tion services which night help to explain the differences in 
mobility? 

(A) Role c ? the Placement Offioos 



Let US first take note of the important differences shown by 
the statistical dr.ta concerning the activity of the placement 
offices - the following table TV- -l) r^voals t]’.: very small part 
played by the French Govomnont department in this natter. 



Table IIT~3 ; Plaoements effected by the Local Offices 
' ' jyi Gomanv. Frr.nco and Italy during the 
Yoai-s 1958-1962 



’in t/iouoands) 





1958 


1S59 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Vostom Ger/ianv 
Total 


3924 


3872 


3617 


3188 


2836 


including short-term 
placements 


1525 


1575 


1527 


1163 


994 


France 


417 


411 


431 


435 


436 


Italy 


4S59 


5319 


6058 


6103 


5964 



ti 






•A 
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National sources asscnblod by the Statistical Office of the Europoai> 
oomunxtics (cf. S tatistiouc s sociales. 1965- No* 4- tables Yl/l 
Vx/2 and VI/3)» he have ignored tlie docinals. ' * 

Short- tcra plr.cencnts arc defined in './cstem Germany as those vrith 
a probable duration of loss than a vreslc. For Prance 15,000 
rcpatrxatcs placed in jobs in 1962 must be added. For Italy, the 
fxvc classes distiagiiished by the Ministry of Labour and Social 
insurance have been covered. 

Should also be dra;m to the great ir.portanca of the 
offxcxal placxng xn Italy (the only kind rocogniSo-d by the lav;) and 
the slow but substantial decline of the placings in Soroiany - 
loavxng aside the period of surplus labour, during which the cf-f’ect- 
xveness of -che Podoral Office for Placorrent end Unonployment 
-insurance xs reoognised, eaployers often told us that its activitv 
xs now conj.xn.ed to the rcciaxLtuent of foreign workers in their 
counter of origin. Infoireation (and training) centres hare been 
opened in Italy, Grrecce and Turkey. Certain undertakings, whose 
need for labour for heavy v;ork is acutv.-, especially in ninin>», 
have noreover had to organise their ovm recruiting activities not 
only xn :^ope (lurkey) but even in such cotintrios as South Korea, 
c-apan ana «hile! It souetinos ha.ppens that v;orthwhilo steps 

djoianic undertakings arc- organised little bv 
Ixttlc and on a v:idcr scaln by the Federal Office. 

4 -v. • the labour services exert a limited inaucnce - 

thpr infornatxon activity, apart from the placing, of tonporarv 
labour surpluses in a town or region, relates to the nar^rinal 
workers (disabled, aged and, on occasion, repatriates from Ixido— 
onxnaj ohe three countries of the Maghreb and elsewhere). 

It day be noted ixnally, that In Italy a half of the placing 
xs concerned with th-o agricT^t\iral sector (seasonal workers), 
a..tnough t.iC active population in this sector fell frou 32 to 28 
per cent, of the total active i:optilation botvreon 1958 and 1962. 

( t ) G-uj dance for Young 'Jor kers 

Evc^„dicre a special role has devolved upon the public bodies 
xn regard uo the young. In this sphere, the" organisation of 
^ fo-ctorics in v/cstom G-omany rmd Italy 
^ttachos pa.rticxilar inportanco to guidance and T'laocr’ont at the 
txne of leaving the prinary schcol (1/ years, but in fact less for 
a large proportxon of young Italians). 

Gemany especially, the Federal Office, by nsc.ns 
Of guxdcd vxsxts to xndustrial undcrta!cir.gs and by giving infortia- 
txon xn the schools, succeeds in greatly influencing the choice of 
a- trace. in any case, there has been a considerable change -*n the 
occ^patxons chosen during the past ten years (fairly faithfully 

groai- cnangc; in the structure of enploynent in the 
nc.tx,nal economy) as may be soon frora the following tabic (III-8), 
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Tablo III- 9 ; Principal Catogorios cf Apr)iications 
by Young People for Apprenticeship 
TiQ* 50 and 1Q60) — (fiomany. F.R. ) 



Per thousand applications 



Applications decreasing 


Applications in 


.creasing 




1950 


I960 




1950 


I960 


Masons 


71 


24 


Employees in 












\Jholesale Trade 


70 


102 


Painters 


21 


18 


Autonobile Workers 


49 


66 


Retail Shop 






Electrical Fitters 


38 


42 


Assistants 


18 


16 


Public and Private 












Adninistration 


9 


29 


locksniths and 












Building 






Radio Electricians 


5 


23 


Workers 


24 


15 


Toolnakoi’s 


10 


17 


Agricultura- 






Teachers 


6 


21 


lists 


42 


15 


Draughtsmen 


5 


16 








Engineers 


3 


14 



It will be noted that there wa.s a general decrease in the 
applications for the agricultural and building trades (the building 
sector has maintained a satisfactory rythn for several years - 
450,000 to 550,000 hones par annun, or one for a himdred inhabitants) 
and a general increase in the '•tertiary" trades. The activity of 
the Federal Office in placing young people has moreover increased 
because the percentage of requests for guidance which have led to 
an actual placement has groxm from 50 to 60 per cent, for non and 
fren 26 to 42 per cent, for girls. The bases for the infomaticn 
given by the Office arc the offers of places as apprentices pro- 
vided by undertakings. On this subject it nay be pointed out that 
although the Office’ s placcncnt rate in relation to the applications 
from yo ung people has gone up, the ratu at which the offers nadc bj 
employers have been net has fallen, largely because of the decrease 
in -the nxuaber of "school loa.vors" from 1953 to I960 — the unfilled 
vacancies amounted to about 40 per cent, in 1960-61. 

It nay therefore be concluded that the Federal Office is very 
effective, if not fron the point of view of the nobility of adults, 
at least as regards that of the young people. Occupational 
nobility fron one generation to another, and its adaptation to 
ccononic changes, has been facilitated. 
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There is no doubt that the guidance services attached to the 
Ministry of national Education in Franco likewise play an inp6i> 

i/ciXi'G pi2lX*U All GXIASD* lAV^wvWAy v*— w....,,,, — ^ 

(which is Huch nore usual in Western Gemany) creates a direct 
coxuiection between the supply and denand for places as apprentices 
at the tine of leaving school, whereas in France apprenticeship 
at a centre (public or private), whatever other (lualities it nay 
have, docs not create this close link. In Western Gemany, the 
choice of an apprenticeship is already the choice of a trade in 
an undertaking which offers jobs in this trade (Itally, generally 
speaking, rcscnbles Western Gemany in this). In tw’o West Geman 
undertakings which were visited (shipbuilding and public works), 
we saw attractive and detailed infomation brochures which arc 
distributed in the schools by the onployors* organisations, dealing 
with the trades, their content and their openings. Wo did not 
neet with any similar cases in Franco. Kowover, in France the 
University Statistical Bureau (B.u.G.), a public body responsible 
to the Ministry of National Sducation, has nade a big effort to 
spread infomation in the schools vrlth regard to eax-oers. Cor- 
respondents of the E.U.S. diffuse this infomation and are available 
on certain days to see parent c, cnildron or students. But the fact 
that in any case, except on leaving the University, people do not 
go strai^t into the undertakings reduces the effectiveness of the 
work of the B.U.S. * when in exceptional cases undertakings have 
thenselves organ’ ^ed apprenticeship centres (for adolescents leaving 
school), they f^-c nostly large nationalised undertakings (n^es, 
railways . . . ) in which oiaployncnt is tending to faU. and which only 
open the doors of their centres to the sens of their onployocs. 

( C ) I nfonaation for Adults (Other than Placenent Offices) 



In Fiance, infomation on training, which seens to us to be 
an important factor in nobility, exists for adxilts through the 
nediun of the F.P.A. and the ’'promotion socicae" (Chapter 11,1) J 
these are effective institutions which, however, arc still only of 
interest to a small nunber of workers. 



In France as in Western Gcrariny, good infomation on tho state 
of the various labour iiarkets is pi’ovided by the advertisements in 
the newspapers; this nethod strikes hone especially in Western 
Germany, heth hy the n-unher of pages dcvc.ted to the advertisements 
and hy their wording (the preciseness and the insistent tone of the 
advertisonents thenselvos strike the reader iroediately; two^ 
examples are given in Case A/5, but the part they pla3'^- was pointed 
out to us in all the vindertakings in the large toxms). The 
importance which this method has assumed is such that the 
Bundesvereinigung der deutschen Ai-beitsechervorbUnde undertook a 
propaganda campaign in 1958 against overbidding ot poaching 
(Ahworhung) Tho French novrspapors also contai i a growing number 



^ For example, the Bundesvereinigung published in 1960 a docu- 
ment entitled. ''The dangerous consequences of poaching labour - 
anti-Qconomic, unfair, anti-social". 



our interviews both in France 
and in Goraany showed the great part nlaved hv this 

givi^ infornation. In Itr-ly^ on tlic con^ferary, th'^s nc'ins ot 
he possiblo explanations are - the lower **consunption” of hewsnaners 

degrea If iSuleraSf ot' 

fi na lly the attitude — anona; the workers 
candidates for internal or foroi(jn enigration 
** nore especially on the judgnent of their friends or 

already working in on. tuid or taking; these last 
Sh tS^Ki assist . in placing the emigrant candidates - 

played a proDinant pa.rt during the great uigrr^tion 
at the beginning of the 1960s. -i-6i-oj.uxi 
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PART IV 

.csmTT .TAT?Y ACT) G01TCI<TTSION3 



In concluding this inquiryi it nay ho helpful to sun up 
the results and to point out the limitations of the analysis. 

Of the different concepts of nohilit^^ usvially encountered 
in scientific literaturo, we elininr.tod all those that cane 
under the heading of socirl psychology and those that deal with 
regular novenents hy workers tc and fro: throe types of nohility 

have heon dealt with; 

- aeogranhical nohility, implying at least a change of 
residence" fron one local authority to another in. 

(xcmany (P.R,), Itcly ar.d Prance; the Anoi’ican 
statistical sources conpelled the investigators to 
include changes of residence within the sane toim 
as well. 

- Occupational (or 30 b) nohility, implying a c han ge 
of trade; nevertheless the nature of the statistics 
available in every country nakes it necessary to 
point out that this typo of nohility has been stu- 
died fron the standpoint of novenents octwoen sectors 
rather than between occupations (or jobs), bocauso 
vory often wc have had to nake do irith series of 
statistics showing changes in the pattern of onploy— 
aent over a period of tine, i.e. t?e. have ha.d to 
consider any worker to ho '’nobile'* if he left a 
sector (or industry) and entered another sector (or 
industry) , oven if this change did not entail a 
change of trade. 

- later- firp nobility, aerely involving a cha:agc of 
enploycr. 

We suimarise below the salient rc.suits covering the period 
since tho Second World War in the case of three large countries 
in the European Connunity, Sweden and the United States. 



Part 1 ; Statistical Survey of labour Mobility 
C hapter 1 - Geographical Mobility 

There have been very great changes in nigratory novenents in 
■>'GCGnt years# Europe nowadays hardly exports any manpower to 
other continents and, in fact, the industrialised part of Western 
>iUrope novr inports foreign workers fron Africa or ilcditerranean 
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Surope. IJhese novononts are duo partly to difforonces in econonic 
growth rates and partly to docolonieation in Africa and elsewhere, 
which has involved the repatriation of capital and Europeans, 
often eorihined with large-scale innigration by natives of the ox- 
colonies, Be^eon 1950 and I960, the European countries of the 
O.E.C.D, received a not balance of 1 nillion persons fron abroad, 
and after the end of the war in Algeria a ftxrther nillion settled 
in France, 

Taking countries individually, they can bo classified either 
in accordance with the absolute nunoer of net innigrants (the 
United States followed by Uestom Gomany, otc,) or in accordance 
with the nunbor of not innigrants in relation to tho average 
popxilation over the period Ts^^tzorland followed by Canada), Tho 
countries of enigration can be classified in accordance with the 
sane criteria (Italy foUowod by Spain in absolute toms, and 
Ireland followed b 3 '‘ Portugal in relative ter;.is), 

France . Since 1945, Prance has enjoyed a population revival 
as a rosxilt of tho narked, long-standing increase in the birth 
rate (the pop\ilation aged 15 rad under increased fron 22,7 per 
cent, of the total in 1950 to 26.2 per cent, in 1962). This 
rejuvenation has not been acconpanied by a reduction in the active 
population; there has been net foreign innigiatioh (Italians, 
Spaniards and Algorian Jloslons). Economic developnont has been 
acconpanied by internal migrations; while the Paris area still 
retains its attraction, the RhSne Valley and the Mediterranean 
coastal area have also been favoured by migrants because they are 
less dependent on certain sources of energy and many of the 
nigrants deliberately choose these areas because of their pleasant 
climate. On the average, onc-and-a-half million people change 
their communes of residence every year, (i,e, 3,5 per cent, of 
the total population) and 400,000 move to another region. 

Italy . Tho resident population of Italy only increased by 
3 nillion (6.2 per coat.) between the censuses of 1951 and 1961; 
this was due partly to tht fall in national and regional birth 
rates and partly to a not emigration of 1,704,000 persons, mainly 
to Switcerland, Gomany smd Franco, At tho present tine, 
enigration to the neighbouring countries is showing a steady 
decline and it is possible that as economic expansion proceeds, 
there will be a not balance in tho opposite direction in the years 
ahead, Fron I960 onwards tho main movoment was within Italy 
itself, i,e< fron the south and tho islands to the Rone area and 
tho north-west, where man y hundreds of thousands of Italians have 
sought and found work in industry. Tailing the country as a whole, 
there have been, on tho average, one-and-a-half million changes of 
commune of residence annually, about a third of thorn involving a 
change of region as well. 
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Germany (Federal Republic of) . The sharp increase in the 
populaiion has been mainly due to the influx of refugees frcMn the 
eastern territories- and- since the complete elimination of 
unemplojonent in I960, to immigration by foreign workers - 
Italians, Spaniards, Greeks and Turks. During the early years 
of the period 1950-63, large-scale internal migrations took place 
which altered the regional balance (away from Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony and Bavaria and towards Bremen, Hamburg, the Rhineland 
and Baden-Wurttemberg) . In more recent years, the net balance 
of internal migratory movements has been much smaller, but even so, 
more than 3 million West Germans on the average move to another 
local authority every year and about a third of them move to an- 
other "Land”. 

It vri.ll be noted that in France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, (but not yet in Italy), migratory move, ents are to towns 
of average size (between 5,000 and 100,000 inhabitants) much more 
than to the big cities. 

United States . Every year, nearly 35 million Americans move 
to a different house but the figures for changes of county are 
very different - of a total of 11 to 12 million, 50 per cent, move 
from one county to another in the same state and 50 per cent, from 
one county to another in different states. 

In all, internal migrations do not (after making allowance 
for differences in definition) appear to have been on a markedly 
lar'ger scale in the United States than in the Federal Republic of 
Gemaaiy; France and Italy come next. 

Chapter 2 - Inter-Sectoral Mobility 

The high rates of economic growth in V/estem Europe (between 
1950 and 1960 the average annual rise in the G.N.P. was 7.7 per 
cent, in Germany, 4.4 per cent, in France and 5.9 per cent, in Italy) 
account for the far-reaching changes in patterns of employment. 

Everyv/here, the proportion of employees has increased. 

Compared with a total active civilian labour force, the proportion 
increased from 64 per cent, to 71 per cent, in France (1954-62), 
from 69 per cent, to 77 per cent, in Germany (1950-62) and from 
55 per cent, to 64 per cent, in Italy (1954-62), The averse 
national rate of decline in the number of self-employed persons 
and family workers was 2.9 per cent, in Italy , 2.8 per cent, in 
France, 2.7 per cent, in Geraahy and only 2.4 per cent, in the 
United States. The drift from the land maintained at least a 
steady rate when it did not actually increase. The number of 
mine workers showed a fall ineveery country, while services at- 
tracted growing numbers of wage -earners. 
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In this chapter an attenpt was nadc to conparc variations 
in the distribution of nanpower as between the principal sectors 
of the economy in the three European countries and the United 
States. In the latter there has been a fall in enploynent over 
the last decade in five sectors out of the eigjat which were 
investigated, vrhereas in ifanco and Italy only agriculture and 
mining have experienced a reduction. The Federal Republic of 
Germany comes between the United States and its European neigh- 
bours. 

Allowing for the difficulties inherent in international 
comparisons, it would aat^a.ppcar that inter-sectoro-1 nobility 
is higher in the Uniteff^tates than in the European countries. 

Chapter 3 - In tor-Fim Mobility 

In the Uni ted States between 1S55 and 1962, there was almost 
no change in the rate' of inter- firm mobility except that voluntary 
departures foil slightly and involuntary departures increased 
slightly. When the level of unemployment rises (i.c. in re- 
cessions) voluntary departures decline, but these are merely 
moderate fluctuations in a horizontal trend. 

In Western Gomany . the level of unenploynent has shown a 
stoa.dj'^ decline — in 1959 it still amounted to 2.4 per cent, of 
the wage-earning lehoiir force but by 1961 liad fallen to 0,8 per 
cent. These two dates a.ro quoted because detailed information 
is available about turnover rates between 1959 and 1961. There 
has been a steady decline in turnover in almost all sectors and 
regions. This can bo accounted for partly by the fall in the 
number of school leavers (juveniles being traditionally much more 
mobile than adults), partly by the increase in the niimbor of 
workers employed by big firms (whore turnover is lower than in 
gnpi 1 businesses), and partly by the cutting off of the flow of 
refugees from the East (who wore unstable during their first years 
in the Federal Republic). 

In France "stability coefficients" arc periodically cal- 
culated, i.e. the inverse of inter- firm mobility rates. As 
in the United States, it is foiuid that workers* stability im- 
proves at tines when economic growth slows down and jobs are 
harder to find. 

The statistics available for Italy show a continuous, rapid 
increase in turnover rates in recent years (1958-62), contrary 
to what was noted in the case of Western Germany. In Italy 
voluntary departures have shown a steady increase; this is partly 
due to the economic boon during these years (althou^ the same- 
causes did not have the sane effect in Germany) but, above all, 
to the ranid change in the economic, social and mental, characteris- 
tics of the Italian labour force. In other words, the Italians 
now behave in the same way as wage earners in other industrial 
countries. In 1963 and 1964, when the economic situation was not 
so favourable, turnover, especially the volruitary departure rate, 
fell significantly. 
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. P-s in the United States and Pranoc, turrovor was 

^fluenccd by conditions peculiar to the national laboui' market. 
It ^.creasea slightly between 1959 and 1965 owing to the re- 
uuC.ion suid virtual disappearance of uneiaplovaent, the rise in 



the proportion of young workers and the growing inportance of 

(°op®crc^ at the expense 



ijuuj-xxoy iH greauer vconincrce; at the expense 
of soctors whore nobility is traditionally low (decline of nining) , 



^ In all, the econonic situation appears to have had a pre- 
ponaoi^t effect in France, Sweden and the United States, whereas 
sp3ructural changes heavily influenced turnover rates in Italy 
(a narked increase) and C-onaany (a narked decrease). The rates 
thons elves are similar in Gcmany and the United States, with 
Sweden at the top of the list and Italy and France below tho 
United States and ifestsm Gemany. 



Fart 2; 



National Policies to Tnp-rnv.-> 
the ilo bi llty of Workers 



Jixcopt in Sweden, noasiires by govomnents to improve tho 
geographic'’! inyor-scctor mobility of workeaos have been of 

V except for the rosettleiicnt of refugees from 
^5® 4 =???^ ^ Gemany and froa Algoria in France) . The existence 
of ihll employment, not to say tho highest possible lovol of 
enploynent, probably accounts for this, since no country has felt 
It urgently necessary to take large-scale action. ifevcrthcless, 
a number of prominent figures have progressively hrou^t their 
influence to bear upon Western European governments and there is 
now a growing awareness of the need for an active labour market 
policy. 



&§§££• Since 1945, the cnplcymcnt service has nade efforts 
to make the labour market more ^'transparent" , and in 1954 
legislation vms passed pomitting allowances to bo paid to workers 
who took courses at adult vocational training centres. The 
press^e of events led to tho passing of n. rc conprohonsivc 
legislation, for in 1962-65 tho uon-agricultural labour force 
was suddenly swollen by 940,000 people of whom 500,000 wore re- 
patriated from North Africa, while tho remainder were accounted 

j halving of tho length of military sci*vico and tho influx 
IT workers (especially Spar-iajrds, Portuguese aiid indigenous 

North Africans) . 



3^e repatriated workers were efficiently resettled after an 
initial period of some confusion due to the fact that the Government 

such an influx. Subsistence allowances were 
paid, fares and transport charges- for furniture wore rof^mded and 
resettlement loans were made available; lastly - and above all - 
a nation^ employment office was set up in Marseilles to centralise 
job applies uions and announcements of vacancies. Taken as a whole, 
the administrative cost of the sehomo was slight in relation to the 
benefits obtained. 
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This exporionco led the Govomnent to set up a new agency 
in 1964, knoTO as the National Enploymont Fund, to help natch 
job applications aiad vacancies more closely in each region and 
branch of the oconoiay. Under this schouc, an alJ.owancc, which 
is often higher than three-quarters of total previous earnings, 
is now payable for several nonths to r.dult workers who care to 
take a course of retraining. Geographical nobility is also 
encouraged by a generous system of grants. It is too soon, 
however, to be able to assess the effect of the Fund s activities. 



Italy . The cxtre.ordinary expansion of the Italian oconony 
has to sone extent been assisted by the groat spontaneous nobility 
of the workers and their quick adjustnent to nodoiTi production 
tcchniaues. Italian legislation on the subject is still in ^ 
cnbryonic sta.to, but a nunbor of additional noasurcs are due to 
bo adopted soon as part of a coherent schonc; the Ministry of 
labour has, since the end of the v;ar, had an excellent base on 
which to build in the shape of the local, provincial and regional 
placonont offices. 



Federal Republic of Enploynent policy was par- 

ticularly active during* the decade 1950-1360 when the refuses 
had to be resettled. l^owadays, the main onphasis is laid on 
industrial decentralisation (to reduce the need for workers to 
move fron one I’ogion to another) and vocational training lor the 
young; the latter question is mainly the responsibility of the 
Federal Placomont and Uncnplcynont Insurance Office, an autono- 
mous tripartite body operatJ-ng under the auspices of the Ministry 
of labour. 



Sweden. This country a,ffords the best illustration^ of what 
can bo done to improve labour nobility, ^ The policy of the tri- 
partite National labour I'Ic.rkct Board in its dealings with the 
national and local public authorities is to encourage geographical 
iiovcncnts (fron the north, which is difficult to develop, towards 
other areas) and occupational nobility by noans of a conprchensiyc 
system of rosottlenont grants, allowances for adults who undertake 
retraining (1 per cent, oi the wage— earning population passes 
through adult vocational training centres every year), loans, etc. 



International Policies . This last chapter of the 
on policies describes the measures '.dopt^d by the E.G.o.C. and 
the E.E.C., as well as the Convention on equality of treatment 
adopted by the 46th Session of the International labour Conierenco. 
Both within the Conmxmity (the "Six’*), o.nd on an even larger 
scale, efforts are being made with success to inprwc the arrange- 
nents for receiving foreign workers, assisting their legal, 
economic and psychological assimilation and providing them with 
the training they need. 



It will bo noted, however, that now that Italy only exports 
very numbers of workers to other countries of the Connon 

Market, it is likely that Coninunity schemes will in future be 
limited in scope# 
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P art 3 ; Rcviow of tho I'lain Fr.ctors 
* which can affoct Mobility 

Section 1 ; Factors Aff ect ing Gcographical_Jto bilitx 

(1) Rofcional Wage Dif f orontials . _ flaking allowances for the 
difficulty of conparing wr.gos in different regions, a fairly clear 
correlation vras nevertheless established bet^foen the high wage 
areas and the a,rca.s attracting nanpower in fov.r countries, viz. 
the United States, Franco, Uestem Gernany and Italy. 

(2) Regiona l Differences in Unennloviacnt . In Europe, the only 
developed country in which unenploynent still exists is Italy. 

Taking this country (1954—62) and Gcmany in 1952, it is apparent 
that, internal nigrations wore fron areas of unomploynent to areas 
of full enploynent or of less unoriplo 3 TDont. The statistics 
confirm this qxiito clearly. 

(3) Housing . It is obvious that the availability of working- 
class housing attracts \rorkcrs and that mobility is l^jnpcrod both 
by a shortage of low-rent housing (Europe) and by prior c-,mer3hip 
of housing (United States). A comparison between tho United 
States, Western Germany, France and Italy shows a clear relation- 
ship bet^jcon tho number of houses built every year (per beaa of 
the population) and tho degree of geographical mobility. 

( 4 ) Trade Union Attitudes . In the past, unions have shown some 
opposition to the idea of “geographical mobility, end by end large 
they still tend to favour moving industries to aror,s with labour 
surpluses rather than moving the vrorkers to the jobs. Ifeny unions, 
including notCibly the Swedish and Italian unions, have displayed 
growing recognition of the need for manpower movements while, of 
course, insisting thr:.t migreuat workers should be fnirly conpcnsG.tod* 

Section 2 ; Factors Affecting Intcr-Soctoral taid JntorrJ ’irc . 

This section deals raainly with the arrangr-r:onte for keeping 
voung and adult workers informed (especially pla,cenont and voca- 
tional guidance offices) and with facilities for workers to adapt 
themselves to now production techniques. Soncrally speaking, 
better information facilities lead tc a mere evenly balanced labour 
market by making it less subdivided and more homogeneous (whether 
nationally or intomationr-lly) , and so increase intcr-sectoral, 
occupational and inter-firm nobility. Greater facilities for 
workers to adapt their skills to changing requirements enables then 
to qualify for jobs elsewhere but also for other jobs (often 
involving proraction) within the sane firm, and in this respect 
roduoos the tendency to change employers. This aspect was brought 
out clearly in a number of the plant ease studies in the appcndxx 
to this report. 
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Bospitc *?ho riany invastigations finto labour mobility in tho 
industrialised cmmtries of the west, the aiithors of tho prosont 
inquiry believe that no equally conprehensive s\irvoy has previously 
been node. The novelty lies not in tho nethod eaployed, which is 
very conventional since it is based on study of regular stati.slics, 
laws- ojad regulations, supplenentcd by interviews, but jju the inter- 
national comparisons that are made. By and large, it is found 
that the Undtod States' coonony has to sons extent lost its dis- 
tinctive character conpe,red with the European nountries; in nany 
cases, manpower novomonts seen to be of the sane type and to differ 
only in scale fron one country or one period to another. 

A nunber of differences will, however, be- noted: 

(1) Even though goographicsl nobility has boen conBiderablo 
in Western Europe, the fact remains that political causes have been 
decisive (in Goinany (F.S.) and later in Pt^ce); in other words, 
if we confine ourselves to the noro inncdiatcly ocononic causes, 
nobility wo\ild appear - other things being equal - to bo still con- 
siderably higher in the United States. 

(2) d'ntex'-soctoral nobility is conparablc on the two sides of 
the Atlan'oio, but tho consequences cf changes in patterns of 
enplojmont- are not exactly the sane. Over tho past 15 years, 
econonic growth rates have been so high in Ibjirope (over 7 per cent, 
per year in Western Germany, 6 per cent, in Italy and 4*5 per cent, 
in Prance) that the social consequences of structural changes, such 
as uncnploynont and tho need for retraining, have never attained 
sulstantial proportions^; generally speaking, few sectors or areas 
ha\? suffered an absolute clecline. The situation has been differ- 
ent in tho United States, where the average growth cf tho G.JI.P. has 
not exceeded 5 per cent, at a tine when technological change has 
been rapid. 

(3) lastly, as regards inter-fim nobility, it is noteworthy 
that nobility rates have boon remarkably stable in the United States 
while varying widely in Europe, for reasons which are sonotinos duo 
to tho economic situation and sonetincs to changes in social or 
mental attitudes. 

The authors of this report have endcavoxircd to asscnbl-'^ as much 
infomation as possible in the fairly short tine available to them. 
They do not clain to have answered all tho questions which will 
occur to the reader; but they hope that their work will load to 
further research into this complex field of googra-phical, occupa- 
tional, inter-sector and intor-fim nobility by workers in the 
highly industrialised cotintrics. 



^ This Is not to say that serious problems have not boen 
encoimtcrcd in some industries and regions. 
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Case Studies 



report has been based essentiallyi as has been seeui 
upon statistic^, legislative and administrative documentation 
related to national economies as a whole. However, in the 
third part (attempted recapitulation of the principal factors 
which may affect mobility) reference has been made to certain 
case studies. It seemed useful to study particular examples at 
the level of the xandertaking of general movements of workers 
(geographical, occupational and from one firm to another), to 
evalxiate the various degrees of difficulty in the adjustment of 
the workers concerned and to obtain some insist into the manner 
in which these problems present themselves to managements. 
Accordin^y, a number of plant visits were carried out in the 
course of which managements, trade union representatives and a 
number of individual workers were interviewed. Five plant case 
studies from France, five from Western Germany and two from Italy 
are written up in the following pages. 

Tht» case studies are put into an appendix because, even 
if very numerous, they could not be other than a series of 
illus trations ; no significant sampling could have been carried 
out, on the one h a n d, because of the extraordinary complexity of 
the industri^ structure of the selected countries (the many 
blanches of industry, the widely varying influences of economic 
and financial factors according to size, turnover, profits, 
employment, growth rate, etc.) and on the other hand because 
the choice of firms could not depend entirely upon ourselves but 
rather upon the managements which were approached and upon the 
employers' confedeiations. 

This is the place to offer very sincere thanks to all those 
who have been good enou^ to facilitate our research. We knew 
that, especially in recent years, the methods of questionnaires 
md interviews have been constantly used by governmental and 
interaational organisations and by trade associations (not to 
mention the sociologists and industrial economists); we there- 
fore ran the risk of encovmtering a certain lassitude or 
indifference. The 12 studies v/hich we are putting foiward here 
fortunately show that our fears were not fiaiy justified. For 
each of these cases we have attempted to indicate the firm's 
place in its branch and/or the region, stressing of course the 
problems posed by the mobility of labour, 

TJsiially a questionnaire was sent to the firm, and the 
interview was requested after a reply to the questions had been 
obtained. 
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CASE STTEUSS FROM FRAIfCE 



A SCIENTIPIO IHSTRPI.IEKTS PACTORY liT PARIS 

The M. establishment forms part of a company making 
electrical, electronic and scientific instruments. The company 
has seven works specialising in various forms of manufacture. 

The establishment under consideration comprises the headquarters 
factory and a new electronic centre near by: it is to this com- 

bination that the employment statistics will relate. It manii- 
factures measuring instruments, equipment for relays and tele- 
communications, and electronic equipment, ro'^inly for industry 
and public corporations. The establishment was founded in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and now occupies a large 
area in the south of the Taris agglomeration with no room for 
expansion. The works is equipped with 2,500 machine tools and 
a tool shop. The needs for development tove entailed, apart 
from the creation of the electronic centre , the decentralisation 
in 1962 of some of the operations to a new plant in a university 
town of about 75,000 inhabitants, 250 km. from Paris. 

The branches of industry with which the various departments 
of the company are connected have been expanding during the last 
ten years, but fluctuations and distortions have occurred from 
one year and one branch to another, because recourse to 1iie firm 
is linked to the level of investments of private and nationalised 
industry and of public bodies. Moreover, a considerable part 
of the production is exported. The output of one of the most 
important items of equipment made by the compare evolved as 
follows from 1954 to 1962 (index 100 in 1954). 



1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


100 


125 


126 


143 


123 


133 


146 


121 


124.5 



1957 and I960 were peak years; the lowest levels were 
reached in 1958 and 1961. These fluctuations have been due to 
variations in foreign orders, "ttie vicissitudes of trade with 
Algeria, orders at home and — especially as regards the last - 
on need to meet delivery dates set by the public bodies, or on 
variations in credits assigned for the purchase of certain goods. 

lastly, the output of traditional equipment, which is in- 
creasingly manufactured on the spot by former importing countries, 
is falling off and giving way to more complex production (this 
fairly general development was found also in a German textile mill). 
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Imposed fluctuations in production, difficulties of expansion 
in the particular place, specialisation of the works on 
complex manufactures, such are the features which explain the 
changes in the level and structure of employment, 

level and Structure of Employment 

Changes in the employment level have been accompanied by 
big changes in its structure. However, these must not be attri- 
buted solely to 1he development of production in general but 
also - and probably more so - to decentralisation and specialisa- 
tion in the manufacture of certain more complex equipment. 
Moreover the establishment includes the headg.uarters of the 
undertaking, 

Ihe total number employed (factory, electronic centre, 
headquarters) increased sli^tly between 1956 and 1963 (by 5,8 
per cent, ) but the number of wage earners fell by nearly 9 per 
cent. Amongst the latter the proportion of unskilled dropped 
from 69 per cent, in 1956 to 53 per cent, in 1963, The propor- 
tion of the most hi£^ily skilled classes (P3 and master craftsmen) 
increased during the same period from 3 to 10 per cent. 

There was also a big increase in technicians and drau^ts- 
men - from 520 to 910, i,e, +75 per cent, - whereas the salaried 
employees and foremen increased by only 10 per cent. The number 
of engineers and management rose from 290 to 450, i,e, by 53 per 
cent. 



These changes clearly reveal the growing complexity of 
actual manufacture and of preparation of work for it. 

The chart, on a semi-logarithmic scale, shows the increase 
in total employment since 1958 and the very different proportions 
taken by the various elements which make up the whole. 

Composition by sex has varied little among wage earners 
(32 per cent, women in 1953 » 33 per cent, in 1963), but more 
amongst salaried personnel! (41 per cent, in 1958; 30,2 per 
cent, in 1963). Eais last development shows the increase in the 
number of draughtsmen and technicians who are generally recruited 
among men. It appears from the employment statistics that from 
1957, the year of minimum employment, to 1963 net engagements 
must have involved about 40C skilled workers ., 200 of whom had 
the hipest qualifications, 400 technicians and draughtsmen, and 
160 engineers and management. 
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Including technicians, draxi^tsmen, foremen, 




Tills obvious need for labour no doutt helped to raise the 
7/ages of the most highly skilled workers in comparison with Hie 
others and especially the unskilled workers^: the over-all 

average hourly wages of the latter increased fi'om 1958 to 1963 
ty 39 per cent, as against 43 per cent, for the "others". 
However, the same trend appears throughout, 

J?- Labo ur Supply and Turnover 

In spite of the relatively large proportion of unskilled 
(53 per cent, in 1963), the average level of skill of the Ttianuai 
workers is still no doubt over-estimated, for some skilled men 
in "Ihe first two categories (II, ?2) do jobs for which the young 
workers can be trained "in three or four months", such as that 
of fitter, although the apprenticeship at the centre lasts for 
three years, hi fact, the turnover of wage earners at the works 
attains a level resembling that of unskilled workers. 



Annual Turnover Rate by Categories 
(Voluntary Separations up to 31 December 
of each year) 



i 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Wage earners (men, women) 


23.5 


25.5 


27.5 


27 


28 


27.5 


Salaried personnel 


10 


12 


13 


8 


9.5 


11.5 


Engineers 


10 


5.8 


7 


5.7 


4.4 


3-1 


Total 


18.2 


19.7 


20.5 


18.2 


22 


19.3 


"Siemens" wage earners 
(men, women) 


16 


17.8 


23 


24.2 1 


: 23 


23 



The above table enables the turnover rates for the various 
categories to be compared. We have added the turnover rates 
for wage earners (men and women) in the German firm wi1h com- 
parable operations, although it is more diversified and includes 
a very much larger work.force spread over numerous establishments. 
The turnover rates (wage earners) in the French factory rise 
less quickly during the period than those of the German firm, 
but they start at the point reached by the German firm at the 
end of the period. The annual variations in employment in the 
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Known as "semi-skilled ( specialises ) first grade" 



u — o-ro plan verv TQUch smaller than those of 

the German firm (they are about 2-3 per cent, at |r 

period): this increases the significance of the twnover rates 

as regards the competition exerted on the firm by its environ- 
ment. This enviroxnaent , the Paris region, or in any case 
south, naturally offers numerous openings for 
over, quite near the establishment there is a 
works with diversified Production: this serves as a big 1 b 

exchange factor". However, the high rates for at the 

beeinninc of the period and for "salaried" personnel t^oughout 
it should be noted. In the case of engineers 

figure fell by 8 per cent, in 1958, since when it has const y 
increased. 

Another picture of ihe supply of labour for this under- 
taking is provided by the statistics of the employment services 
for Mav 1964. They make it possible to state exactly the num^/er 
S S offekd S applied for during that month in the various 
catLories M well as the actual numbers of engagement as com- 
bed wft^tS TpSications. Here it should be st^ed that the 
Ser taking publishes its offers of employment in ®®all 
Svertisements of the two biggest Pans newspapers. ,^® . 

following table gives by trades the labour needs of tne -^xous 
dep^tmeSts U),^the separations (2), the applications (3), 
a^nJf Sa^a«hts (4)" The last ooj^umns gvs an 

"availability rate" - the J "fil2sr?ate" (6) - 

S°Sion“s4e:n"S"^^^ received and the engagementa. 

in thta« ^Trus^tr 

to the S^so^el office, do not state their manpower 

Leds eLctly burno doubt tS^wSer^they 

cases, with a view to 

seek. The personnel management, at least, nas n j „_no+JnTi 
on this point. ^tsTare^prob^ underestimated, 

?eruS tear in 

mind that the departments step up their demand . 

It seems that the scarcest 

rates) are women salaried no rSerence was 

technicians. In our ®°’^^,^®^e°Q^er two were mentioned several 
made to the first ®®f ’ ^^J 3 ^^^C^th^departmen^ aslce for 
times, especially the wirers. _ requests", 

wirers it can only be P^o^^^ed with hali^oi ^ 

but the head of personne find it very awkward". It is 

all they asked they would cloub^ind fg lowest, 

in these three categories, leaving aside the mechanics, 

that the fitness rates ^e ^^6^®^ ;^^®^^-rgcarcity of wirers and 

SeS^'iorkLrpresiSaky^result^ in smaller differences of skill 
between the individuals. 



TJpPi^n nnrt 7f!merficrATiiovt‘«'«i inCA 





T~" 

in 


-J2L_ 


C3) 


. 14) 


(5) 


(6) 




Requests 
hy De- 
partments 


Volun- 

tary 

Separa- 

tions 


Appli- 
cations 
for work 


Engage- 

ments 


Avail- 

ability 

Rate 


Eitneos 

Rate 


Unskilled 

workers 




6 


26 


11 




0.42 


Semi- 
skilled 
workers - 
men 


41 


18 


131 


22 


3.6 


0.17 


Semi- 
skilled 
workers - 
women 


25 


19 


82 


21 


3.5 


0.25 


Salaried 
employees - 
men 


6 


5 


59 


3 


6.5 


0.08 


Salaried 
employees - 
women 


34 


11 


25 


14 


0.73 


0.58 


Wirers 


21 


4 


11 


6 


0.5 


0.55 


Electro- 

techni- 

cians 


19 


13 


14 


8 


0.73 


0.57 


Draughts- 

men 


11 


2 


14 


1 


1.2 


0.07 


Mechanics 


4 


3 


11 


8 


2.8 


0.73 


Aggregate 


159 


81 


353 j 


94 I 


2.2 j 


0.26 1 
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relate to least rare occuoatiooa ^ 

ani male silari^reMl^JIL" "eohailcs “' 

found among ttf^SSSIed fSn 

draughtsmen and mechanics. ' ” women) and among the 

an aotuSlj^g; ®»“™ tahle that 

number of trades fin ttis oLo ^.n a very small 

on the whole the Lppl^ of llbo„r^«^fv®“p electricians) but that 
up for the turnovl^^the aoiMoS.nL 

numerous as the requests frS twice as 

three times as numS^^fafX^olSy^^ll^aS^nS^^^ 

in Pa^L!VSp!cS’ol“cer'”™°“ *“® importance, 

technicians at a mSt-s lc?f; t? a *"^“rtde good 

for a certain time but thSS?= ^ undertakin.gs which need them 

JeS 

whi^ snists for this category, ^here "a^ll^MS^rS^raiy 

5. Occupational Mobility 

undertaking we were able to see in the oersonopi 

:oSi)'iS3? 

fSt oa« assemhlers 'men and women); In the 

women assemblers, 16 (32 per cent ) hn?? 

io???f?! *i®i followed an apprl?«clship tfa 

job different from that at which they were emplo^d! 

apprentice silip certificate as dressmalcer lo 

apprenticeship certificate as housekeeper 4 

apprenticeship certificate as typist 1 

certificate as health assistant 2, 

womsr.f'' assembler-wirers (men and 

l apprenticeship certificate or had begun 

a ouui oc wi ura.inj.ng unrelated to the lob thc” ® 

(carpenters, agriculture, tailors, railway sohoorete“night 
^ women in the same position (dressmaking, houseSepl^f 
5T3Jig (one case)), and seven men had an apprenticeshin certifl 
cate more or less related to ttie job at wh™S^ we?e w^Sm 

• ®>"0 10 POf oent. of the wo^Srl had 

Chafed their occupation. The others had entered the works 
without any apprenticeship or technical training at all. 
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In the third caae, out of 70 workero (assembly of trans- 
fornersj 10 per cent, had received previous training which was 
quits foreign to their present job (book-keeping, butchery, 
building, etc.). 

These examples show that because of the low qualifications 
required and the chances of rapid adjustment offered by the 
industry in question, many changes of occupation are possible 
and are in fact achieved. 

4 . Employment and Training Policies 

The technical changes which continually arise in the under- 
taking necessitate an effort to train and adjust the work force . 

In 1963, for the whole of its wage-earning personnel (about 
6,000) the company's initial and advanced training centre received 
350 workers, especially for fitting and wiring. It had likewise 
given initial or further training to 70 drau^tsmen and foremen 
(for the latter, the course was in fitness to supervise). As 
regards wage earners, retraining was given to 120 persons, 
apprenticeship to 50, "young workers"* training to 60, and 
"accelerated" training to 120. 

The other means of training used are "advancement" 

( promotion sociale ) (cf. Ill, 1, 6) (first, second and third 
levels) j and an inter-firm school for the training of engineers 
(full time). 

Supervisors are sent for training to the " Ecole Gentrale " 
in Paris-, the Electricity Hi^ School, and the technical schools. 
Emphasis was placed on the excellent training given in the tech- 
nical hi^ schools (national occupational schools), though 
attention was drawn to the insufficiency of modern equipment, due 
to the inadequate supply of recent machines for these institutions 
(a machine costing 15,000 francs is out of date in three years). 

The "P.P.A." (vocational training for adults, Cf. Ill, 

1, 5-6) is likewise considered to be very effective. 

But the bulk of the engagements in the works are young 
persons of 16 to 17 who have gi-ven up -fcheir studies or their 
apprenticeship. In a year they learn a "semi-skilled" task on 
the job. They are given a fitter's basic training in three or 
four months. 

According to Uxe personnel management the present manpower 
services are inadequate, in spite of -the help which they give. 

The National Employment Fund (cf. Ill, 1-13) is a new achievement 
of importance, but it is necessary also tc improve the housing 
policy and to facilitate the migration of labour by granting 
substantial financial assistance towards removal and resettlement. 
On the other hand, there was talk of the "failure of vocational 
training" . 
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Although the high turnover of personnel pi'oduces a certain 
asicunt of inconvenience ^ especially in the case of the shilled 
workers, ii has made it possible to face the reductions in "the 
personnel with low skills. 

TOien decentralisation was taking place it was possible 
to avoid collective dismissals for economic or technological 
reasons. It was enough for the redundancy to be foreseen for 
6 to 12 months. The solutions adopted to meet a reduction in 
employment are as follows; 

cessation of engagements in the class where the surplus 

is occurring; 

resettlement of the redundant personnel in other sectors; 



on-the-joh or accelerated training to facilitate 
resettlement ; 

recognition hy the Social Security Scheme, in particular 
cases, of an invalidity vdiich enables retirement to take 
place at 60 instead of 65, 

Hours of work, which have been practically stable since 
1959, have not been reduced to palliate the decrease in Ihe need 
for manpower. The integration of non-metropolitan personnel, 
especially North African, into the undertaking is regarded as 
difficult. There is, however, a small nucleus cf North African 
workers who are semi-skilled or skilled in certain dobs. In a 
general way, according to the personnel management, the housing 
conditions in the laris region are the main obstacle to toe 
introduction of foreign liibo:a-. The undertaking itself, does not 
carry out any housing policy, 

5. Decentralisation, r rftographical Mobility 
and Local Supplv of Labour 

The construction of a new factory 250 k^ from Paris for 
certain operations previously carried on in Paris made it 
necessary to move skilled personnel and supervisors. The new 
factory employs 500 persons, of whom 300 came from the locality, 
for 300 vacancies announced 800 

is true that the wages offered were higher than the local rates 
for similar work. 

In toe Paris factory there were only 5 J®^ 
among the skilled and supervisory personnel to ^ S the 

wss suggested. Resettlement was then generally possible . On the 
toole, readiness to be transferred gradually increased as 
favourable news was received about the new installation. 



In 1to.is case the company provided credit facilities for 
housing construction. Moreover, the municipality offered oppor- 
tunities for housing at moderate rents. Iiastly, the town has a 
university. There was some disappointment because tiie area was 
not very lively^, but on the whole, this was a successful but 
limited instance of voluntary removal. 

Conclusion 

The following remarks arise out of the case under con- 
sideration: 

( 1 ) In a large urban area, a factory whose operations demand 
a relatively low level of skill has a very hi^ 

rate of turnover, especial 7 .y among personnel vdth low 
skills. The general level of wages is probably not 
without influence on this situation, the more so since 
the human atmosphere seems to be excellent. 

( 2 ) The high turnover does not necessarily mean that the 
need for labour is difficult to satis y on the whole. 

Here, generally speaking, except in two cases (wirers 
and electro-technicians) applications for jobs are much 
in excess of the number offered. 

(5) The req,uests of departments for persomel in a situation 
of high turncver, and where fluctuations in production 
are frequent, may sometimes exaggerate the real needs. 

(4) In eny case , ttie needs are not such that the firm has 
been obliged, as is often the case in Germany, 1:0 provide 
housing for the workers. However, the undertaking con- 
siders that the housing difficulties are the main obstacle 
to greater mobility. 

(5) ihe training of the personnel, in the firm and outside, 
is an important means for adapting the suppXy of labour 
to the demand. 

(6) The policy of voluntary geographical movement of skilled 
personnel, worked out suffici®ntly in advance, and linked 
with housing guarantees, gave good results, 

(7) A h 1 turnover provides a simple means of facing re- 
ductions in employment of relatively unskilled personnel. 



^ The Administrative District ( D^partement ) haa only ten 
undertakings with more than 200 workers. 
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Description of the Establishment 

(a) Situation of the Trade 

In Europe, Prance coines second (after Great Britain) as 
regards wool-combing. Almost the whole of this industry (97 per 
cent.) is carried on in the northern area. During 1962 there 
was some concentration - to the advantage of large undertakings, 
which absorbed the equipment and part of the personnel of small 
undertakings that closed down, “The development of the Common 
Market necessitates the concentration, of means of production jji 
undertakings of European and even international dimensions, in 
order to meet the competition of large units installed in Belgium, 
Germany and Holland" (statement made hy the managing director on 
1 September 1964). 

(b ) The Establishment 

The establishment under consideration belongs to one of 
'Idiese large undertakings. The movement of the production index 
since 1959 shows its growing place in the French combed wool 
industrys wi’tii an output of 25,000 tons in 1963 it accounts 
for 24 per cent, of the total. It is one specialised branch of 
a joint-stock company (capital 19,200,000 !T.F.) which manufactures 
combed wool to order and has sewiral establishments in the north 
of Prance and subsidiaries abroad, particularly at the Oape and 
in the U.S.A. 

The establishment in questJ.on treats the raw wool received 
from the principal world markets. This combed wool is later to 
be used in the manufacture of yam for cloth, hosiery and haber- 
dashery; in 1962 a synthetic fibre section was set up. It is 
an integrated establishment, which repairs and maintains its 
machines »ni^ even constructs some of them, 

1, Employment 

A, Production and Employment 

Although the regional figures for personnel in wool-combing 
establishments fell by 11.5 per cent, (from 9,600 to 8,000) 
between 1959 and 1963, the workforce of this establishment rose 
by 17 per cent, (from 2,272 to 2,665) in the same period. 
Production increased by 24.7 per cent. Ihere has thus been an 
increase in ixroduction, personnel and productivity. 



This result has been achieved: 

(a) By constant technical improvement 



0 
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The size and the output of the carders and also the output 
of the combing machines, have been progressively raised. 

Working conditions have been regxalarly improved - air conditioning 
I (temperature and humidity), lighting, etc, 

(b) By installing new rooms. 

The policy of the undertaking has been, flr^t, to increase 
the output of Ihe machines and to reduce the number of workers 
minding them. It began to tackle the problem of productivity 
from 1958 onwards, when the methods employed were 50 years behind 
those of foreign competitors (statement by the manager). At 
present, although improvement is being continued, a fair level 
of productivity has been reached: for example, the capacity of 

the beaters, washers and drying rooms has been increased ten- 
fold without any increase of personnel; and a woman worker who 
operated four combing machines, each producing 5 kg. an hour, 
now serves eight to ten which each produce 10 kg, an hour. 

The workers thus released are not dismissed; new machines 
are installed for the redundant workers to operate. Moreover, 
the new machines are more numerous than the workers released by 
higher productivity could handle, so that under favourable 
business conditions the personnel is increased. Furthermore, 
the rise in output and the reduction of personnel per machine 
have necessitated a more thorough control of production. Hence 
the appearance of inspectors, chemists and laboratory assistants 
who carefully analyse the finished product. 

B. Structure of the Work Force 
(a) Skill 

: The above partly explains the changes as regards skill: 

the proportion of foremen in the whole personnel moved from 
7.5 per cent, in 1955 and 6.8 per cent, in 1958 to 10.1 per 
cent, in 1963 (cf, table below). This increase began in 1959 
with the introduction of modem methods and productivity pro- 
cedures. However, the two classes "technicians and foremen, 
engineers and management" together form a stable percentage of 
the total personnel. 
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Developipent of Personnel Strustiare Tjy 
Ma.ior Classes in per cent, of the ^ole 



\Category 

Yea:vv 


(1) 

Wage 

Earners 


(2) 

Salaried 

Employees 


(3) 

Technicians 
and Foremen 


(4) 

Engineers 
and Manage- 
ment 


3 + 4 


1955 


85 


4.5 


7.3 


3.2 


10.5 


1956 


86 


3.5 


7.5 


3 


10.5 


1957 


86 


3.3 


7.5 


3.2 


10.7 


1958 


86.5 


3.5 


6.8 


3.2 


10 


1959 


86.5 


3.9 


8.7 


0.9 


9.6 


I960 


85.5 


4.3 


9.1 


1.1 


10.2 


1961 


84.5 


4.5 


9.9 


1.1 


11 


1962 


85 


3.9 


9.4 


1.7 


11.1 


1963 


85 


3.8 


10.1 


1.1 


10.2 



As for the wage eaniers, the distrihution according to the 
Parodi scale^ hardly varied from 1961 to 1964, the majority 
"being in the grades with coefficients 115 and 120: the pro- 

portion of the most hi^ly skilled (in the heavy machine shop) 
decieaaed. 



^ i.e. the classification established by the IJinister of 
Labour soon after the liberation of Prance (until February 1950 
the Government strictly controlled wages). The scale ^ovided 
for two classes of labourers - "ordinary” and "part-skilled 
(manoeuvres specialises), three classes of semi-skilled opera- 
tives (ouvriers specialises or OS) - i.e, those who had not had 
vocational training - and three classes of skilled operatxves 
fnn vriers Qualifies or profess ionnele - OP). For each class 
there was a wage coefficient based on 100 for the ordinary 
labourer. 
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S'fcxUO’fcUr6 1961^64 

(per cent, of all operatives) 
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is a theoretical classif ication for wage purposes 
wnich , according to the employer, does not correspond to the 
real skill. 

The manager of the establishment says: "The skill of the 

prsonnel is increasing. '‘;e ha-ve been tending in recent years 
to reduce the heavy jobs, the jobs which call for men of powerful 
physique. This work is now done by machines and in consequence 
there is a need for a more intelligent personnel to look after 
the machinery, which is often electronic." However, according 
to the wage structure, there has been a relative increase in the 
lower grades. 

(b ) Women 



Women accounted for nearly 19 per cent, of all wage earners 
in 1955 and only 17 per cent, in 1963. The manager explains 
that a few years ago +ne number of women on the day shift in ihe 
carding rooms proper was roughly equal to that of the men, but 
that now the tendency is to tum "largely" to men. There will 
thus be a trend in the next few years towards a reduction in the 
number of women. 



m 



4 






(c) Young Workers 
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sex) under 25 years old; in 1961 it employed 217, or near enou^ 
the same proportion. However, the present policy of the under- 
taking is to call on young workers so as to redress ihe age 
balance. It has been somewhat hindered so far by military 
service, but the shortening of this will facilitate recruitment. 



Previously the old personnel from the frontier regions was 
considered the best, because they worked willingly and were 
capable of great physical effort. But it has been found that 
young workers - some of them from the mines - although less 
robust, are more intelligent and adaptable. 



Accordingly, the number of engagements of workers under 25 
rose from 116 in I960 to 137 in 1961, 264 in 1962 and 435 in 
1963. However, taking annual engagements as a whole, the per- 
centage of workers under 25 has remained relatively stable 27.3, 
32.4, 27.4 and 32 per cent, respectively in the years 1960-63. 
According to the management, appeals to the young, in particular 
since 1962, by propaganda in the schools have not had the result 
expected. 

(d) Foreigners 

The table given below shows that the proportion of Belgians 
from the frontier regions has fallen since 1957 and that the rate 
of reduction is growing. That of “other foreigners” has fallen 
slightly, while that of North Africans has regularly increased 
since 1959, particularly after the end of the war in Algeria. 
Percentage distribution of foreigners (other than frontier workers 
and North Africans) by nationality at the beginning of 1964 was 
as follows; Poles 51 per cent., Italians 20 per cent., Spaniards 
23.5 per cent., others 5.5 per cent. 



Foreigners Employed - 1955-1963 
(per cent, of the total number of wage earners) 



Year 


North 

Africans 

1 


Other 

Foreigners 

2 


1 + 2 


Frontier 

Workers 


French 


1955 


10 


21.5 


31.5 


20.5 


48 


1956 


10.5 


18 


28.5 


26.5 


45 


1957 


6 


18 


24 


32 


44 


1958 


5 


17.5 


22.5 


31 


46.5 


1959 


6.5 


17 


23.5 


31 


45.5 


I960 


7.5 


16.5 


23.5 


31 


45.5 


1961 


8.8 


17 


25.8 (5?) 


30 


44.5 (2?) 


1962 


11 


18 


29 


29 


42 


1963 


16 


16.5 


32.5 


28 


39.5 
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9.5 



24 

34 



25 
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1961 


^962 
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23.5 


29.5 


43.5 


20 


43 


55 
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Generally speakingftSS 
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separation rate and its tendencv +n average 

noted. The main factor in ^^^9 should be 

of engagements, seems to be\he 

encountered by the undertSi^! competition for manpower 

g ^ »ses of separ ate were as follows: 



(per 100 separations in year) 
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The high rate- of ''retirement or death" in 1958 and the 
_ow “ ^963 are due to the very small number of other 

separations in the former year and the large number in the 
latter,^ Whereas the rate of discharge, as a percentage of all 
separations, is fairly stable, voluntary separations began to 
increase in 1962, 

Here is the manager • s explanation! "We discharge very few 
of our workers; it is not the company's policy. But there is a 
large mass of unstable personnel consisting almost entirely of 
Belgi^ frontier workers and North Africans. In the case of 
frontier wo.-kers, voluntary separations have increased during 
the last two years for housing reasons, and also because new 
industries have been opened up in Belgium, One may say that, 
in a belt of 50 kilometres along the frontier, indusiaries of 
German, Dutch and even Belgian origin are gradually attracting 
our personnel, especially the most hi^ly skilled. As for the 
North Africans, they are not very adaptable (about 10 per cent.) 
and are particularly unstable; at certain times we note large- 
scale departures for Algeria, which may be due to home-sickness". 

Such a hi^ turnover of labourers, and recently the in- 
creased departures of skilled Belgian workers, present problems 
of recruitment. 

2, The labour Supply 

A, Recruitment 

Until about 1961 personnel were .engaged mostly in Belgium. 
The heads of the personnel department made a tour of the employ- 
ment offices in the frontier zone; the necessary labour was 
directed to the establishment via the Brench employment offices. 

This source has now dried up for the reasons Indicated 
above , and the establishment applies either to the local employ- 
ment office or to the labour office of the northern mining area: 
78 young women (under 25) from the mines were taken on in this 
way in 1963. 

B. Recruitment Difficulties 

The difficulties are now serious, particularly as regards 
skilled personnel. 

To an increasing extent the establishment has to turn to 
foreign labour. But these workers do not adjust easily* 

Southern Europeans - Italians and particularly Spaniards - do 
not stay for more than a year or 18 months and leave at the end 
of their contracts. Apparently they miss the sun, and the 
northern climate does not suit them. The employment offices 
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suggest practically nothing but North Africans, The estebliehment 
has tried to obtain labour from the countryside. However, mostly 
whole families come forward; but the essential means of settling 
rural - and foreign - personnel is housing; and the housing 
problem in the region is far from being solved. The undertaking 
has some dwellings, but these are generally reserved for super- 
visors 8ind engineers. 

The reduction of personnel in the mines has not caused any 
appreciable improvement. The establishment has obtained only 
women workers as a result; the spinning side of the undertaking 
has therefore opened two branches at Arras and Cambrai, in order 
to employ the wives of miners on the spot and avoid the incon- 
venience of travel. A few male workers from the mines have 
been engaged, but they are men vHa.o have retired because of 
silicosis and only stay in the establishment for four or five 

V ^ 

The management attempts to recruit young persor^a under 
25 who already have an occupational qualification. The 557 young 
men engaged in 1965 were for the most part greasers or semi- 
skilled mechanics for the machine shop. However, the combing 
industry, as distinct from spinning, does not offer a real 
career for the young; most of the personnel are part-skilled 
labourers without any extensive change of training; but with 
the raising of the school-leaving age, young people want to 
train in an industry where thej’’ can obtain skilled or supervisory 
posts . 

Accordingly the manager of the establishment thinks that 
he will "always have a more or less backward personnel”, 

Hiese difficulties, which are inherent in the particular 
labour market and type of industry, are aggravated by the methods 
and structure of the official manpower services. 

On this subject the manager said; 

"As regards -fee local manpower services, the managers and 
inspectors, whom we regard as our friends, place themselves at 
our disposal. But I must make a reservation; the administrative 
machinery is often very cumbrous and we sometimes lose valuable 
time - about 15 days - in taking on personnel, whereas the 
abolition of certain files or certain information procedures 
would shorten the time. Indeed the local employment office is 
always obliged to refer to the district office." 

The above is all the more important because the time 
available for meeting the needs of this establishment is "always 
very short". It is never more than a month> because activity is 
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very much influenced hy the trade seasons and the purchase of 
wool in the countries of origin. The industry ttierefore has 
periods of five to six months when there is a slight recession, 
followed by a sudden spurt which necessitates the recruitment of 
up to 100 persons at a time. 

C. Training 

In general the persons referred by the employment office 
are entirely unskilled. They are put under foremen or charge- 
hands who watch how they work. The newcomers must adapt themselves 
quickly, or they are dismissed (usually in a fortnight). 

For very young workers , intended for hi^ly specialised 
jobs, there are half-time schools belonging to the employers* 
association; but the problem is not taken as seriously as in 
the wool spinning branch, where there is a vocational school in 
the establishment itself. The formula here, in nearly every case, 
is training on the job, and quick training at that. 

However, faced with the shortage of skilled personnel the 
management thinks that it will have to set up apprenticeship 
schools, or at least to give courses on the job for young workers, 
so that they may acquire some real skill under experienced 
instructors. 

The manager regards the official apprenticeship services as 
deficient; wool-combing is treated as a "poor relation". 

lastly, the trade unions and their representatives on the 
works committee are only rather remotely interested in manpower 
questions, except when discharges take place, 

CONCLUSIOliS 

1. The establishment’s employment requirements, sometimes 
of short duration, result in an exceptional rate of turnover 
(43.5 per cent, in 1963). An increase in personnel is hampered 
by tne emergence, especially over the frontier, of new under- 
takings paying higher wages. 

2, The establishment compensates for 1his situation by 
employing increasing numbers of foreigners (including North 
Africans) ; this partly explains the increase in "the separation 
rate. 



5. The shortage of skilled personnel caused by the departure 
of frontier workers has given rise to attempts at and plans for 
training, especially for the young; and also t'' consideration of 
the need for a wage increase# 
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4; The absence of housing accommodation, particularly 
company housing, makes it difficult to recruit labour from rural 
areas. 



5. Owing to the fluctuations in employment and the absence 
of immediately available labour in the region, it is felt that 
official procedures for the recruitment of foreigners should be 
speeded up. 



A MEAT PROCESSING ESTABIISHICTT 

Company X is a small industrial undertaking with capital 
of 750,000 frs. in the suburbs of Montpellier (Southern France) 
in the heart of a purely agricultural area (viticulture). It 
transforms meat and abbattoir products into a wide range of pro- 
cessed foodso It was established in its present form as a 
limited company in 1959, after a small group had purchased the 
former firm, which was in difficulties. 

The personnel does not exceed 120 persons (of whom 20 per 
cent, are women), the wage earners and salaried employees being 
about equal in number; there are six supervisors. The average 
age of the male wage earners is 27, that of the female wage 
earners 35, that of the salaried employees 40. The trend for the 
last four years has been towards a younger personnel. The 
business turnover has increased by 10 to 20 per cent, per annum 
in money (by 5 to 15 per cent, having regard to the movement of 
prices) and now stands at about 10 million frs. 

The activity is partly seasonal; hours of work are 50 per 
week in summer and 40 for the remainder of the year. There is 
systematic recruitment mainly of women, in May-June; recruitment 
stops altogether from August onwards. In view of the particularly 
"tough" time-table (starting at 6.00 a.m. and for some at 5.00 
a.m.) many of the women wage earners leave in the autumn; this 
facilitates adjustment of the personnel to seasonal requirements. 

The interest of this study resides in the fact that the 
firm recruits in mainly rural surroundings and has great diffi- 
culties as regards skill. 

“We have always had difficulty in recruiting skilled labour. 
As we are the only undertaking of our kind in the region (from 
Toulouse to Marseille), we have had to recruit on the spot. The 
workers have had to be trained by skilled personnel recruited 
in the Lyon area. We would have recruited more skilled labour* 
if we had found it locally.” (reply to the questionnaire). 

Lyon is about 300 km. from Montpellier. The recruitment of a 
few highly skilled workers from Lyon was possible because the 
present manager worked for 25 years in the Lyon area, and is 
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laxown and valued among hi^ly skilled workers there , and also 
because the transfer of these few indispensable craftsmen brought 
them an appi’oximate 50 per cent, wage increase. 

After en interview with the manager, he summed up his 
ideas as follows : 

"It is undeniable that for many reasons we should like to 
be able to recruit a higher proportion of skilled labour. However, 
because of our remoteness from the main curing centres we shall 
have the greatest difficulties in this direction for a long time 
to come, ^'e therefore hope tp find, in the absence of skilled 
labour, people who are potential operatives. By this we mean 
that although they may not have had any training in our trade, 
they should at least possess qualities of character which will 
enable them to take a responsible attitude to their occupation; 
as ever this is indispensable if their introduction is to give 
rapid and lasting results," The vocational schools are at Paris 
and Caen; at lyon and a few other large towns there are courses 
for a pork butcher’s trade certificate. In other words, there 
is nothing in the Montpellier area, 

A final point of interest may be noted; the influx of 
repatriates from Algeria in 1962 particularly affected the area. 

The undertaking observes that it served them as a "staging point" , 
above all between April and October 1962 ; about 30 of these 
repatriates were taken on and worked from one to six months. 

There are now only a few of them (less than ten) who give every 
satisfaction and seem to be permanently attached to the area. 

To sum up, the turnover (especially of women) facilitates 
the firm's employment policy, and the management regards itself 
as not satisfied by recruitment in surroundings without an 
industrial working-class tradition. The fact deserved to be 
noted, the more so as it expresses a rather exceptional attitude, 
if reference is made to the ciher case studies. 



A COMPANY MAKING PRECISIOIT MACHIMERY 

1, General 

The S, company is situated in an Alpine Department of 
Prance, where 48 per cent, of the population were still rural 
in 1962 (55 per cent, in 1954)? the total population increased 
by 11 per cent, between these two dates. There are 27 establish- 
ments with more than 200 workers. The principal town, of great 
tourist fame, in and near which the S. establishments are located, 
has 60,000 inhabitants. Por the last ten years there has been 
a demographic and economic expansion of the town and its immediate 
surroundings , In order to expand , the company has been obliged 
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to open two new factories severe!.. Icilometres out. Metal turning 
is a traditional activity in the Department, The number employed 
in this speciality amounts to 9»500-^ about half the French total, 
and a third of the total industrial manpower of the Department. 

The company under consideration specialises in machine parts in 
particular for the automobile industry. 

In general, the industry to whidi the S. company belongs 
has been expanding in France in recent years. However, in view 
of the variety of the clientele, certain sectors have experienced 
periods of more or less pronounced progress or recession. For 
example, in the autumn of I960, automobile production slowed down, 
sharply; sales to this type of customer declined, and the fall 
had to be made up by sales to other customers (electric motors, 
domestic appliances, etc.). 

Competition causes additional difficulties. On the world 
scale there is at present a balance between the demand and supply 
of the firm’s products} on the national market there are suppliers 
from a distance (Japanese, for example) who offer extremely low 
prices, 

2, Employment and its Structure 

The company’s total work force rose steadily from 2,000 
in 1957 to 2,800 in 1964 (figures on 1 January) - i,e. by 40 per 
cent. 



By major classes of personnel the increases between 1957 
and 1964 were as follows; 

Per cent . 



All wage earners 25.5 

including: unskilled 25.7 

skilled 25 

Supervisors and salaried personnel 75 

2 

including: salaried personnel 86 

senior supervisors 49 

Total work force 40 



4 



Number given by the Syndicat National du D^collstage 
(Section de Hte, Savoie) in a letter dated 19 March 1965 "to 
Mr. von Stedingk, Chief of Employers Relations Branch. 

2 

Salaried employees, foremen, technicians. 
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It y^ill be noted that there was more stability among the 
unskjtlled than among the skilled wage earners f da spite much 
modernisation and some automation in the undertaking. However f 
setting jobs have been given to a large number of unskilled 
operatives and this has raised their wage grade and resulted in 
^ a certain amount of promotion within classes. In addition, the 
subcontracting of tool-making has enabled the company to avoid 
increasing the demand for skilled workers, Ihe number of super- 
visors and salaried personnel has increased from 19 to 25 per 
cent, of 14ie work force, i.e, much more than wage earners and 
• total employment. 

The structure of the work force in 1957 and 1964 was as 
follows (per cent,): 





1957 


1964 


Unskilled wage earners 


58 


53 


Skilled wage earners 
Supervisors and salaried 


22 


21.5 


personnel 


20 


25.5 




100 


100 



Thus modernisation has enabled the percentage of skilled 
workers to be kept stable, particularly thanks to subcontracting 
but has entailed an increase in the percentage of supervisors 
and salaried personnel. Nevertheless, unskilled wage earners 
still make up more than half iiie total number employed. 

Despite the large proportion of unskilled, the percentage 
of women is low (21-22 between 1961 and 1964). Shis is no doubt 
because many of -toe unskilled male workers are of rural origin* 
labour from the countryside is still abundant in this area. 

Among ihe unskilled workers ihe proportion of women was only 
33 per cent, in 1964 and 39 per cent, in 1961. In the last few 
years the factory has been able to pursue a policy of 
’’masculinisation" , but the personnel management thinks that this 
will be more and more difficult to continue because of the in- 
creasing tension on the employment market and also the suita- 
hility of certain jobs for women workers (precision inspection). 

The age structure of the personnel is stable as a whole, 
and in most of the classes. However, a certain age increase is 
noted amongst the skilled workers who are not setters (departures 
in the ages below the average) and a fall in average age among 
salaried employees. 

One remarkable change has been the increase in the number 
and percentage of shift workers. Ten years ago it was very 
difficult to engage people for this kind of work. At present. 
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numoer or shift workers has more than doubled (from 40C to 950) 
They are nearly all men. 

The number of foreigners is steady and low. I-f- fell slishtlv 
betweeen I 96 I and 1964 (from 130 to 120); at the v .ment there 
is no foreign labour of recent entry in the factory. On the 
other hand, employment from fairly distant locali ;ies (20 km.) 
has increased. 

These remarks bring us t' m analysis of ' xe company’s 
labour supply. 

3. Labour Supply and Turnover 

It has been seen Ihat the need for skilled workers has 
increased very little. The machine work is done by personnel 
without any vocational training, to whom simj'ie setting duties 
are somotimes entrusted. Formerly, the sett.jrs were recruited 
among the best of the unskilled. Nowadays tnere is a tendency 
to prefer that the unskilled workers selected for this should 
have obtained (cf. Ill, 1, 6) am official certificate of fitness^ 
for a metal trade (fitter, turner, miller). 

]h default of the above solution, workers are employed who 
have attended trade training courses but have not obtained the 
certificate of fitness; or, lastly, unskilled personnel who 
have not been able to attend a training course. 

Young workers, who have been to technical schools and 
hold -the certificate of fitness, are also sometimes directed into 
training as setters; they are given further instruction and 
shown the techniques of the factory itself (cf. infra. 4 ). Thus, 
to satisfy its need for setters, the only skilled workers whose 
number is definitely increasing, the company combines selection 
in the factory and recruitment of young workers. 

Technicians are recruited among young persons leaving the 
technical schools with the diploma of industrial education. 

They receive further training in the factory.^ 



The C.A.P. (certificate of vocational fitness) is awarded 
for success in an apprenticeship examination for a particular 
trade. It gives the right to the classification known as OPl: 
skilled operative, first grade. 

O 

The diploma of industrial education (B.E.I.) is at a 
higher level than the C.A.P. 
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Unskilled laboiir is recruited for the most part, and to 
an increasing extent, among rural workers who are - at least 
partially - leaving the land (about 80 per cent, of new engagements 
in recent years). This kind of recruitment is very favourable 
f to shift work, indeed rural people look almost exclusively for 

this kind of work so that they can work on the land for the rest 
of tne time; the changes of shift from week to week (4-.00 to 
12.30, 12.30 to 21.30) easily allow for -this. 

The observer is struck by the less pronounced scarcity of 
labour at this factory than at most of the others that were 
visited. However, a shortage of skilled labour is felt nere too. 
This is attributed on the one hand to the insufficient public 
education facilities. only partly makes up for the in- 

adequacy. It is emphasised that ”if the national education system 
could train all the young people who apply to it we should have 
the necessary skilled labour". On the other hand, the shortage 
of housing accommodation is described as a brake on geographical 
mobility* 

The shortage of skilled personnel is due, lastly, to the 
relative industrialisation of the town in the last few years: 
some establishments have been "decentralised" into the area. 
However, there are only six olher factories with 500 to 600 
workers, and two weaving mills have had to close. Moreover, Ihe 
movement of wages in the area has caused Ihe company to lose the 
advance which it had over other firms in this sphere. 

As regards 1he supervisory staff and senior salaried 
employees, on the contrary, the management does not seem to be 
troubled hy any shortage. This is due, it appears, to the 
touristic character of the town, which attracts many applications. 
An advertisement for a supervisory post published in some Paris 
newspapers recently produced 50 applications; and another firm 
in the town also received 50 for two administrative posts. 
Spontaneous inquiries are also received. In other words, as 
regards this class of employeos there is a good deal of geo- 
graihical mobility. 

^ The turnover rates (all separations during the year as 

per cent, of the total number employed on 31 December, or rather, 
on 1 January of the following year) are among the lowest found 
in the factories visited, both for wage earners and for the work 
force as a whole . 



^ Of. Ill, 1, p.6, P.P.A. = Formation PTofesslonnel des 
Adultes - (rapid vocational training for adults). 



Turnover Bates (Total Separations, as 
Per Cent, of Eumlper Employed at End of Y ear ^ 





1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Wage earners 


4.1 


4.4 


2.5 


2.8 


3 


2.9 


4.3 


5.9 


Total work 


















force 


3.9 


4.7 


3.8 


4 


3.8 


3.2 


4.5 


5.7 



The rate for wage earners in particular is remarkably low. 

It reached its minimum in 1958 and remained very low over the 
period 1958-61. The rate has risen sharply during the last two 
years, probably because of the relative increase in wages in 
other undertakings and to the growing proportion of young workers 
taken on (67.5 per cent, of those newly engaged in 1963 were 
imder 25, as against 54 per cent, in 1961). These turnover 
rates are however indicative of the relative •'slackness" of the 
labour market in a rural area and for an industry with a low 
demand for skilled workers. Nevertheless this "slackness" 
dimini^es as the industry expands. 

4. Steps Taken to Improve ihe Supply 

Par non-skilled jobs the undertaking readily recruits rural 
workers, as has been seen. The personnel management notes, 
however, that from the age of 40 onwards their adjustment to 
industrial work becomes more and more difficult. There have 
been cases of a return to 1he land, even among the young. Adjust- 
ment is more difficult in 1he most automated shops, where the 
work consists of watching and some statistical control of quality; 
the boredom or the noise are sometimes reasons for leaving. 
Adjustment is better in the shops where the work is simpler and 
more manual. All taken on are given a psycho technical selection 
test which results in the elimination of many older candidates, 
especially among the riiral workers. 

The problem of the skilled workers, and particularly of 
the setters, has required further training to be organised, and 
particularly training "on the job" for young entrants who have 
attended official vocational courses. Those with the C.A.P. are 
put into a special section for adjustment and further training 
(one year); an apprenticeship section has been set up to prepare 
15 yoiang workers for the C.A.P. in metal work; holders of the 
B.E.I. receive fxurther training in a special section (one year) 
followed by training "on the job" as setters (one year); refresher 
courses are given for technicians already with the company, using 
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B.T.E,^ naterial; internal refsresher courses for the above 
classes £u:*e planned; and foremen are sent for spells of training 
at regional institutions. The Promotion Socials elementary 
course for the town is carried out in the apprenticeship section 
of the factory. In 1963—64 it had an attendance of 165» about 
half of \«4iom were unskilled workers from the undertaking. 

General complementary training is provided by the teachers of 
the public educational institutions ^o carry out the centre's 
course in the undertaking. 

Ihe undertaking's work force has regularly increased, and 
it has never had to resort to collective discharge, Ihenever 
workers have been made redundant for technological reasons or 
because of reorganisation, it has been possible to resettle the 
workers in the undertaking (blacksmiths regraded as unskilled 
or as se tters) ; their wages have been maintained but the special 
bonuses (arduous work, etc.) have been discontinued, 

COIICIUSIOH 



The case under consideration gives rise to the following 

remarks: 

(1) Despite the relative abundance of ordinary labour and 
the small number of skilled workers employed, theire is 
always relative scarcity in the latter class. It mi^t 
almost bs said that "skilled" = "rare", 

(2) The further training, in the factory, of the best unskilled 
workers is an important source of skilled labour, but it 

is insufficient. The lack of public facilities for 
training seems to be the main cause of the scarcity of 
skilled personnel, 

(3) In this case modernisation and automation have not 
caused any big change in employment or increased demand 
for skill. But the number of technical staff has 
increased. 

(4) In this case practically no use is made of foreign 
(including North African) labour. The supply of rural 
manpower is far from exhausted, 

(5) The small extent of "the employment market and its low 
diversification produce turnover rates far below the 
average , 



^ B.T.E, = Bureau des tempe elementaires - a time and 
motion study institution. 



A COMPANY MAKING METAIr FTiRNTTHgim* 



This is a small undertaking founded in 1897, which became 
a limited c^pany in 1919. It manufactures metal furniture, 
mainlv for institutions (hospitals, clinics, rest homes, holiday 
camps). For tile last ten years the growth in its turnover has 
been steady (about 10 per cent, per annum in real values), but 
uhe axstributed profits have been low — or nil - because a lar^ 
proportion has been ploughed back. 

The numbers employed, by classes, are shown in the following 
table (men and women) . 



Class j 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959; 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


Labourers 


48 


55 


61 


64 


72 


87 


85 


80 


98 


77 


74 


66 


Semi- 


























skilled 


31 


30 


39 


44 


54 


48 


54 


50 


51 


42 


48 


46 


Skilled 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


16 


14 


17 


21 


30 


27 


24 



Altogether, as may be seen, the growth in the number of 
jobs has been moderate: 93 in 1953 and 136 in 1964. The figure 
for- the clerical and supervisory staffs has fallen (about ten 
in all). Technical progress, while permitting a reduction in 
the number of workers per shop, has been accompanied by an increase 
in production and employment. 

The employment market has completely changed in Montpellier, 
where the factory is situated. Until the end of the fifties 
there was a real plethora of rural labour: the personnel services 

always had a list of 300 applicants for woik; the firm drew on 
this reservoir after careful selection. Today (1964) there are 
sometimes hardly more than one or two names on the list. Recruit- 
ment has to be carried out with difficulty through advertisements 
in the local papers. The extreme scarcity of laboxar is revealed 
in two other ways: 

(l) by a general shift in the skill categories, involving 
systematic over-classification: ordinary labourers are 

placed in the semi-skilled class after a few months, and 
semi-skilled workers are promoted to the skilled class; 



* 

This Company - Soci^td Anonyme des Usines "Hey et 
Treimblay" has authorised the use of its name. 
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(2) by a turnover rate which is giving cause for concern, 
j.n spiuS of what has jUst been said about over- 
classification; the following table shows the extra- 
ordinary increase in turnover, 

Workers who Voluntarily left the Pirm 



1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


[ 1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1 

1963 


13 


3 


6 


9 


32 


30 


29 


26 


44 


49 


54 



The building and public wcxrks industry, which is expanding 
fast in the town and area (as in Prance as a whole) is syste- 
matically outbidding others for personnel: labourers are paid 

80 per cent, more than in olher industries (medium or small 
undertakings). It is true that building is subject to the 
hazards of winter, but this is not generally very severe in 
Southern Prance, In addition, building jobs offer an immense 
advantage to Iforth African (Moslem) labourers - a summary lodging 
in the form of a rough hut or even a basement in the house under 
construction. This advantage to the building industry is inducing 
the head of the firm under consideration to envisage having 
collective lodgings built at the factory for his l^orth African 
workers (bachelors and oiJiera living without their families): 
there are ten of them at the moment, but iiiis number should be 
doubled; above all, the ten must be kept. The firm estimates 
that its additional need for labour (for the next two years) 
will be 24 workers, including ten labourers and eight semi- 
skilled, **We feel that foreign workers are at present indis- 
pensable in our areas, especially Moslem workers, since their 
demands with regard to housing are lower and easier to satisfy." 

To combat turnover - not ineffectively - seniority bonuses 
are given: 5 per cent, of wages after five years, 8 per cent, 

after ten years, 10 per cent, after 15 years. In October 1964, 

32 workers were drawing the 5 per cent, bonus, ten the 8 per 
cent, and 24 the 10 per cent. The firm discourages leaving by 
» strictly refusing to re-employ workers who have left it volun- 

tarily. 

Geographical mobility , in the opinion of the general manager, 
is impeded by the shortage of housing. The town is industrialising 
ahead of the building of houses, and it is to be feared that the 
competition between Montpellier and Nfmes (40 km. away) will 
benefit the latter. The only big addition of labour in recent 
years has consisted of the repatriates from Algeria: 25 ,000 of 

them settled in the town and its surroundings; the Mediterranean 
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climate outweighed the disadvantages of the general housing 

whole, after many temporary difficultie^ the 
repatriatea have adjusted and shovm their desire to merge with 

reluctant at firat tut now omvlftely 
particular firm, the manager states that he 
recruitea a few repatriates, and praises 
their responsibility and willingness to work (the present 
conmercial meager represented the undertaking in Algeria; 
such cases of read ;justment at a high level have been very fre- 
quent in the Prench economy generally). 

Workers of rural origin are , of course , unadjusted (in 

industrial jobs; although vocational 
I g j ufynent of labourers and semi-skilled workers is“HoTtoo~" 
takes 1-3 months to train an ordinary labourer, 
average semi-skilled worker on the 
job;, both the area and the firm lack really skilled workers. 
According to the head of -the firm; 



"The training of manual workers in the apprentice- 
ship centres, etc. ... is not sufficiently adapted to 
local needs. Por example, in Montpellier alone they 
trainnearlya hundred fitters, who rarely find jobs 
on the spot, thou^ there is a lack of sheet-metai 
workers, welders, painters, ironsmiths, etc. On the 
national scale there should be resettlement schemes, 
but always combined with a housing policy; and a better 
distribution of regional training of semi-skilled workers 
at the male and female apprenticeship centres.'* 

At an interview iiiis same person agreed that the employers' 
regional and national organisations should co-operate more 
actively with the public authorities in counselling young workers 
after systematically ascertaining the foreseeable needs. 

It is natural that training on the job should be used mostly 
in this undertaking, especially since it is the only one in the 
area that specialises in metal furniture. 

COHCLUSIOITS 

(l) The local labour market has become very restricted over 
the years; concealed unemployment in agriculture, 
thou^ not measured by the statistical services, was 
still considerable in 1954-56; it greatly facilitated 
recruitment. At present this reservoir of labour has 
completely disappeared. 
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(2) The turnover rate has increased greatly (ei^t or tenfold 
in ten years) because of the high wages offered by the 
building industry, viiiich is expanding very much, 

(3) The scarcity of low-rent housing makes it very difficult 
for French workers to move from other areas. Only the 
political events (Algeria) have led to substantial 
permanent immigration, 

(4) Yocational adjustment seems easy at -the level of strai^t- 
forward jobs (hence a great desire to recruit Moslem 
workers); but the shortage of really skilled workers 
calls for a very great development in the training of 
juveniles, at the local and regional levels, after 
careful study of the need for particular skills. 
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I 

CASE- STUDIES FEQM \?ESTSRN GESMANY 



Two Companies 

On 1 Jiay 1959, the ndning reorganisation in Germany entailed 
the separation of the former company into two juridically in- * 

dependent companies which we will call A and B; in fact these 
two firms continue to belong to the same group moreover they 
publish their balance ^eets at the same time and in the same 
document. The two companies likewise publish a single house ^ 

journal in v/hich employees are informed of the social problems, 
production results and statistics of employment and wages. 

The interest of this linking of the two companies resides 
in the unity of their economic and social policy, and especially 
of their personnel policy. Thus, in particular, when pits 
were closed by either of the companies, workers were resettled 
in establishments belonging to one or the other. 

Accordingly, manpower problems of the employment market 
and manpower mobility must be discussed in terms of the whole 
group, consisting of the tv/o companies. However, the inq.uiry 
was concerned more especially with the group's most important 
mine, namely mine L. 

1. The ~vork Force 

At the end of 1963 the group was operating three mines 
with a work force of 5,200, 3,700 and 2,200 respectively. In 
addition there were the nmbers employed at two coking plants 
(750 and 240) and various groups of wage earners or salaried 
employees (about 1,250). Altogether, there were a little over 
13,400. 

In 1953 the group's work force reached its peak (19,500). 

Until 1958 this figure remained relatively stable (18,800). 

Prom 1959 there was a regular decrease, reaching 13,400 in 1963. 






Total work force 
(siirface and 
tinderground) 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


18,804 


16,556 


15,621 


14,852 


14,209 


13,385 


Total production 
(thousands of 
tons) 


4,800 


4,300 


4,500 


4,600 


4,700 


4,500 


Output under- 
grotind (kilos) 


1,664 


1,889 


2,114 


2,328 


2,463 


2,581 
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During the six years 1958-1963 two pits were closed - one 
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tons in 1958 to 4»300,000 in 1959* afterwards rising to 
4,700,000 in 1962 and falling again to 4,560,000 tons in 1963. 
Daily output underground rose constantly and greatly — by 55 
per cent, in six years (1958 to 1963), or about 7«5 per ariTiur n 
on m average during the period. Mechanisation extension of 
mining in the most productive seams and stopping of the least 
productive operations ex^plain this great increase in productivity. 
Dctily production in two pits thus amounted in 1962 to 7,617 and 
3,292 tons respectively. 5Dhe pit producing the latter figure 
closed in 1963. In 1959 another pit belonging juridically to 

the other company of the group had already been closed. 



Between 1 January and 31 December 1963 the emnloyment 
figure for company A fell from 7,758 to 6,251 workWs (-1,507). 
The "underground" figure alone had fallen drastically - by 
1,772 persons - in March 1963 as a consequence of closing a pit. 
These miners were in part resettled: 

(1) in other establishments of Company A (400 miners); 

(2) in pits belonging to Company B (900 workers) ; 

(3) in a coking plant belonging to B (44) ; 

(4) in various other jobs with A or B (42). 

The remainder had voluntarily left the company after the 
emnouncement (nine months beforehand) of the coming closure. 

In the same period the employment figures of Company B 
rose from 6,450 to 7,134 workers (+684) including 340 miners. 

But actually 1,964 woi'kers were taken on, and 1,426 left. 

These figures bring us to the problem of mobility. 

2 . The Sti*ucture of the twining .Labour Force 

(a) Occupational Structure 



The decline in the work force from 1953 to I 963 was 
accompanied by an important shift in structure. The approximate 
proportions per 100 xmderground v/orkers were as follows: 





1953 


1963 


Skilled miners 


50 


17 


Semi-skilled miners 


40 


50 


Mechanics 


6 


17 




10 


33 


Electricians 


4 


16 



! 
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In 1963 the percentage of mechanics and eleotrioians 
reached one-third of the underground work force (against 10 per 
cent, ten years before), and skilled miners accounted for only 
about one-aixth of the total (as against one-half) ; but the 
proportion of semi-skilled miners rose to one-half (40 per 
cent, in 1953). 

D^ng the same period the structure by kind of employment 
cheinged as shown below: ^ ^ 



j 



Piece-rate workers 


1953 


1958 


1963 


34.1 


35.6 


38.5 


Team workers 


29.5 


26.6 


18 . 4 


Surface workers 


22.1 


20.9 


20.1 


Seilaried employees 


7.6 


9.3 


11.6 


other workers (coke 
ovens, etc.) 


6.7 


7.6 


11.4 



Thus table of distribution by type of work or employment 
shows greater stability than the preceding one. In fact, the 
size of most of the classes except surface workers has sli^tly 
increased, ^d the only one which has greatly decreased is team 
workers. The greatest relative increase is seen among workers 
In the coking and other plants, ar.d among the salaried employee?*. 



(b) 



Proporti on of Foreigners in the Mining labour Force 



Apart from the coking plants and administrative duties, 

® force consisted of 10,308 workers in 1963. 

Of this number 14.6 per cent. (1,513) v/ere foreigners, coming 
^om 23 countries, including Yugoslavia, Japan and South Korea. 
This percentage in the three pits was 15.6 per cent., 16.3 per 

ITlV cent, respectively. The largest numbers belonged 

to the following nationalities: 



Turkish 


768 


Greek 


245 


Yugo Slav 


159 


Japanese 


103 


Italian 


81 


Spanish 


47 



Two indices which give an indication of the foreigners’ 
movements may be calculated; on the one hand, the annual tumove' 
rate (separations in I 96 I as a percentage of the number of the 




nationality employee during the year - i.e, thoee present at the 
beginning of the year plus ttiose taken on during Ihe year; and 
the rat© of displacemsnt (the total nunber of separations as a 
I>ercentage of total engagements since the particular nationality 
began to be employed. However, this latter index is affected by 
the fact that the employment of the various nationalities began 
more or less recently. The two indices are given below. 





Turnover 


Displacement 


Turnover rate for 




rate 19^1. 


"rate in 1963 


ail irxlustriesJ- 


Spaniards 


85 


84 


24.3 


Greeks 


66 


80 


29.9 


Italians 


27 


55 


23.9 


Yugoslavs 


18 


50 




Turks 


73 


36 


20.4 



It will he noted that in the undertaking studied, the tur^ 
over, except for the Italians, is much higher ttan in the co^tey 
generally. Despite housing, the working conditions in the mines, 
are ^us^an important factor in the separations. The case of the 
Italians , however , is quite remarkable . 



Ihe rate of movement in 1963 ^ows the increasing difficulty 
of keeping in the mines the foreign workers who have l^een employed 
longest. This made it necessary to turn to new nationalities, 
suc^ as Turks, South Koreans and Japanese and even, on the under- 
taking in question, the Chileans. 



(c) Age Structure of the Mining labo ur Force 

It is in this respect that the group under 
has undergone the greatest changes; but movements of the same 
kind^ave^talien place in the age structure of ihe Ruto 
a whole. In ihe following table the third column, for each year 
exSined, gives the age structure of the German economy In 
general (active male population): 



1 According to the survey by the Bundesanstalt conce:rning 
foreigners (1965) (men) (same definition). 
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Age 

Group 


1 


1953 




1958 


1963 


Firm 


Ruhr 


Rep.l 


Firm 


Ruhr 


Fed. 

Rep. 


Firm 


Ruhr 


Fed. - 
Rep.*^ 


14-20 


23.2 


15.8 


11.4 


18.6 


15.8 


11.9 


8.4 


7.5 


8.8 


21-45 


45.3 


54.2 


52.0 


53.0 


55.2 


49.5 


65.0 


63.3 


54.0 


46-60 


27.0 


27.2 


28.0 


25.5 


26.6 


30.0 


24.2 


26.8 


27.4 


Over 60 


3.4 


2.7 


8.5 


2.7 


2.2 


8.6 


2.3 


2.0 


9.8 j 



The large number of young workers in 1953 must not be 
attributed simply to the age structure for -Hie country as a 
whole: unemployment was still massive in 1953, but production 
and employment were increasing in the mines; they gave 
immediate openings to young people in iAiia branch and attracted 
them to it. Ohe attraction diminished as prosperity spread to 
other branches of the economy, the more so when the reduction in 
employment affected the mines from 1958 onwards, while it was 
increasing in most of the other branches, yor several years 
the undertaking considered has heen TnairiTig costly efforts to 
i attract yoimg workers and to retain soma of them. 

I 

j 3. Young Workers and Training 

5 

Prom 1953 to 1963 the above dhangec in the structure of 
the wi>rk force and in the age structure combined to give an 
entirely aew aspect to training among the young workers. The 
following classes may be distinguished: 

(1) Apprentice miners (destined to become skilled miners) 

(2) Young miners (destined to become semi-skilled miners) 

(3) Apprentice mechanics and electricians 

(4) Commercial apprentices 

( 5 ) Apprentice te chnic ians . 

The total number of young workers fell from 2,550 in 1953 
to 1,371 in 1958 and 513 in 1963, the distribution being as » 

follows : 



^ 1952. 

^ 1961 . 



1 



O 
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' Cldso 


Percentage distribution 
of voum? workers 




1953 


1958 


1963 


1 


79 


50 ! 


29 


2 


15 


32 


46 


3 


t; 


13 


20 


4 




2 


4 


5 


1 


1 


1 


Total of 
young workers 


2,550 


1,371 


513 



^Vrrangements to induce young people to enter the mining 
occupations are made ty the public vocational guidance services 
of the local employment offices. In 1963 the group received 
15 occupational counsellors, accompanied by 1,550 pupils from 
the elementary schools and 61 masters on a visit to the mines 
and apprenticeship institutions belonging to the group. 

The training of skilled workers is particularly long. 

After three years of apprenticeship the young man passes an 
examination (KhappenprOfung) , I’wo further years enable him to 
take another examination (Hauerprfifung) , He then needs another 
year (i.e. six in all) to qualify fully rs a miner (Hauer). 

It shotild be pointed out here that, in order to compete on 
the labour market wiih. the other industrial firms, which are 
numerous and powerful in the area and even in the locality, the 
group has had to make wage adjustments for the apprentices in 
the new trades (electricians, mechanics) so as to render their 
wages comparable with those of the mining apprentices. These 
workers are subject to the same working conditions as the under- 
ground miners themselves and their jobs are not comparable, 
either technically or as regards working conditions, with those 
of mechanics or electricians in other industries. Provision for 
a wage above that laid dov/n by collective agreement is made in 
a contract between the undertaking and the apprentice (repre- 
sented by his parents): this specifies the increase taking 

the form of a voluntarily accorded training allowance at a flat 
rate (reducible if wages are increased), 

The apprenticeship allowance is promised on condition 
that the apprentice, with the consent of his parents, is 
willing to undergo training as a mechanic (or electrician) 
and after his training to carry on such a trade underground. 
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The allowance is repayable if the apprentice leaves his 
apprenticeship} or if he is dismissed for a raason for wiich 
he is responsible or which is connected with his person (illness 
»••) or again if he leaves the undertaking within two years of 
the end of 1iie apprenticeship. After these tv/o years the right 
to repayment lapses. 



Following discussions with the trade unions it has been 
decWed to give the choice between the immediate cash payment 
of -foe amount due or its remittance to a savings account. After 
expiry of the time during which the individual is bound by the 
contract he recovers his fuil freedom of movement. 

Further, fidelity bonuses were started in 1957 for mining 
apprentices who had (jualified, and in I960 for underground 
mechanics and electricians. The ri^t to the bonus begins at 
the end of the first app rent; ice ship period of three years; it 
is payable one year after the trade examination. This bonus 
amounts to DM. 1,000, free of income tax, which is the equivalent 
of about DM.1, 300. 



Finally, among the facbors likely to attract young workers, 
the provision of housing accommodation by the undertaking should 
be noted. The efforts thus made have met with success, because 
the recruitment of young workers has made it possible for the 
group's apprenticeship workshops to be fully occupied. 

4. The Employment Market: 

The firm - or group - xander consideration here is located 
at a big place in the west of the Ruhr, The mines there have 
reduced their activity relatively little during the past ten 
years. Three pits have been, closed, whereas in the Bochum area 
the closures have been much more numerous. The economic activity 
of the locality, although specialised in heavy industry, is 
intense, "Thousands of millions of marks have been invested 
there in recent years". The ne labouring plants are occupied 
with steel, heavy metallxorgy, heavy engineering and shipbuilding 
(barges). In the neighbouihood, within a radius of a few miles, 
there are a dozen of them, each employing several thousand and 
sometimes more than 10,000 workers. There is practically no 
unemployment in the area but, on the bontrary, an intense demand 
for personnel. 



The hourly wages in the mines remain higher than in the 
other industi’ies, but the previous favourable margins have in 
part disappeared and, what ie still more important, the reduction 
of working hours in the mines has been more general ihan else- 
where and leaves practically no room for overtime . Most of the 
workers interviewed made a point of the frequency or at least the 
possibility of overtime in the other industries. It is true that 
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cases, but relatively these are diminishing. Pensions, however, 
remain considerably higher liian those of other workers , but 
the corresponding contributions are likewise heavy, 

Natui-ally it is the problem of the arduous conditions of 
work which is the most liable to entail a hi^ rate of turnover, 
although both the employers and the workers often stress the 
importance of the esprit de corps and sense of calling in the 
mines. 



Efforts made to create incentives for stability take only 
two forms - of housing and seniority increments on tiie Christmas 
bonus. This bonus, which amounted to an average of DM,58 per 
worker in 1953, rose to DM.293 in 1Q63, It varies with length 
of service and is calculated, as follows: 

5 per cent, in the first year, 10 per cent, in the 
second to fifth, 20 per cent, in the sixth to tenth 
years and 25 per cent, thereafter. 

It should be noted that the group, like most of the German 
undertakings , does not apply seniority bonuses on the hourly 
wage as is done for example, in Erance, !Hiis seems to be due 
to the painful and lasting memory left by national-socialist 
practices in that regard. 

The most important effort made to promote stability of 
labour relates to the building of housing by the undertaking. 

The group owned 15»50C dwellings in 1953 and 22,400 in 1963 
(+6,900), These are at present divided among workers currently 
employed (46 per cent, of the dwellings), old workers and widows 
(28 per cent.), while 26 per cent., mostly old, are occupied 
by workers not employed by the group. Thus all the currently 
employed workers have such housing (10,300 dwellings, 13,400 
of workers). Most of the foreign workers (1,500) are accommodated 
in collective housing. The young workers (500) receive board 
and lodging in miners' homes if their parents are not miners 
themselves. 

These efforts enable the undertaking to resist the strong 
piill exerted by oliier industries in the locality, especially 
when new factories are constructed or old ones increase their 
work force as has been happening to a great extent in recent 
years. Recently Ihe management of a new plant posted up near 
the group's biggest pit and at places through which the workers 
passed, a notice worded as follows: 



”Z‘s new plant will shortly be completed, thus talcing a 
leading position as one of the modem steel works inEiaope. 

Think of the chance of belonging to an experienced work force 
and obtaining a reliable and well-paid .job. We are now enrolling 
skilled workers - electricians, mechanics, turners, masons and 
welders. 

We also give semi-skilled and foreign workers the oppor- 
tunity to work alongside hi^ly-skilled comrades. Think about 
this chance; apply to our personnel office ... (address). 

For further information we are available every Saturday and 
Sunday from 9 to 12 ... (address)". 

An imdertaking in the locality replied to this notice by 
posting up another headed:. 

"Y offers more." 

This anecdote gives an idea of the strtjggle to attract 
skilled workers in a locality vdiicdi is hi^ly industrialised and 
offers relatively diversified employment. However, during the 
year the group under consideration lost only about 150 workers 
out of the 1,770 who were displaced as the result of the closure 
of a pit in the same locality as the new works mentioned above. 

5. The Turnover Rates 



The rate of turnover has vai'ied considerably and shows a 
trend which is interesting as regards relations between the 
group and its employment market. The figures show the total 
number of voluntary separations (breach of contract and notice 
given by the worker) as percentage of the total manpower on 
31 December of each year. 

Txmiover (Voluntary Separation)^ 
as Percentage of Total Work Force 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 I960 1961 196_2 

16.8 16.6 16.4 13.2 14.4 9.8 12.4 12.8 



The high turnover at the beginning of the period (1954-1957) 
is due to two different factors - on the one hand the hi^er per- 
centage of young people in the work force (more than 58 per cent, 
between 14 and 25 years of age in 1953 - the turnover propensity 
of this age group is always high, and, on the other hand , the 
general growth of industry and empD.oyment in other branches in 
the locality. 



^ Kontraktbruch , Kttndlgung durch den Arbeiter . 



..... percentage of young labour fell (32 ner 

ceuo. oexween 14 and 25 in 1958) the turnover likewlee dropped 
(16.8 per cent, in 1955, 13.2 per cent, in 1958). 

The rate rose again in 1959 (14.4 Per cent.) following 
the closing of the first pit, but this rise was slight because 
01 the replacement arrangements, and in fact it only brought 
forward the separations which would have taken place in the 
following year (i960) vdien the I’ate was the lowest of the whole 
period, 9.8 per cent. 

The rates for 1961 and 1962 (12,4 and 12.8 per cent.) seem 
to represent an equilibrium, reached as the result of a fairly 
regular fall in the turnover rate. 

These figures are not comparable to iiie turnover rates 
(Pluktuationsgrad) furnished by the inquiries described above 
(cf. Part II, Chapter 3) because those inquiries are concerned 
with the separation rates for "Mines, Quarries and Energy" as a 
whole, where the rates for men for 1959, I960 and 1961 were 
9.2, 9.3 and 7.8 respectively. 

However, as the mines usually have low turnover rates it 
may be accepted that the diversity of the labour market of the 
firms under consideration has greatly helped to raise them. 

6. Effects of Hatlonalisation Measures (Pit Closure) 

During the period under consideration the group closed two 
pits, in 1959 and 1963. 

The 1959 closure entailed the displacement of 1,575 workers, 
of vhom 1,380 or more than 80 per cent, were placed in olher 
pits or establishments belong!^ to the group. In this connection 
it is stressed that the economic unit constituted by the two 
companies enables the workers to be resettled in neighbouring 
pits. The closure was decided upon at the beginning of Mey for 
the end of the year. It was brought to the notice of the workers 
by posters and individual notices on 13 May. At a general 
meeting of the workers held on 24 May, details were given re- 
garding the reasons for the closure and the prospects of re- 
employment. The individual notices explained that the workers 
at -the pit would be moved during the year - the underground and 
some surface workers to other pits, some surface workers to the 
coking plants. The notice included a detachable portion which 
read as follows — "If the workers at Pit Z are given other em- 
ployment, I wish to go to Pit ... to Coking Plant ..." and 
added that it was important to avoid a change of housing. Ho 
guarantee of a new job was given in writing on the individual 
notice, but the management said it would do everything possible 
to replace everyone according to his wishes. In fact, a different 
job from the one desired was proposed to only about 50 of the 
workers concerned. 
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Amongst the 1,948 workers at the pit on 1 May 1959. the 
changes were as follows: 





Underground 


Surface 


Total 


Redundant workers 


1,433 


515 


1,948 


Moved to other pits 


1,035 


186 


1,221 


Moved to coking plants, etc. 




158 


158 


Kept at the closed pit 


113 


129 


242 


Voluntary separations from May 
1959 to January I960 (including 
retirement) 






327 



Some of the places a-vailable for workers at the closed pit 
were freed by early retirements, financed as part of the 
E.C.S.C.’s aids to adjustment. 

This event brou^t about an important change in the reasons 
for separations or displacements for -foe manpower as a whole. 

The following table, apart from the two years 1958-59, relates 
to 1953 and 1963, a year in which a fxjrther pit closure took 
place . 





Separations or displacements^ 
(per cent.) 




1953 


1958 


1959 


1963 


Displacements within the 
group 




4.4 


29.7 


39 


Contractual dismissals 


- 


10.5 


5.2 


3.2 


Notice by employee 


26.7 


23.5 


28.4 


21 


Breach of contract by 
employee 


46 


42.3 


23.9 


22.3 


Other reasons 


14.1 


3.8 


1.9 


2.4 


Retirement and unfitness 


13.2 


12.8 


9.2 


12.1 



1 



Principal cases 



second pit closure took place in 1963. with the aams 
prueeaure as in 1959. In its announcement to the workers the 
management even stated: ”We need every worker and we hope that 

11b SiiTout!^'''^ following resettlement 

Resettlem ent of Workers Released by the 1963 Closure 





Underground 


Surface 


Total 


kedimdant workers 


1,281 


491 


1,772 


Other pits in the group 


1,062 


213 


1,275 


Coking plants and other 
establishments 




155 


155 


Invalidity or E.C.S.C. 
adjustment arrangements 




164 


164 


Separations 




136 


136 


Remained at the closed pit 




42 


42 



The number of voluntary separations directly connected 
with the closing of the pit in 1963 was therefore very small, 
and of the same order as 1959. The excess in the number of those 
displaced as compared with those resettled (about 200) is ex- 
plained by the arrangements for early retirement made as part 
of the E.C.S.C.’s aids to adjustment. 

A breakdown was made by reasons for displacement in the 
same way as in 1959, (see table). 

7. Conclusion 



The main conclusion of this study seems to be as follows: 

(1) Diversity in the labour supply is an important factor in 
high labour mobility. Thus, even in an industry like 
coal mining, with low turnover rates (often for reasons 
in which location plays a large part) , an undertaking 
may keep a relatively hi^ rate . 

(2) Especially in the case of undertakings having to rationalise 
bv closing certain installations, the size of the undertaking 
or group is an important factor in resettlement and fore- 
casting. 

(3) On the other hand, in spite of the high potential mobility 
due to the attraction of other firms, a policy of high 
wages for young workers and housing for adults makes it 
possible tf offer effective resistance to excessive turnover. 
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A COTTON !PB3CgIIiE; Kill, AO? ERIANGEK 



Erlangen, about 20 km. from Nuremberg, has seen its popu- 
lation grow from 35,000 to 75,000 since the end of -ttie war. 

S?.nce 194-5 the greatest; change in the town has been caused by 
tae setting up of administrati-ve and research services and a 
works for electro-technical manufacturing by Siemens-Halske , 
which employes 14,000 workers in large modern buildings. 

The mill belongs to a company which possesses five other 
establishments, located jn Southern Germany; it is the biggest 
German undertaking in Its special line (cotton textiles). Its 
establishment at Erlangen goes back to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

1. Employment 

The numbei employed by the company fell slowly but constantly 
by 7.5 per cent, in the eight years 1955 to 1963; but '‘Erlangen” 
(mill and head office) decreased its total employment by 11.5 per 
cent, and its employment of wage earners by 20 per cent. , whereas 
the employment in two other establishments (Bamburg and Wangen) 
remained stable. Everywhere the number of salaried employees 
has grown or remained stable or increased by +14 per cent, at 
Erlangen where the number of commercial employcjes has shown 
the greatest increase. But supervision has increased most (by 
+ 50 per cent.) in the company as a whole. However, the numbers 
concerned are relatively small. The biggest establishment of 
the company, at Bamberg, has only 1,560 workers. 





ERLANGEN 
1957 1963 


A WHOLE 
1957 


COMPANY 

1963 


Salaried employees 


216 


245 


385 


421 


Supervisors 


17 


34 


198 


297 


Wage earners 


1,029 


816 


5,271 


4,699 


Total 


1,262 


1,095 


5,854 


5,417 



Among the wage earners as a whole the proportion of women is 
practically stable and exceeds half the total (52 per cent, in 
1957s 51 per cent. In 1963). Among the men, the young are not 
very numerous and the age distribution is fairly even. As for 
the women, although the group under 25 ie larger than iiie others, 
it has not - as in Munich, in electro-technical manufacturing, 
for example a clear predominance. This must be attributed to the 
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fact that apprenticeship practically does not exist for most 
uaxuxxa jobs, but only for certain highly skilled trades. As 
for foreigners, the company employs very few and no women (160, 
or t) per cent, of the men in 1964j hut nevertheless attached 
some importance to engaging them, as will be seen below. 

2. The Employment M arket? and. Turno ver 

For the men - at least for the labourers - other possibilities 
of employment are provided by public works to vdiich they are 
attracted in spring by the high wages (earnings are twice as 
hi^ as in textiles). They come back in the autimm, when bad 
weather stops work on the construction of motor roads. They are 
replaced by foreigners, who can be easily and quickly obtained 
up to a certain number (300 for example) through the labour Office. 

In some departments where the work is hard (noise, heat, 
permanent night work) there are more than 50 per cent, of 
foreigners. The Turks are specially appreciated for their 
stability. Another example of seasonal mobility amongst the men 
is provided by another establishment near a sugar factory. The 
men leave the mill during the four weeks of the sugar beet 
season, using their holiday, wiien the mill is closed. There 
again, their wages are much higher than in textiles ^M.5 an 
hour instead of DM.2). 

The skilled workers are attracted by Siemens. Elsevshere 
Bosch exercise a similar attraction. Finally the proximity of 
Nuremberg and its industrial suburbs enlarges the employment 
market. As for the engineers and salaried employees (especially 
hi^-grade commercial employees), they have very specialised 
qualifications which to a certain extent limits their mobility. 

The greatest scarcity is among commercial employees. 

Big technical changes in the undertaking have taken place 
during the period - installation of more costly machinery with 
a view to manufacturing more complex products capable of com- 
peting with Asian production. However, those changes have not 
involved difficulties of adjust.aent for the workers; "when a 
more complicated machine is installed the best men or women 
workers are put on to it and they easily adapt themselves”. 

Female workers can find jobs with Siemens, which has a 
strong attraction, and also, on a seasonal basis, with two large 
mail order houses in Nuremberg,. In the period before Christmas 
these undertakings recruit 4,000 additional women (normal com- 
plement 3»000). The .most important of these bouses has 150 
buses which pick up the employees within a radius of 50 km. 

The competition is not exerted through wages but through the 
opportunities for buying at a discount, which are specially 
appreciated at that time of the year. 
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The employment market is such that a b.i^ tuxTiover is t» be 
expected. Calculated on the relation of aXl separations to lixe 
number employed on 1 January of each year, the •^•'llowing series 
applies to all the establishments together; 









{per cent.) 




Year 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Firm 


12.1 


14.3 


13.8 


15.3 


14.7 


12.8 


"Verarbeitende Gewerbe" 


15 


14 


11.3 








For all industries manufacturing 


non-durable 


goods 





( Verarbeitende Gewerbe ) , the surveys made by the labour Office 
show comp^able (and even higher) rates for 1959 and I960; 
however, the falling tendency is not reveaXed in "this firm in 
1961, but only in 1963. 



Among the causes of turnover noticed by the personnel 
management 'we may mention the marriage of young women, and we 
should recall the mainly seasonal movements of men (public works) 
flnH women (commerce). The mobility is least in the establishment 
situated on the edge of “the Zone", because of the lack of other 
important undertakings in the locality. 



In the case cf the three commercial employees whom we 
interviewed, it appeared that mobility during the first five to 
seven srears of occupational life was considered to be an essential 
condition for perfecting training and experience. According to 
one of those interviewed, a specialist who thus accepted mobility 
at the beginning of his career could double the wage which he 
would have drawn by remaining in the same place, owing to the 
experience acq,uired. After this mobile period, stability is 
desired. 



4, Methods of Recruitment and Training , 

Arrangements concerning Mobility 

The undertaking has at its disposal six buses vhich bring 
workers, men and women, to the factory from within a radius of 
20 km. (about one-quarter of the number of workers); part of the 
personnel belongs tS rural families and lives in the coxintry. 

The very great majority of the workers are recruited in the 
district (Kreis). Housing is the most effective means of keeping 
labour; it is provided for salaried employees, supervisors, 
skilled workers and foreigners. The company has 900 appartoents, 
spread over 200 buildings. It has also granted loans for 400 
appartments. Foreigners and girls are accommodated in collective 



% 



b 
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housing. Both the management and the senior staff emphasise the 
importance of housing for this class of workers: ''Eractically, 

when the wage is over DM, 1,000 a month, the undertaking which 
engages must provide housing". 

A works pension scheme benefits the workers after 15 years 
of unbroken service in the undertaking. 

Training exists only for the specialists - chemists, 
maintenance workers, engineers, salesmen. It is provided for 
the best v/orkers, selected in the uidertaking; they are sent 
to the textile technical school, receive a wage in accordance 
wiiii their qualifications, and undertake to remain with the under- 
taking for three to f*.ve years according to the case. The period 
of training varies witii the speciality, up to three years. It 
often happens that the sons of foremen enter the undertaking and 
receive this kind of promotion. 

5. Conclusion 



Observation of this case calls for the following remarks: 

1, The laboux' falls into two groups: one very mobile , 

sometimes on a seasonal footing - it is essentially composed of 
imskilled workers. The turnover is regretted, but it is not 
sufficiently disturbing to call for counter action (housing, 
pensions ...). The other, composed of specialists, skilled 
workers and supervisors, is more stable and is encouraged to be 
so, especially by housing. 

2. Technical changes do not entail difficulties of 
adjustment. 

3. Mobility, in the first years of the occupational life 
of specialised, salaried employees (sales), is an important 
means of training and promotion. 

4, In the non-skilled group, textiles is only one opportunity 
of employment, which can easily be replaced by others (public 
works , commerce ) . 



A PDBDIC UDDSRTAKIKG 

The establishment, which belongs to one of the largee . 
German public works undertakings, is situated at Frankfort, where 
has several work sites, sometimes in association with other 
Undertakings . 

The whole of the building and public works industry had a 
total personnel of 1,667,510 in 1964, including 1,589,400 wage 
and salary earners. Amongst these there were relatively few 
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salari6d asiployaas ifs3 par oatii-i)- a roajori'ty of skilled 
workers including foremen (53 per oent.), 200,000 foreigners 
worked in tiiis industry and made up to 12.6 per cent, of its 
manual labour. The undertaking, of which an establishment is 
examined below, is prosperous - its business turnover in Germany 
increased by nearly 40 per cent, between 1961 and 1963; apart 
from this it did 25 per cent, of its total business abroad at 
that time. 

1. The Y/ork Force and its Structure 

Employment in the establishment moved as follows between 
1958 and 1963. 





1958 


1959 


I960 i 1961 
1 


1962 


1963 


1958 


1963 


Total employment 


2,190 

(100) 

(1) 


2,563 

(122) 


3,032 

(138) 


3,040 

(138) 


3,499 

(160) 


4,476 

(208) 


100 


100 


Skilled workers 
and foremen 


1,225 

(100) 


1,429 

(116) 


1,557 

(126) 


1,552 

(126) 


1,715 

(140) 


2,516 

(170) 


56 


52 


labourers 


714 

(100) 


881 

(121) 


1,224 

(170) 


1,183 

(168) 


1,424 

(200) 


1,728 

(240) 


32.5 


38.4 





1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1958 


1963 


Salaried employees 


189 

(100) 


202 

(106) 


216 

(114) 


225 

(134) 


301 

(158) 


360 

(190) 






Senior supervisors 


12 


13 


13 


22 


25 


26 






Apprentices 


50 


38 


22 


28 


34 


46 


2.4 


0.9 


Salaried employees 
and senior 
supervisors 


201 

(100) 


215 

(107) 


229 

(114) 


277 

(138) 


326 

(162) 


386 

(192) 


9.1 


8.7 






( 1 ) 



Indices 
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The above table shows a doubling of the total employment 
and a more than proportionate increase in the number of labourers , 
together with a relative decline i n 1^18 iiuiJibSjt* of s'*^p276n‘t;icos 
which in any case is very small. For this establishment we have 
no statistical series concerning young workers and foreigners, 

5 We know, however, that in 1964 the percentage of foreigners was 

very high (40 per cent, of wage earners). Most of the labourers 
and even some of Ihe skilled workers were foreigners. As for 
the young workers, we have figures for 1957 only. At that time 
34 per cent, of the wage earners were under 25 years end the 
average age was 35, vhereas in 1964 the average age of Ihe wage 
earners was 38.3 (31.1 for salaried employee^ - i.e, the work 
force was growing older and the recruitment of young workers 
was becoming more difficult. In the industry generally as well 
as in the undertaking, actual hours of work have fallen by 4 per 
cent, since 1956, although the time laid down by agreement was 
reduced by 12 per cent, 

2. The Employment Market and Turnover 

We have no statistics from which series of turnover rates 
could be calculated for i±ie undertaking or the establishment, 
but only for a work site which we visited and analysed the 
personnel records, ^e also have statistics for the establishment 
showing the average duration of employment in 1957. According 
to these figures, 34.5 per cent, of the total number of wage 
earners in 1957 had been employed for less than ten months and 
65 per cent, for less than three years. On the day of the inquiry 
(30 June 1964) there were 150 workers employed on the site. It 
had been open since 1 June 1963, i.e, for 13 months. During this 
time 200 workers had left, or 134 per cent, of the final number 
tti-^ployed. 

Among the 200 workers who had left, 47 per cent, had stayed 
for less than two months, 63 per cent, for less than three months, 
83 per cent, for less than six months, and 17 per cent, for more 
than six months j the average length of employment of all those 
who had left was 4.2 months. Appreciating this extraordinary 
tin’nover, it must be borne in mind that the site had been 
recently opened and that apart from a nucleus of skilled workers 
from the participating companies, most of the workers had been 
newly engaged for 1his site. Of course, turnover is hipest 
among those who have just been taken on. This is no doubt the 
maximum level which turnover can reach in building, which in 
turn has the highest rates in all industry (37.6, 29 and 23.2 
per cent, for men in 1959, I960 and 1961 respectively according 
to the survey made by the German Labour Office, cf. II, 3). 

The manual work force, especially among the labourers, is 
so fluid that the absence of turnover statistics for this 
personnel can be understood. 
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However, the imder taking draws up such statistics for 
salaried employees. For men we have the following series, to 
which we have added the figure for industry as a whole (both 
sexes, in view of the small number of women) for 1961. 

Separation rates (all separations^ for salaried employees 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 Induetry 1961 

6:2 12.2 9.0 9.7 5.5 8.8 7.4 



In view of the small number of persons concerned (ranging 
from 156 to 297) it is difficult to interpret the variations. 

This general behaviour is to a large extent explained by 
the seasonal factor. But the employment market conditions to 
which the site and tiie establishment are subjected help to 
explain the exceptional levels attained here. Both are at Frankfort 
and not, as is often the case with public works sites, In the 
country or near a small town (cf. the German textile case). 
Accordingly, opporttmities for employment are numerous in the 
immediate vicinity, not only in the same industry but in others 
also. 



Eegarding the establishment as a whole, it was pointed out 
to us ttiat the building trade is exposed to competition from 
most of the others because of changing work places, inclement 
weather and dirty jobs. This is also why, we were told, country 
people do not go much into building, whereas undertakings in 
other industries make intensive use of buses to pick them up 
as far as 5C km. from Frankfort. 

It j.s true that the wages are relatively high. However, 
althou^ ttieir level makes it possible to avoid the competition 
of the chemical industry, which is strong in Frankfort, it is not 
the same with the oil refineries and the metal trades, where 
employment is even greater. ''Opel" , we were told, "competes 
with us more than the industries of the same kind" (building, 
public works). In the metal trades, moreover, 70 to 80 per cent, 
of the specialised workers (slightly skilled or unskilled) are ^ 

on piece work, as against about 30 per cent, in building. 

However, labour is not scarce, among the labourers but in 
certain skilled trades, especially that of concrete timber-man j 

( Betonbauer ). The apprenticeship of a good skilled worker requires 
three years and the number of applicants for apprenticeship has 
fallen heavl3.y, especially - according to statements made - 
because of the higher wages earned by sli^tly skilled workers 
in the metal trades. 



However, it was pointed out to us that technical progress 
had to a great extent palliated the scarcity of certain trades 
c OS of hs STy in.Y6 si:ni0ii1;S « Tiis mbs of pirof d. 
sections exercises a similar influence in regard to most of the 
traditional trades. The technique of pre-etressed concrete 
likewise helps tc palliate the scarcity of masons. The employment 
t^hle for 1958 to 1963 shows that the proportion of skilled 
workers has noticeably fallen in favour of unskilled workers. It 
is true that in the same period the number of senior supervisors 
(leitendes Personal), although small, had more than doubled 
(from 12 to 26 persons). 

3. Training and Manpower Policy 

The firm does not take any special steps to keep its workers 
(no seniority bonuses, or at least only after ten years’ service), 
Kor is workers’ housing provided (the change of work sites is a 
problem). Pensions are provided only under collective agreements; 
the undertaking does not arrange for supplementary pensions. 

The professional training of engineers is carried out at 
two levels s the higher level confers the title ’'graduate®, 
obtained after six years of study in a technical college. These 
colleges train about 100 engineers every year, but not all go 
into the building and public works industry. The lower le-/el 
covers ihe great mass of engineers, but this is said also to be 
the class which is most scarce. Here the training begins with 
apprenticeship in an undertaking, at 14 years after the elementary 
school, and continues in an engineering school (three years). 

The title obtained is ”Engineer”, In either case two forms of 
specialisation are possible, in either planning ( gonstrukteur ) 
or site management ( Baufuhrer ). Training at the lower level 
leads mainly to the second speciality, and it can be imderstood 
men so qualified are appreciated and rare, in view of the train- 
ing and qualities demanded, among which human qualities are not 
the least important. 

The shortage of foremen has led to the organisation of 
courses within the imdertaking (ei^t in I960, 21 in 1964). ®ie 
improvement of vocational training applies mainly to supervisors 
and technicians. It is organised on an inter-under*baking basis. 

The vocational training committee of the building industry 
employers’ association has published a booklet for young workers 
on training and conditions of work in ihe building trades. The 
booklet stresses modernisation (modern ttiachinery), opportunities 
for promotion and overseas travel, and the elimination of dis- 
comforts due to unfavourable weather. The trades, described in 
detail are timber-man, mason, carpenter and road builder, in 
that order. 



Conclusion 



1. By reason of its location in a large city with a highly 
diversified labour market, the case just examined accentuates 
the general features found in the building and public works 
industry. 

2. However, the very big turnover, especially of labourers, 
is not considered to be a ser'ous problem by the undertaking’, and 
no special steps are contemplated for reducing it. 

3. A certain scarcity of labour is felt in the case of 
timber-men, foremen and site managers. But as regards skilled 
workers in general, it is recognised that the technical innova- 
tions are capable, at hi^ capital cost, of greatly palliating 
this scarcity. In fact, during the period there was some sub- 
stitution of unskilled for skilled labour. 

4. There is competition for manpower with all industries 
and especially with the metal trades. The level of actual 
earnings and the kind of work are regarded as the most important 
attractions, especially for the young but also for rural workers. 
The increasing age of the work force shows that it is becoming 
more difficult to attract young people. A similar problem was 
encountered in mining. 

5. The high propertion of foreigners shows their importance 
as a source of ordinary labour and in certain cases of skilled 
labour. 



A SHIPYAKD AT KIEL 



Kiel, the capital of Schleswig-Holstein, has 270,000 
inhabitants and is situated at about 100 km. from Hamburg, Its 
industry, wiiidx is mainly composed of shipyards and arsenals, 
comprises a few big undertakings and a large number of small 
and medium-sized firms gravitating around them. The firm to 
which this case study relates , one of the most important yards, 
founded in 1938, builds ships, machines and various kinds of 
metal installations. Business approximately doubled in ten 
years, but is marked by very strong market fluctuations (minimum 
1956-57, maxima 1959-60 and 1962-63). In the period 1953-63, 
average business for the last four years was 70 per cent, higher 
than the average for the first four. The undertaking has idaere- 
fore prospered financially. 

1. Employment (cf. chart) 

The employment of manual workers moved from 8,300 in 1953 
to 8,760 in 1963. It almost continuously increased from 1953 to 
1957, when it attained its maximum (12,000) but this was in part 



dwe to extenaion and modernisation works. Since I960 it has 
steadily decreased. Big investments were made in 1956-57, and 
in 1961-62. Movements since 1956 have been extremely steady and 
show the effect of planned rationalisation measures consequent 
upon the modernisation effort. Hours of work have also fallen 
since 1961, in accordeince with the collective agreements, from 
200 to approximately 180 hours per month for men. 

As a heavy industry, the shipyards employ few W(3men wage 
earners (2.5 per cent,). The percentage of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers changed little during the period; there has 
only been ftsli^tfal.1 since 1953 (31 per cent, against 27 per 
cent, in 1963) but this percentage has increased since 1958, 
when it was 25 per cent. The percentage of salaried employees, 
althou^ rather small, has risen - it giew from 6,8 per cent, in 
1953 to 12 per cent, in 1963; two-thirds are women, A character- 
istic of "the undertaking, therefore, is the high proportion of 
skilled labour. This proportion has remained more or less stable , 
but the oomposition of the skilled work force has been changed 
by technical progi*ess. The demand for riveters has greatly 
diminished (replacement by welders) and the same applies to 
Joiners (growing importance of plastic materials). On the other 
hand, more painters are needed because of the increased size 
of ships and the absence of great technical changes in this 
special trade. Electricians and mechanics are likewise rare. 
Orders for ships and iJxe knowledge of technical changes enable 
the need for labour to be accurately foreseen, 

2, Ihe Supply of labour 

The personnel management emphasises that there has been 
a falling off in the supply of labour since 1957-1958, Until 
that time there was no employment problem either for the skilied 
workers or for the other classes Before 1944 three big yards 
employed 30,OC0 workers. Two of them were destroyed. Since 
then the yards have been rebuilt and the industry has been 
diversified, A military arsenal has been completed. 

Until 1954 many rural workers wanted to be employed , but 
this supply has almost completely disappeared. Young apprentices 
are likewise more scarce, or at least it is more difficult to 
keep them. In 1957, 75 to 80 per cent, of the apprentices 
trained remained with the undertaking, but today only one-quarter 
can be retained. The attraction of the army was mentioned on 
various occsisions among the causes of the scarcity of young 
workers: next comes the attraction of the building industry 

the military arsenals. To recruit new workers the tinder- 
taking uses advertisements in the press and makes contact with 
the pupils at the ordinary schools and the schools of engineering. 
®ie shortage of welders has recently resulted in the employment 
on less arduous Jobs of women who work p6u*t time (four hours) in 
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ohe morning or afternoon. The undertaking does not recruit many 

pointa to the cost (journey, apprentice- 
ship, housing) and to the lanc-na/se .'Hff-ioni+ioa v«+ — 

important source of Ordinary labour, capable of being trained. 

3. ^Training 



The need for certain ctualifications and the changes of relative 
importance in the various qualifications have required training 
and adjustment. The undertaking is making a great effort to 
attract apprentices, and the number has doubled since 1957 (1,000 
in 1964). It publishes an illustrated booklet carefully des- 
cribing for each trade the apprenticeship, the work, the oppor- 
tunities for promotion and the chances of employment in other 
industries. 

Accelerated training is also provided for foreigners: 
in four weeks it is possible to train a welder (simple jobs). 

Only those who are capable of being trained are engaged. 

Alterations in skill requirements as a result of technical 
change require re-training. This is the case with riveters, who 
during the readjustment continue to receive their previous average 
wage as provided by collective agreement. 1 After the readjustment 
they are sent to new jobs and receive not less than the wage of 
the group immediately below that to which they iJreviously belonged, 
i.e. a (possible) reduction of 5 to 30 per cent. Since 1955 this 
read j^ Oment has been applied to about 3 per cent, of the workers. 
Training courses for foremen are organised in the locality for 
the trade as a whole , but the undertaking also has a training 
organisation of its own for foremen and supervisors, 

4. Turnover 



After the big fluctuations of 1953 to 1958, the turnover 
continued to rise between 1958 and 1963 from 5 per cent, to 
13.5 per cent, per annum. (Voluntary separations in per cent, 
of the male manual work force on 31 December.) As it relates 
only to voluntary separations the above figures are not comparable 
with those of the labour Office surveys for 1959 to 1961, 

However, Schleswig-Holstein is known to be the region with the 



However, a worker whom we interviewed said that during 
this period he had earned not more than half his previous 
earnings. 












) 






S,'^"»****' 
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higheat over-all rate of turnover (14*5 per cent, for men in 1961). 
But although it fell sharply from 1959 to 1961 the voluntary 
turnover in the undertaking is very much higher than it was in 
1958. According to the personnel management, the greater the 
scarcity of skilled workers tho higher is the turnover. However, 
the gradual disappearance of unemployment in the region - which 
had long suffered in this regard - is certainly an important 
factor. Account must also he taken of the growing number of 
apprentices trained (of whom only a small proportion remain in 
the imdertaking, cf. supra). Finally, the wages laid down in 
collective agreements are lower in the region than in Hamburg, 
which is an important centre of attraction, at least for iiis 
yoimg. 

5. Conclusion 

3!his case accentuates: 

(1) the extent of inter-firm mobility and of the inter- 
occupational mobility of the young, as employment 
opportunities increase, in a x'egion traditionally 
affected by hi^ unemployment; 

(2) the relative ease and rapidity of adjustment to new 
trades, at least when the workers are not discouraged 
by loss of wages; 

(3) the relative ease with vhich foreigners and even 
women can be adjusted to certain jobs, although reputed 
to be skilled, such as that of welder; 

(4) finally, the importance of a long-term (two year) forecast 
of labour needs, at least when apprenticeship in the 
undertaking makes it possible (even wiih an increasing 
turnover) to adapt training to future needs. 



A HIANI MAKIHG EEBOTRICAl MA0HH3ERY IH MUHICH 

The establishment visited is a factory for the m^ufacture 
of light parts for electrical and electronic equipment (radio. 



•vv It belongs to a very big German undertaking, con- 




( 



facts by observing the employment trend and its 

both in the undertaking as a whole and in tie Munxch establishme 

which we specially studied. 

1, Employment and Production of t he Group 

The group is one of the biggest European makers of electrical 
eciuipment of all kinds, and also operates in automation, c^uni- 
cations and th,e industrial uses of nuclear energy. 
supplies most of the large industries. It is i^luenced ^7 
general expansion, especially in the sectors undergoxng rapid 
modernisation, but may also feel the effects of recession 
certain industries, sr.ch as coal mini^. . ! hL^ ^ 

(the two main companies and the subsidiai-xes) ®®P^?y®ent h s 

continued to increase year by year , f 1957 

the main companies was reduced during 

to 1958-1959), and this resulted in an attempt to rationalise 
Jmplowen?. in Se remainder of this account the “group" will 
meSl the two main companies; the "concern" 
the affiliated companies; and the “establishment will mean 

the factory visited. 

The group’s business turnover had a first period of ex- 

panslOT ffom 1953 to 1958-1959 - in the 

the date of the only reduction in comparison mta the 

oe?loa fo? one of tL firms. Bat the group does a large iropor- 

tlS of its huelnese (a quarter for one of the oompanies , one- 

mra foi Ihrother) hy erport. After 1958-1959, a neoona 

period of great expansion continued untxl 1961^1962-1963 » 

ISficv^tiS in regard to certain J®-® i'^Selgn 

one of the companies as a result of a falling off xn -orexgn 

demand in the mining sector. 

However, the group's business turnover nearly 
during the period, and more than trebled in one of lixe two 
coSp^es. ^In 1962-1963 it exceeded 4,000 million marxs. 

In the same period employment grew from 80,000 ®?^® 

180,000 in a progression "'LtSefl956- 

stability, or e^n and^l,2O0 female salaried emiloyees, 

^Too"ale'andif900"&^ -®- 

of reorganisation. 

2. Employmer * g-tt-pnntn-re in the Group 

Ihe composition of the group- e wrk force has uhlergone 
three characteristic trends during its growth. 
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proportion of salaried employees has risen 
from 28 per cent, to 53,5 per cent, 

proportion of women has risen from 27.5 per cent, 
to 51 per cent, among salaried employees, and from 
51 per cent, to 36,5 per cent, among wage earners. 

(3) The proportion of foreigners rose at the end of the 
^riod and reached 7 per cent, of all wage earners 
in Kay 1964. 



^ proportion of skilled workers is hi^ only' amorig the 

cent,). Taking the wage-earning personnel as a 
wo^n), the proportion is only about 33 per cent, 
ine others, especially women, are on simple repetitive jobs. 



Among the salaried employees, 85 per cent, are ordinary 
personnel, 12 per cent, belong to supervision and 3 per cent, 
to management. f 



Between 1955 and 1962 the average age (in the group) remained 
stable as regards male wage earners, increased sli^tly as regards 
female wage earners (showing the greater proportion of married 
women) and fell in the other classes. 

Applications for employment are largely under 25 years of 
age. Among those taken on in 1961 the "under 25s» made the 
following proportions; 

Male salaried employees 40.3 per cent. 

Female salaried employees ... 67.2 ’• '• 

Male wage earners 52.3 " " 

Female wage earners ,..,52.8 " ” 

3 . Personnel Turnover 

This xs defined as the percentage of separations, in all 
classes, in relation to the average number employed during the 
period. Since 1954-1955 the following points have been observed; 

(1) Among salaried employees, relative stability around 

13 per cent, for 1he women and 5 per cent, for the men, 
and a slight tendency to rise for the women and to 
fall for the men since 1954-1955. 

(2) Among women wage earners, a rapid rise, levelling off 
since 1960-1961, and reaching 35 per cent, 

(3) Among male wage earners, a fall from 1954-1955 to 
1957-1858, followed by a rise and a stabilisation 
around 24 per cent, since 1959-1960. 



1 
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In comparison with the national average these are very 
high levels. The size of the work force and the geographical 
spread of the factories gives these figures a special interest: 
they must reflect, not the influence of some local employmeni; 
situation, but that of general conditions applying to all es- 
tablishments; and they probably represent the behaviour of 
workers throughout the electro-technical industry. 

The national turnover rates in manufacturing industry for 
1961 are given below. 

Turnover Rates in Kanufacturing Industry (both sexes) (1961) 



Wage earners 
€ind Salaried 


Wage Earners 


All Wage 


Salaried 


Employees 


Skilled Unskilled 


Earners 


Employees i 




I II 






10.5 


9.3 6.5 14.7 


11.5 


5.1 1 



The above classification is not the same as that used by 
the group, but it appears that the turnover there was much hi^er, 
about double or even more, in 1961. 

The drop in the turnover rates for wage earners coincided 
with tfc rationalisation measures carried out in 1956-1957-1958, 
at a time when, of course, unemployment was still large, 

Emi ioyment of Male Wage Earners 



1 


19^4-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 11957-58 
1 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


Employment 


54,400 


61,200 


64,200 


62,600 


62,500 


65,800 


72,400 


Difference from 
year to year 


7,800 


•+6,800 


+3,000 


-1,600 


-100 


+3,300 


+6,600 


Difference as 
per cent, of 
employment in 
cvirrent year 


+14.2 


+11 


+4.7 


-2.5 


-0.16 


+5 


+9.1 




23 


22 


20 


19 


19.5 


23 


24 



er|c 
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nev. emSSeJtf a^fl ?h»°J “ between the rates of 

tureo™^!! however, the 

tion orfiSI eSio^^e";;: " ” “■"'"ds by mo generallsa. 

therefore°m*1*atr*JoL^ begards women. Apparently 

merezore in tneir case a general factor. indet>ender)+ nf +ho ^ 

employment trend within the undertaking, comes into play. 

®^® unskilled women 

hipest rates of turnover. But the main factor 

SiS^tbP°SS? ■*=yP® of labour since 195^-1955. 

mil® the proportion of female labour was growing in the tra- 

industries (from 31 to 55 per cent, on the whole) the 
employment of women was developing in the services and commsTCe 
often on a seasonal basis, and this gave an incentive trsomr 
women manual workers to take good joL for a wMle 2 salirlL 

remark made in the Erlangen textile 
the heavy seasonal increase in iiie demand for 
wmen in big mail order houses. Finally, the radio-electric 

deals'’ 



4. 



Attempts at St abilisation and !Prairii» p Policy 



+ho labour are directed more towards 

the skilled manual workers and salaried eii..,ioyees. In 1iiie 
sphere the size of the work force and of the establishments 
belo^ing to the group is such that the best persons can be 
retained by selection and ta-omotion at the cost of a hirfi turn- 
over amongst the others. This selection is carried out at the 
apprenticeship stage (apprenticeship has increased in the last 

September 1965 the whole group employed 
K’fS or 5 per cent, of the total work force 

U,500 manual and 1,200 commercial). The report to the General 
Meetings poin .s out that ”the interest in continuing to study 
after apprenticesnip has increased in recent times. This is 
also wuy we have increased the number of apprentices for manu- 
„ ° order to supply our establishments with a 
s^iiczent number of young people trained by oureslves. It is 
pleasing to note that a large proportion of former apprentices 
return to us after the completion of their studies. By scholar- 
ship and study loans we encourage young people to obtain 
cer1;ain qualifications 
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education” work of the selected young employees 
S snfi ?”'* general train- 

coSpaiy.rini;rSi"“p;SbIe;a/““ ' of the 

flnfl held. Finally, the expansion of business 

^d employment has made it necessary to double the number of 

nlMpJrt years. The authors of the report are 

pleased to note that the supervisors have come, as a rule, from 

ment, observation and selection. ^vuux-age 

account justifies the hypothesis that in groups of 
under consideration the personnel comprises two very 
dxstinct levels. The upper level consists of a group of workers 
carefully selected psychologically and relatively attached to 
first - by the time already passed there - and 
special occupational skills which they 
have acquired. This group contains the salaried employees not^ 
covered by collective agreement (" Uber tarifliche Anges tellte”) 

^ or 45 (woraenH big opportunities for^ 
promotion therefore exist, either in the establishment or in the 
group • 



^onaiBtB of relatively impermanent workers, 
skilled or unskilled, and no special effort is made to stabilise 

seems, not by a high wages policy. Current 
needs at this level are met by (and in spite of), a hiA turnover, 
^dertaking is so big that it can always attract a flow 
small and medium firms. Offers of employment are 
made known by advertisements published daily in the various 
newspapers in each locality. The ”Sflddeutsche Zeitung " for 
2f-28 June contains three advertisements, two of them for the 
same establishment; 



( 1 ) A call for radio mechanics and electricians, in which 
emphasis is placed on the training provided (eine fcrCndliche 

Spezialau sbildung ) and -= twice - on the "independent'* — ^ 

nature of the work. The candidates must apply jn writing, 

( 2 ) A call for female stenographers, 

(3) A call reproduced below, relating inter alia to the 
establishment visited at Munich, One passage reads as 
follows : 



"The manufacture of our products clearly shows Ihat 
women and girls are clever with their hands - they axe 
particularly suited for the work in our establishments. 
The work is clean and physically light. What we expect 
of you, you can quickly learn. Experienced colleagues 
will help vou. The hours of work are 41 in the week 
(five days). You can choose either 7.00 to 16.00 or, 
in alternate weeks, 6.00 to 14.30 and 14.30 to 23.00, 

For single persons we have modem hostels’*. 












) 









But the demand for female labour is keen (several special 




by a mail order house clearly shows this (newspaper for the 
same day as that quoted above); 

"A pleasant job is what you will have at “Quelle" as 

despatch checker; easy, clean and just made for a woman. 

At “Quelle" there is good work and good pay - hourly wages 
just raised by 20 Pfennig. 

I’here would also be something for you too .... on tho 
permanent staff, or as holiday replacement, or as an auxiliary 
until Christmas .... We have real benefits at "Quelle"; 
piarchases at reduced rates, good meals, special buses, accommoda- 
tion, etc. Hours of work; 6,30-16.30, 6.30-15.00, 6.30-11,30, 
or 12.15-16.30." 

The intense competition for unskilled female labour explains 
the high turnover mentioned above. But it cannot be deduced 
that the same causes produce the same effects for the personnel 
as a whole. 

The steps taken to stabilise the work force consist of 
financing housing (32,800 dwellings in 1963) and making housing 
loans. 

A profit-sharing scheme and a pensions system are included 
amongst the social benefits, voluntary or imposed by law, the 
cost of which is 12.5 per cent, of the total expenditure on 
personnel in the whole concern. 



Wages and Social Costs 
( in thousand DM. ) (1962-1963 ) 



j Company 1 Company 2 .All Companies 



(1) Wages and salaries 



747,945 971,771 1,807,000 



} 



(2) All social expenditure 112,396 110,512 



252,000 



(3) All personnel expenditure 860,341 882,283 2,059,000 



(4) (2) as percentage of (3) 13 13.1 



12.5 
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As in other German undertakings, we did not find any 

86X1!! nnyitio mi. _ . * - . 

-. wage, iue 8-ceps xaKen to attract 

or to retain personnel therefore consist mainly in a-Tailability 
or accommodation for single workers not living wi-fch their 
families, and of meals in the v/orks canteens. At least for 

group does not seem to practice o-ver- 

brddiiig on wages. 



The Bs.tablishmerit at Munich 



• establishraent, which was set up in 1954, specialises 

in manufacture of parts for electrical and electronic equip- 
ment. This consists in the main of mass assembly work, which 
calls for low— skill female labour as mentioned abo-ye. 

It is a -yery up-to-date establishment, with modern archi- 
tecture, situated in the suburbs of Munich, near green spaces 
where 1he company has built housing. Special bus routes bring 
the worjcers -there. Meals are served in a modern canteen, 

Ihe Labour Force and its Structure 

The increase in numbers was -yery sharp until I960, since when 
lo has sloY?ed down somewhat • The total personnel figure nearly 
quadrupled" in eight years - that of wage earneriii a little more 
than quadrupled, that of salaried employees multiplied by 3.3. 
Thus, unlike the group as a whole in the establishment, the pro- 
portion of wage earners increased; that of salaried employees 
fell from 32 per cent, in 1956 to 2? per cent, in 1964. 

As this establishment specialises in li^t manufacture, 
which requires little skill, employment has features -very 
different from those obser-yed in -the group. The proportion of 
women, young persons and foreigners is much greater. Women make 
up 42 per cent, of the personnel (on 31 March 1963) and 
foreigners; 24.5 per cent,, 37,5 per cent, of -fche men and 41.4 
per cent, of the women are under 25 years of age; 28 per cent, 
of the young workers and 13.6 per cent, of the men are foreigners. 

2. Supply of Unskilled Labour 

Offers of labour for the undertaking come mainly from young 
people, women and foreigners. In-order to attract personnel 
-fche group has built unmarried workers' houses in Munich for all 
its establishme'nts. The growtix of housing capacity and its 
dis-fcributiOK between Germans and foreigners since I960 show the 
change in -fche supply of female labour to the ad-yantage of -fche 
foreigners. (ITot in the one establishment which we visited, but 
in all the establishments in Munich.) In 1964, 2,300 women were 
accommodated and only 424 men (of whom 120 were foreigners). 



■i 
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Women Workers Accommoda'ted on 
on 1 Octojjer Jl July for 1964) 



Year 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


j 

1964 


Germans 


624 


910 


924 


728 


640 


Foreigners 


73 


472 


867 


1,498 


1,657 


Total 


697 


1,382 
i 


1,791 

[ 


2,226 


2,297 



The firm is thus using its housing capacity more and moire 
to attract female labour from abroad. However, 300 men were 
accommodated in 1964; these were probably apprentices. 

Conclusion 



The importance of these new categories shows Ihe meaning 
which must be attached to high rates of txarnover. In a large 
diversified labour market, such as that of a big modem urban 
area and its rural extensions, Ihe work of flow, manufacture and 
assembly does not call for skill or great stability. Good super- 
vision makes it possible to adapt the new arrivals rapidly and 
to fit them in. An inter-firm turnover, whether seasonal or not, 
is an inconvenience which can be overcome by forming a nucleus 
of highly-skilled stable workers. For this alone, high wages and 
big social benefits are justified from the employer's standpoint. 

However, sources of unskilled labour must exist. In 
Germany, at the present time, the foreigners are the main soui'ce , 
even as regards women, and the hi^ percentage of this class 
shows Ihat it can be socially and economically adjusted. 
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CASE STUDIES PROM ITALY 



A LARGE GROUP OP COMPANIES 



The group is so large, complex and miiltifarious that this 
cannot, properly speaking, be a case stu.dy at all. However, 
the following observations, relating to a level half-way from 
the nation to the undertaking, may give a realistic picture of 
conditions often met with in Italian indust3?y. 

The group was founded in 1888. Its capital at a recent 
date amounted" to 180,000 million liras (300 million dollars); 
this has just been raised to 257,000 million liras (410 million 
dollars); the total reserves amoimted to 74,000 million liras 
(120 million dollars) on 31 December 1963. Tb.e group deals with 
mineral products (pyrites, sulphur, bauxite, fluor, marble, etc.), 
chamical products (pigments, fertilisers, explosives, carbon 
derivatives, plastics, pharmaceutical products, etc.), artificieo. 
textiles, metal products (aluminium, zinc, lead) and electrical 
energy. Its tindertakings and establishments are scattered 
throughout the country in urban or in rural areas, according to 
the particular operation. 

The growth of the group is revealed in every aspects businefla 
turnover, profits (except in 1963) and employment. 

The following table shows the numbers employed, year by 
year, since 1954. 



Year 


1 — ^ 

Wage earners 


Salaried Employees 


Management 


1954 


40,127 


7,987 


486 


1955 


40,606 


8,270 


500 


1956 


41,263 


8,497 


514 


1957 


41,094 


8,657 


522 


1958 


39,167 


8,685 


524 


1959 


38,931 


0,943 


549 


1960 


40,762 


9,983 


565 


1961 


45,103 


11,516 


629 


1962 


46.668 


12,356 


696 


1963 


46 ',760 


11,763 


676 



Between 1954 and 1963 the number of wage earners thus 
increased by 16.5 per cent., of salaried employees by 47.3 per 
cent, and of management by 39.1 per cent. 



>r<^' 
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Wages ^ve considerably increased d^^ring the last five 
years (it will be remembared that the cost of living, vfhich was 
steady xintil I960, increased by 2 per cent, in 1961, 6 per cent, 
in 1962, 8.5 per cent, in 1963 and probably scTie 8 per cent, in 
1964-; in other words, by 17 per cent, between 1959 and 1963 
and by about 26 per cent, between 1959 and 1964). 



Wages, Salaries yid Labour Costs. 1959-63 
(in liras) 



Year 


Average hourly 
earnings (wage 
earners) 


Average hourly 
cost to under- 
taking (per 
wage earner) 


Average monthly 
earnings 
( salaried 
employees) 


Average monthly 
cost to under- 
taking (per 
salaried empl. ) 


1959 


383.20 


543.90 


165,871.00 


204,644.00 


1960 


398.20 


563.20 


169,034.00 


209,000.00 


1961 


437.20 


617.10 


179,879.00 


223,785.00 


1962 


496.50 


710.60 


196,932.00 


247,810.00 


1963 


572.10 


833.80 


217,389.00 


277,138.00 



Thus, between 1959 and 1963 average direct hourly wages 
increased by 49.3 per cent, and average monthly earnings of 
sala r ied employees by 31 per cent.: the improvement in purchas- 

ing power was therefore substantial, thou^ there was some 
reduction (for wage earners) in weekly hotirs of work (about 
6 to 9 per cent.). 

The personnel services of the group have also reported some 
reduction in the average age, which fell (all categories, the two 
sexes together) from 40.01 years in 1959 to 39.24 in 1951 and 
38.59 in 1963. This. is due to the engagement of a large number 
of young people (60 to 70 per cent, of those taken on since the 
beginning of 1961 were under 25) . 

Despite a well-organised system of workers' welfare within 
the group (including holiday camps for the children), there has 
been a big increase in tumover (truly reflecting that of the 
whole Italian economy). The following are the figures for 
voluntary separation (shown as percentage of the average number 
employed in each year): 




t 
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1953 


1.00 


1959 


1.00 ! 


1954 


1.20 


I960 


2.20 1 


1955 


3.00 


1961 


3.50 


1956 


2.10 


1962 


4.30 


1957 


2.00 


1963 


5.80 


1958 


1.80 







1 



i.e.: average 1953-58 - 1.85 per cent, 

average 1959-63 - 3. 3S per cent. 



■'3 



The first figures for 1964 indicate that voluntary 
separations declined during the early months of the year, 
probably because activity slowed down in general and it is not 
easy for the workers to find better— paid jobs elsewhere. 

The employment; of manpower of recent nral origin 
(southerners in the newly-established chemical plants) ’’has 
raised a number of difficulties due to lack of skill and factory 
experience (in particular, difficulty in making up three eight- 
hour shifts for continuous work) . In. spite of these remarks 
the personnel officers agreed that adjustment had in general 
been satisfactory. The group feels that the State should make 
provision for better general vocational training and should 
develop low-rent housing construction in order to encourage 
the settlement of rural migrants in industrial centres. For 
its pert, the group has set up a large number of works schools 
attended by thousands of wage earners and salaried employees 
(there were 5>557 enrolments in the period 1954-1957) and - 
with the aid of public institutions (INA_Casa, Instituti Case 
Popolail . etc.) - has made some 10,000 dv.ellings available to 
its personnel. 



A LARGE INDUSTRIAL FIRI3 IN NORTHERN ITALY 



In order to respect the anonymity requested by the firm, 
we refer tt this large industrial undertaking, producing a wide 
range of products, as X. 

The business turnover of X has risen faster than the 
national, or regional over-all indices (gross product or ( 

Industrial output) ; the firm is go— ahead and prosperous. 

Table I shows the trend since 1953s 



Table I: Index of Business Turnover 



1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 |1958 


1959 


-t'- “1 

1960| 1961 


1962 


1963 


100 


112 


126 


138 


142 ! 152 

1 

1 


178 


1 

222j 261 


321 


.V30 






0 






c 



r 
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33 pe?SSf/?fSeon°19« -f 

cent. ) the real volume of sales more than trebled. 

Table lit Numbers of ^ a^e Earners 
j 4irtTeiYv-ioi9 Tim’niove© S 





1953 


L954 jl955 


1956 [l957 


1958 


1959 jl960|: 


Wage 

Earners 

Salaried 

Employees 


100 

100 


1 

100 

106 


105 

115 


1 107 
1 

j 125 


110 

132 

i 


i 

108 

133 


113 

132 


131 

137 
1 



1961 !i962 1963 



! 



149 

150 



171 

165 



180 

175 



acpandtos output, a^sro»in| ^r| foro3^aud^:ply riei^ 

productivity thus o^tuo srj^ ^ lower grades, but this 

was met without much dxfficul^ m tne xowei personnel 

was not so d exnansion of the fiim since I953f 

manager; ”0wxng to ^ , at^all levels. However, techno- 

manpower needs have mere ^ 4 .q 4 -«^ s-^eadilv rising sliandards of 

“-rie -ohniciane end 

engineers”. 

-For many years the facto^ ^SseauStly^eSer^the^ as ^ 
on training jiiveniles who wo^ yeLsSiow tMs has been found 
skilled workers. But lor facilities were made 

insufficient, ^d fxve yegs ago training for technxcxans 

available to adults as ^ „ i- * ng for foremen at all 

and senior the^^fice^staff and vocational 

tSS^ig'^refe lof?eboerere »d-^sMllcd uorhere (300 of 

tS latter attended courses xn 1963). 

t- «-p ifi>»mirers wore reciuited from the country 
Growing numbers of laboiirers were 

districts (Table xll) • 

Table iiTt Wor kers of Recent Rural 
as i^ entage^ol 



1959 


I960 \ 


1961 


1962 


1963 


6.6 


7.8 


16.5 


17.7 


12.7 

L — 


— 







/ 
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"Usiug this labour'', the personnel manager says, "causes a 
number of initial difficulties (such as settling down in the nev/ 
environment and job), but after the first stage these workers 
have much the same output as those with long experience of 
industrial work". 

Until 1963 (but not in 1964, according to the firsb reports) 
the rate of labour turnover showed a marked increase. Table IV 
below gives the main figures available on the subject. 

Table IV; Voluntary Departures ') 

and Kate of Turnover 




The great increase in departures is partly due to the 
retirement of older employees. 



Without favouring turnover, the management of firm X 
establishes that this higher turnover, because it mainly involves 
the lower grades, enables the work force to be adjusted to the 
need without dismissals (it will be recalled that Italy is going 
through a period of economic stabilisation and. in the case of 
firm X, this has meant a slight fall in output). 

In conclusion; 

(1) the recruitment of labour from aural districts has 
not involved any acute problems; 

(2) the factory school has greatly expanded vocational training 
facilities for adults and stress ie being laid on giving 
yoiong workers appropriate types of skill; 

(3) higher turnover makes the employment situation more flexible 
by enabling the firm to avoid dismissals when it has to 
curtail its work force, as is the case at present. 






